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IT  is  a  strange  anomaly  in  the  practice  and  progress  of 
medical  science  in  this  country,  that  amongst  all  the  benevo- 
lent and  noble  institutions  established  for  the  alleviation  of 
human  misery,  there  exists  but  one  devoted  to  the  cure  or 
amelioration  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  It  is  a  truth  well  known 
to  the  members  of  the  faculty,  that  the  ravages  of  these  stub- 
born and  enduring  plagues  of  human  life  are  more  extensive 
than  those  of  any  other  known  disorder,  there  being  little 
short  of  half-a-million  of  patients  annually  seeking  relief.  If 
we  turn  our  eyes  to  France  we  shall  find  the  importance  of 
this  subject  fully  recognised,  and  the  exertions  of  men  of  sci- 
ence nobly  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  the  National 
Funds.  Referring  to  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Louis — a  magni- 
ficent institution  devoted  to  the  cure  of  Skin  Diseases — a 
clever  Surgeon  of  the  present  day  writes  thus  : — "  Since  the 
grave  has  closed  over  the  labours  of  BATEMAN,  the  culture  of 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  in  this  country,  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
Medical  Science,  has  slept.  Not  so  in  France:  successor 
after  successor,  each  equally  eminent  with  his  precursor,  has 
glided  through  the  moving  panorama  of  life,  from  the  days  of 


Lorry  to  oar  own,  till  Saint  Louis  Hospital  has  become  no 
less  deserving  of  fame  than  Saint  Louis,  the  tutelary  shade  of 
that  magnificent  establishment." 

Surely  here  is  an  example  to  this  country  which  we  are 
bound  jealously  to  emulate.  The  writer  feels  that  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  a  similar  establishment  in  England  can 
never  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
diseases  in  question,  and  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulty 
of  acquiring  accurate  knowledge  as  to  their  modes  of  treat- 
ment— connected  with  the  immense  numbers  of  the  suffering 
parties — render  this  desideratum  actually  the  greatest  under 
which  these  islands  at  present  labour,  in  a  sanatory  point  of 
view.  These  diseases  are  so  numerous  and  multiform  in 
appearance  and  effect,  and  present  such  an  infinite  variety  in 
diagnosis,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  approach  to  specific 
remedies  from  the  uncertain  results  of  individual  and  scat- 
tered practice. 

Notwithstanding  the  laudable  endeavours  of  the  various 
British  Authors  who  have  written  upon  the  subject — and  the 
highest  talent  has  not  been  wanting  in  this  respect — still,  of 
actual  curative  progress  little  or  nothing  has  been  achieved ; 
and  this,  plainly,  from  the  want  of  a  theatre  of  action,  where 
the  operations  and  results  of  curative  appliances  might  be 
ocularly  tested,  compared,  and  treasured  up  in  the  garner  of 
experience.  Hear  Dr.  WATSON  on  this  subject : — "  To  be- 
come expert,"  says  he  "  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  blemishes, 
and  in  curing  such  of  them  as  are  curable  by  our  art,  you 
must  see  them  with  your  own  eyes.  Verbal  descriptions  of 
their  changeful  characters  are  of  comparatively  little  service  or 
interest.  They  are  among  the  things  that  require  to  be 
'  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus.'  Even  pictured  representations 
convey  but  an  inadequate  notion  of  the  morbid  appearances 
they  are  designed  to  pourtray.  The  lecturer  on  Skin  Diseases 
should  have  patients  before  him  to  whose  bodies  he  could 
point."  The  opinions  of  all  practical  men  concur  as  to  the 
soundness  of  these  views.  Writers  may  classify  and  sub- 


classify,  and  arrange  under  genera  and  species,  as  the  late 
Dr.  WILLAN  and  his  pupil,  Dr.  BATEMAN,  have  done,  with 
consummate  skill  and  unwearied  industry ;  hut  wanting  the 
means  of  reference  to  actual  cases  and  personal  observation 
and  comparison,  their  efforts  are  thrown  away,  and  the  ravages 
of  disease  unabated. 

Deeply  impressed  with  these  considerations,  and  anxious 
to  afford  an  opportunity  to  all  who  may  be  desirous  of  co- 
operating with  him  in  the  advancement  of  this  hitherto 
neglected  department  of  medical  science,  Dr.  INNIS  has 
opened  the  above-named  Dispensary  at  Hampstead  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square. 

Hoping  to  see  the  day  when  we  shall  not  be  behind  our 
French  neighbours  in  the  means  of  investigation  afforded  by 
the  establishment  of  an  ample  institution  exclusively  dedicated 
to  the  treatment  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  Dr.  INNIS,  in  the 
meanwhile,  earnestly  invites  all  who  feel  interested  in  this 
important  subject  not  to  despise  the  "  day  of  small  things," 
but  to  unite  with  him  at  once  in  carrying  out  this  infant  In- 
stitution, which  has  for  its  immediate  and  special  object  the 
testing  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  foregone  practice  has 
been  based  with  the  actual  operations  of  nature  under  disease. 


Gratuitous  Advice  and  Medicine  to  the  Poor,  afflicted  with 

Skin  Diseases,  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from 

Ten  to  One. 


An  Annual  Subscriber  of  One  Guinea  is  entitled  to  have  always 
Two  Patients  under  Treatment. 
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PREFACE. 


MY  object  in  preparing  the  following  brief  Manual 
for  public  consideration  has  not  been  the  addition  of 
any  new  doctrines  or  discoveries  in  relation  to  a 
subject  which  has  been  of  late  years  so  widely 
di -cussed,  and  whose  paramount  importance  is  at 
length  beginning  to  impress  the  general  mind.  I 
have  sought  rather  to  supply,  in  a  condensed  form, 
and,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  treating  of 
Midi  a  topic,  in  a  popular  manner,  just  so  much  plain 
and  simple  information  as  may  be  found  really  and 
practically  useful.  Let  me  hope,  therefore,  that  those 
of  my  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  department  of 
medical  science  who  shall  do  me  the  honour  to 
glance  at  this  unpretending  volume,  will  excuse  me 
that  I  have,  not  thought  proper  to  review  or  recapitu- 
late all  or  indeed  anvthin<i  that  has  been  discovered 
and  recorded  by  the  great  authorities  upon  this 
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subject,  cither  of  the  past  or  the  present  era.     It 
would   be  no  unpleasing  or  difficult  task  to  travel 
back  some   thousands  of  years  to  the  first  written 
notices    of   this    subject — to    speculate    upon    the 
probable  pathology  of  the  so-called  lepra  of  Moses, 
or  the  boils  of  Job — to  quote  Herodotus,  with  the 
gravity  of  a  Grecian — to  show  how  nearly  Hippocrates 
stumbled  upon  a  profound  truth — how  Pliny  romanced, 
how  Celsus  perpetrated  paragraphs,  and  how  Galen 
superficialized  upon  the  matter  under  consideration. 
From  the  Romans  we  might  pass  to  the  Arabians, 
and  announce  (what  it  is  so  important  (?)  for  every 
one  to  know)  that  Abinzoar  discovered  the  Acarus 
Scabiei,    and    made   some    blind    steps    towards    a 
classification.       Then   we   might   cool    ourselves    in 
higher   latitudes,   and    fill   many  a  goodly  page  of 
printed  paper  with  Teutonic,  Gallic,  and  Anglican 
appellations,  and  inflict  a  deal  of  remorseless  learning 
upon  the  hapless   reader  —  to    no    other    purpose, 
perhaps,    after  all,   than   to    elicit    the   involuntary 
ejaculation,  "  Cui  bono?"  Not  that  I  would  be  under- 
stood as  in  any  degree  depreciating  the  unwearied 
and  well-directed  investigations  which,  made  by  men 
of  acknowledged  science  and  erudition,  have  added 
so  largely  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge : — I  am 
merely  excusing  myself  for  not  casting  a  "  longing, 
lingering  look"  behind,  while  doing  the  little  in  my 
power  to  encourage  all  whom  it  may  concern  to  press 
on  in  advance.    It  will  be  seen  that  this  little  treatise, 
while  it  is  not  devoid  of  such  doctrines  as  may  serve 
to  keep  the  attention  of  the  student  from  wandering 
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iiir  awav  from  the  first  elementary  j)rinciples  of  the 
healing  art,  is  more  especially  intended  and  adapted 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  general  reader,  as  the 
person,  after  all,  more  immediately  interested  in  its 
contents. 

Disorders  of  the  Skin  being  the  one  description  of 
di>ease  patent  and  palpable  to  universal  recognition,  I 
con-ider  them  to  form,  precisely  on  that  account,  the 
subject  upon  which  it  is  most  important  that  sound 
practical  information  be  the  most  widely  diffused. 
In  endeavouring  to  accomplish  something,  however 
little,  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  I  have  not 
sought  after  novelty  or  singularity,  but  rather  aimed 
at  impressing  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
value  of  certain  well-known  sanitary  truths,  which  it 
is  one  thing  coolly  to  assent  to,  and  another  thing 
fully  to  appreciate  and  carry  out  in  daily  and 
personal  practice.  In  describing  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  cutaneous  mechanisms,  my  object  has 
been  to  do  so  with  as  much  conciseness  as  was 
consistent  with  my  main  design — that,  namely,  of 
arousing  the  non-medical  reader  to  the  importance  of 
maintaining  these  minute  organizations  in  a  state  of 
functional  efficiency.  The  limits  I  had  assigned  to 
HUM  If  would  not  allow  of  more  detailed  descriptions 
than  have  been  given;  while  the  popular  character 
which  it  was  my  wish  to  impress  upon  this  little 
Manual,  equally  precluded  me  from  entering  upon 
matter-  belonging  more  exclusively  to  the  scientific 
rtmcnt  of  the  Mil>j. 

Fully   ini|>rc<>cd    with    the    wisdom  of  the   ancient 
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adage,  "Prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  I  have 
endeavoured  in  a  brief  and  simple  manner  to  lay 
down  such  a  plan  of  domestic  and  personal  self- 
management  as  will  be  found  at  once  intelligible  to 
and  practicable  by  all  classes  and  members  of  the 
community.  And  I  think  I  may  add,  without  any 
fear  of  contradiction  from  the  facts  of  experience,  that 
those  among  my  readers  who  shall  peruse  the  first 
four  chapters  of  this  little  book,  and  carry  out  the 
maxims  therein  contained  in  their  daily  practice,  will, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  never  undergo 
any  personal  necessity  for  continuing  the  perusal 
further  :  the  exceptions  will  be  such  as  from  con- 
stitutional temperament  or  hereditary  disposition 
have  either  the  seeds  of  eruptive  disorders  latent 
within  them,  or  are  predisposed  to  generate  or 
acquire  them. 

The  brief  classification  of  Skin  Diseases  here 
given  will  perhaps  be  pronounced  as  deficient  by 
those  who,  already  familiar  with  all  that  has  been 
written  (and  it  is  not  a  little)  upon  this  subject,  are 
rather  desirous  of  extending  the  range  of  their  in- 
formation than  of  rendering  more  familiarly  known 
that  which  is  already  within  our  grasp.  To  such  I 
have  no  other  apology  to  offer  than  is  involved  in  the 
confined  limits  of  these  pages,  and  my  earnest  desire 
to  render  what  little  matter  they  contain  of  a  purely 
practical  description. 

Confining  myself  mainly  to  the  enumeration  of  such 
diseases  as  are  known  in  this  country,  and  are  even 
yet  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  amongst  us, 
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I  have  appended  the  usual  method  of  treatment 
laid  down  in  the  works  of  the  most  approved 
Dermatologists,  and  practised  by  the  medical  men 
of  the  day — together  with  such  occasional  additions 
or  modifications  as  have  proved  to  be  of  essential 
service  in  the  course  of  my  own  practice  in  a 
Dispensary  opened  by  myself  in  the  year  1847,  for 
the  exclusive  treatment  of  Skin  Diseases.  Ungentle- 
manly  and  ungenerous  remarks  have  not  been 
altogether  withheld  on  the  subject  of  that  Dispensary. 
Perhaps,  such  animadversions  being  almost  the  rule 
in  similar  cases,  it  may  be  thought  I  have  no  great 
right  to  complain.  Certainly  I  have  very  little 
disposition  to  do  so.  Hard  words  have  never  yet 
availed  to  turn  me  aside  from  what  I  considered  the 
riii'lit  path  ;  and  I  have  found  a  consolation  for  worse 
injuries  in  rendering  assistance  to  those  who,  suffering 
from  some  of  the  most  distressing  "  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,"  have  applied  to  me  for  it — irrespective 
<>1  then*  ability  or  non-ability  to  accompany  the 
application  with  a  fee. 

T.    I. 


28  May,  1849, 
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CHAPTER    I. 


IHi:  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SKIN,  WITH  A  VIEW  OF  ITS 
MECHANISM — THE  EPIDERMIS — THE  RETE  MUCOSUM — 
THE  DERMIS,  OR  TRUE  SKIN — PERSPIRATORY  AND  SEBA- 
CEOUS GLANDS— THE  HAIR — THE  NAILS — COLOUR  OF 
THE  SKIN. 

THE  external  envelope  or  natural  covering  of  the  human 
body,  as  well  as  that  of  most  of  the  other  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  careful  and  mi- 
nute observer  a  structure  at  once  most  marvellous  in  its  form- 
ation and  remarkable  for  its  miraculous  adaptation  to  the 
t'u  net  ion  s  it  is  intended  to  perform.  To  the  naked  eye  it 
•irs  but  an  ordinary  dry  membrane,  and  though  not 
<iLr  in  beauty  and  variety  in  the  different  races  and  con- 
ditions of  the  human  family,  it  unfortunately  but  seldom 
receives  that  due  care  and  attention  which  are  essentially 
necessary  to  our  general  health  and  well-being.  Who,  that 
has  not  investigated  with  careful  attention,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  powerful  microscope,  the  complexity  of  its  structure, 
\\ouM  iiiiaLrin«'  that  in  the  small  space  of  a  single  square  inch 
of  almost  any  part  of  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  there  exist 
some  thousands  of  channels  which  open  externally  and  which 
as  outlets  for  certain  effete  and  noxious  matters,  whose 
n  1 1  in  the  system  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
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of  health  ?  Yet  that  such  is  the  case,  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  true  physiology  of  health,  or  familiar  with  the  functions 
of  the  skin  in  reference  thereto,  will  pretend  to  deny. 

In  drawing  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  this  subject,  a 
subject  both  interesting  and  important  to  all,  I  shall  briefly 
consider  the  skin  under  the  aspect  in  which  it  is  commonly 
presented  to  our  consideration — that  is,  as  consisting  of  three 
principal  layers,  namely — 1,  the  outer  or  superficial  one,  called 
the  cuticle,  epidermis,  or  scarf-skin ;  2,  the  mucous  coat,  or 
rete  mucosum;  and  3,  the  dermis^  cutis  vera,  or  true  skin. 
These  are  usually  considered  in  connexion  with  some  of  the 
subjacent  structures,  such  as  the  adipose  tissue,  or  fat,  and 
the  delicate  net- work  of  fibres,  named  the  cellular  tissue. 

The  Epidermis  or  scarf-skin,  the  most  superficial  layer  of 
the  skin,  has  been  by  some  considered  as  a  perfectly  inorganic 
substance.  To  this  conclusion,  which  was  but  natural,  these 
parties  have  doubtless  arrived,  from  the  absence  of  nerves  in 
its  composition,  as  well  as  of  blood-vessels.  To  the  absence 
of  nerves  is  due  the  want  of  feeling  in  the  outer  cuticle,  which 
may  be  cut  to  a  certain  depth  without  pain,  a  fact  which  is  in 
the  compass  of  every  one's  experience :  and  from  the  absence 
of  blood-vessels,  or  their  supposed  absence,  a  want  of  vitality 
was  inferred.  But  the  inference,  is  not  altogether  so  clear 
as  the  fact ;  and,  further,  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was 
made  have  been  of  late  years  considerably  disturbed,  inasmuch 
as  vessels  plainly  appertaining  to  the  sanguiferous  system 
have  been  detected  in  the  scarf-skin,  and  even  injected  and 
preserved.  Its  vitality,  however,  if  vitality  it  have,  is  merely 
vegetative,  and  though  highly  sensitive  to  touch,  it  is,  per  se, 
as  before  observed,  insensible  to  pain. 

The  texture  of  the  cuticle  varies  considerably  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  as  well  as  in  different  individuals,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  contrast  between  the  face  and  the  heel,  or 
the  soft  hand  of  a  lady  and  the  sturdy  grasp  of  a  labourer.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  is  thinnest  in  those  parss  least  exposed  to 
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friction  and  contact  with  foreign  substances,  and  thickest, 
conversely,  in  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands, 
especially  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  performing  much 
manual  labour.  In  some  persons,  from  constitutional  causes, 
or  hereditary  disposition,  I  have  known  the  epidermis  of  the 
hand  to  assume  the  texture  and  hardness  of  the  outer  skin  of 
a  dried  sole.  The  epidermis  possesses  a  considerable  degree 
of  transparency:  hence  the  course  of  the  larger  veins  are 
plainly  seen  beneath  it :  hence  also  the  various  hues  it  assumes 
in  various  forms  of  disease,  as  the  jaundice ;  and  hence  the 
livid  l»lui<h  tinge  of  the  body  resulting  from  the  taking  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  large  doses.  In  these  cases  the  colouring 
matter,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  never  in  the  cuticle  itself,  but 
resides  in  the  rete  mucosum  and  the  other  vascular  tissues 
beneath  it. 

Tin-  main  function  of  the  epidermis,  there  is  not  a  doubt, 
is  protective — it  acts  as  an  ever-present  and  elastic  shield  to 
the  delicate  and  highly-sensitive  structures  which  it  everywhere 
encloses.  This  shield  is  essentially  constituted  of  a  number 
nt  layers  of  cells  which  are  perpetually  being  renewed  and  as 
antly  thrown  off,  a  fact  which  is  remarkably  demonstrated 
in  cases  of  scarlatina,  in  which  disease  the  most  extensive 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  is  of  never-failing  occurrence. 

lilar  process,  although  in  a  degree  scarcely  perceptible, 
is  continually  going  on  even  in  the  most  healthy  persons. 
The  lay  ITS  of  the  cuticle  are  very  numerous,  and  vary  greatly 
both  in  form  and  substance  during  their  gradual  propulsion 

1.-,  and  final  rejection  from  the  surface  ;  flattening  and 
.solidifying  as  they  are  projected  outwards,  an d  finally  leaving 

•dy  in  the  form  of  very  minute  scales.     Those  in  th. 

st  layer  are  in  a  nearly  fluid  state,  and  are  the  natural 

i  ions  of  minute  nuclei  resting  upon  thereto  mucosum, 

an- 1    which    possess  a   power  of  reproduction  that  is  truly 

tderfuL 

\ainincd  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  magnifier,  tin 
B  2 
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surface  of  the  cuticle  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  being  smooth,  or  nearly  so,  in 
some,  and  in  others  presenting  an  extraordinary  arrangement 
of  ridges  and  regular  elevations.  This  peculiar  contrivance  is 
most  manifest  upon  the  points  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  but 
especially  so  in  the  former,  where  the  ridges  are  arranged  in 
a  somewhat  circular  form,  and  are  intended  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  most  accurate  sense  of  touch.  In  all  parts  of  the  body 
the  cuticle  is  crowded  with  an  immense  number  of  invisible 
perforations  or  pores  which  are  channels  for  the  transmission 
of  the  secretions  hourly  accumulating  within  and'under  the 
true  skin :  these  pores,  it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  are 
especially  redundant  in  the  situation  of  the  ridges.  The 
secretions  which  find  an  exit  through  these  pores  are  the 
perspiration  (which  though  we  may  not  be  always  sensible  of 
it,  is  ever  exuding,)  and  the  oily  or  fatty  matter  given  off  by 
the  sebaceous  glands.  Besides  these  there  are  the  openings 
for  the  hair,  and  for  the  discharge  of  the  secretions  necessary 
for  its  growth  and  preservation. 

The  Rete  Mucosum,  or  second  portion  of  the  skin,  is  that 
structure  which  imparts  their  peculiar  colour  to  the  dark 
races  of  mankind,  being  comparatively  absent  in  persons  of  a 
fair  and  delicate  complexion.  This  also  is  found  to  consist  of 
cells  which  are  produced  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the 
cuticle,  but  are  not  thrown  off  and  reproduced  with  an  equal 
degree  of  rapidity.  In  these  are  imbedded  the  cells  which 
contain  a  peculiar  pigment  or  colouring  matter,  and  are  con- 
sequently called  pigment  cells.  This  colouring  matter  is 
transparent,  varies  much  in  hue,  and  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  carbon.*  These  pigment  cells  exist  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  as  in  the  iris  and  choroid  coats  of  the  eye  ;  in 
fair  persons  they  are  visible  in  the  areola  of  the  nipple,  noevi, 


*  The  Rete  Mucosum  is  the  seat  of  the  wonderful  colours,  observed 
in  some  animals,  and  various  fishes. 
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ci  mother-marks,  and  form  the  peculiar  spots  known  as 
freckles. 

The  rete  mucosum  appears  to  be  of  a  more  perfect 
:iizution  than  the  cuticle,  as  it  is  well  known  to  be  supplied 
with  blood-vessels,  and,  by  delicate  management,  these  may 
be  injected  without  much  difficulty.  The  main  use  of  the 
rete  mucosum  appears  to  be  to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  the  sun's 
rays,  preventing  them  from  penetrating  too  readily  to  the 
highly  organized  structure  beneath  it.  Hence  we  find  it  most 
developed  in  those  latitudes  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  most 
powerful  and  severe ;  and  whether  we  are  to  consider  its 
i -xi.-tence  as  a  cause  or  an  effect,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  all  who  are  exposed 
to  the  agency  of  highly-elevated  solar  heat.  It  is  a  fact  which 
admits  of  no  denial,  that  persons  of  the  fairest  complexion,  after 
a  short  residence  in  hot  climates,  soon  change  the  colour 
of  their  skin,  becoming  much  darker  than  before,  and  that  to 
jree  which  appears  almost  incredible,  considering  the 
short  space  of  time  in  which  the  change  is  sometimes 
effect 

It  has  never  yet  been  ascertained  in  what  manner  an 
elevated  temperature,  or  strong  solar  light,  can  operate  in  pro- 
ducing an  increase  in  development  of  the  pigment  cells. 
It  may  possibly  be  owing  to  some  process  analogous  to  that 
which  occurs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  which  light  is  found 
to  decompose  carbonic  acid,  liberating  its  oxygen,  and  fixing 
the  carbon  :  and  although  this  process  is  in  opposition  to  the 
general  known  rules  of  the  human  animal  economy,  it  may 
be  permitted  us  to  suppose  that  some  unusual  change  takes 
place  under  the  influence  of  the  very  powerful  light  and  heat 
of  tin-  sun  ;  for  we  find  that  those  who  take  the  pains  to 
protect  themselves  by  artificial  means  from  exposure  to  the 
excessive  heat  and  sun's  rays  of  the  tropics,  continue  to  remain 
as  fair  as  those  th  hind  in  t«-m  i  mules. 

A  cnri.'U-  j.li.  nomenon,    in  iviVremv  to  the  n  um. 
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may  be  observed  in  the  occurrence  of  small-pox,  when  it 
attacks  a  coloured  individual  in  a  severe  form.  In  such  a 
case,  the  pits  which  result  from  the  disease,  are  observed  to  be 
comparatively  white,  and  remain  so  for  many  mouths,  evidently 
proving  that  the  pigment  cells  have  been  thrown  off.  They 
are  renewed,  however,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  or  rather 
uncertain  period,  varying  from  three  or  four  months  to  two 
or  three  years,  after  which  the  pits  frequently  become  of  a 
darker  colour  than  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  skin. 

The  next  portion  of  the  skin,  known  as  the  Dermis,  or  True 
Skin,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  three  layers;  in  fact 
the  Rete  Mucosum  and  the  Cuticle  may  with  perfect  pro- 
priety be  considered  as  merely  appendages  or  secretions  upon 
the  surface  of  the  True  Skin.  The  structure  of  this  tissue  is 
of  the  most  highly  complicated  organization;  and  viewed  under 
a  well-defining  microscope  presents  a  spectacle  of  marvellous 
beauty  and  interest.  It  is  mainly  composed  of  minute  blood- 
vessels in  multitudinous  ramification,  and  the  ultimate  filaments 
of  nerves.  The  basement  of  this  structure  consists  of  cellular 
tissue,  in  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  ramify,  and  which 
also  give  lodgement  to  the  glands  that  secrete  the  perspiration 
and  fatty  matter  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Within  it  we 
find  also  the  roots  of  the  hair,  with  their  various  vessels  and 
appendages.  The  most  superficial  portion  of  this  wonderfully 
complicated  structure  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
being  in  some  nearly  if  not  quite  smooth,  in  others  raised  in 
the  form  of  conical  sections ;  and  in  others,  again,  presenting 
elegant  circular  ridges,  as  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  These 
various  forms  are  imparted  to  the  cuticle,  all  the  irregula- 
rities upon  the  surface  of  which  are  but  repetitions  and  fac- 
similes of  the  outer  portion  of  the  True  Skin.  The  beautiful 
ridges  on  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  the  seat  of  the  minute 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  which  are  profusely  distributed 
upon  them  in  a  singular  manner,  and  which  we  shall  have 
to  consider  more  at  length  in  an  ensuing  chapter. 
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The  blood-vessels,  abounding  in  infinite  profusion  in  every 

<>f  the  dermis,  (  a  fact  evidenced  by  the  sudden  blush  to 
which  the  face  and  neck  are  liable  in  cases  of  sudden  excite- 
ment )  inusft  be  considered  as  consisting  of  both  arteries  and 

— the  terminations  of  the  one,  that  is,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  other.  The  arteries,  dividing  into  small 
branches  and  multiplying  their  ramifications  as  they  proceed 
towards  the  surface  of  the  body,  are  the  channels  of  the  bright 
red  blood  in  its  passage  from  the  heart  to  their  very  ultimate 
capillaries,  which  have  been  styled  intermediate  vessels,  and 
may  perhaps  justly  be  so  considered.  These  intermediate 
vessels,  or  capillaries,  arc  at  the  same  time  in  equal  and 
similar  connexion  with  the  whole  system  of  veins,  which  carry 
back  the  now  exhausted  and  impure  bood  to  the  right 
ventricle,  where  it  passes  to  the  lungs  for  purification. 

The  glands  contained  within  the  structure  of  the  dermis  are 
<h  *  j.ly  .-rated  within  it,  just  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
adipose  and  cellular  tissue  interposed  between  the  skin  and 
the  muscles.  These  glands  are  of  two  kinds,  and  are  sub- 
servient to  different  functions.  One  set,  named  the  sudoriferous 

rspiratory  glands,  is  intended  to  throw  off  the  superfluous 
watery  particles ;  the  other,  named  the  sebaceous,  is  the 
medium  for  carrying  off  a  redundance  of  solid  and  effete 

r.  The  sudoriferous  or  perspiratory  glands  consist  of 
numerous  small  spherical  or  globular  structures,  situated  along 
the  under  surface  of  the  skin  in  every  part  of  the  body, 
although  more  abounding  in  some  situations  than  in  others. 
Kadi  gland  is  supplied  with  an  efferent  duct  in  the  form  of  a 
convoluted  tube,  having  numerous  spiral  turns,  and  passing 
through  the  epidermis  obliquely  by  a  species  of  valvular 
opening  which  relaxes  when  the  fluid  is  ejected.  The  gland 
is  bountifully  supplied  with  blood.  The  pores  or  openings  of 
these  tubes  are  most  visible  in  i  !.••  j minis  of  the  hand,  soles  of 
the  feet,  and  extremities  of  the  fingers,  where  they  occupy 
tlu  ridges  of  the  sensitive  papilla?,  producing  the  appearance 
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of  transverse  lines,  and  are  so  numerous  that  above  three 
thousond  of  them  may  be  considered  to  exist  in  the  space 
of  a  single  square  inch  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  From 
these  a  secretion  is  always  taking  place,  and  even  some  solid 
matter  is  thrown  off  by  the  epithelial  cells,  which  may  be 
considered  to  line  the  tubes.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  fluid,  passing  off  in  a  very  gradual  manner,  is  not  sensibly 
perceived;  but  in  hot  weather,  and  in  a  heated  or  excited 
state  of  the  body,  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  visible,  and  con- 
stitutes sensible  perspiration.  The  amount  of  solid  ingredients 
contained  in  the  perspiration  of  our  bodies  is  very  doubtful, 
although  their  nature  and  quality  have  been  identified :  they 
consist  of  lactic  acid,  some  proteine  compound,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  salts,  derived,  there  is  little  doubt,  from  the  serum 
of  the  blood. 

The  sebaceous,  or  fat  or  oil  glands  occupy  most  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  but  are  least  abundant  where  the 
perspiratory  glands  predominate.  They  are  almost  wanting 
in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  abounding 
principally  in  the  region  of  the  face  and  scalp.  They  are 
found  to  vary  considerably  in  size  and  complexity  of  form  ; 
sometimes  they  assume  that  of  straight  follicles ;  in  some 
parts  they  resemble  that  of  sudoriferous  glands,  but  with 
tubes  somewhat  wider  and  straighter;  in  others  they  are 
more  complete,  consisting  of  several  sacculi  clustered  round  a 
common  duct,  resembling  aborescent  masses.  Besides  the 
glands  above  described,  it  is  as  well  to  notice  the  meibonian 
glands,  which  are  small  sacculi,  branching  out  laterally,  situ- 
ated in  the  conjunctiva,  or  lining  membrane  of  the  eyelids, 
and  the  ceruminous  (or  wax)  glands,  which  are  long  tubes 
considerably  twisted,  and  copiously  supplied  with  vessels; 
they  are  situated  in  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  their  function 
is  apparent.  The  sebaceous  follicles  have  a  duty  to  perform 
in  reference  to  the  hair  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  it  is 
produced,  two  of  them  opening  uniformly  into  the  passage 
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of  each  single  hair,  to  which  they  probably  afford  nutriment 
of  some  kind.  These  glands  are  found  to  be  the  habitat  of  a 
certain  parasitical  insect,  which  has  been  named  Demodex,  or 
Entozoon  folliculorum,  which,  though  its  presence  often 
results  from  want  of  cleanliness,  or  due  attention  to  the 
demands  of  the  skin,  will  make  its  appearance  in  spite  of 
.  precaution. 

The  HAIR  of  the  body  is  another  appendage  of  the  skin, 
which  requires  especial  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  is  itself 
Hal ile  to  a  condition  considered  as  diseased,  and  because  it  is 
also  deeply  concerned  in  many  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Hair  is  generated  in  a  manner  analogous  to  dentine,  which 
is  but  the  production  of  a  pulp  enclosed  in  a  follicle.  The 
hair  follicle  is  produced  by  a  turning-in  of  the  skin,  which  is 
lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  epidermis :  from  the  bottom  of 
this  pit  a  little  papilla  proceeds,  composed  of  cells,  the  outer 
part  of  which  is  known  as  the  pulp.  The  follicle  is  decidedly 
vascular,  and  the  pulp  may  be  rendered  visibly  red  by  a  fine 
injection.  The  parts  of  the  hair  are  named  the  cortical  and 
the  medullary :  the  cortical,  as  the  term  implies,  consists  of 
the  investing  membrane,  and  is  of  a  fibrous  and  somewhat 
horny  texture ;  the  medullary  portion  consists  of  a  pith-like 
substance,  occupying  the  interior  of  the  shaft,  sometimes 
wanting,  but  in  the  case  of  certain  animals  greatly  predomi- 
nating, as  in  the  hair  of  the  musk-deer.  The  hair  is  covered 
with  extremely  minute  scales,  like  those  found  on  the  epider- 
mis, but  they  are  smaller,  and  arranged  in  rows,  like  tiles 
upon  the  house  top,  overlapping  each  other,  with  their  super- 
fir  in  1  edges  farthest  from  the  surface  of  the  skin — an  arrange- 
ment well  known  to  hair-dressers  and  weavers  of  wigs,  the 
58  of  whose  manipulations  depends  very  much  on  pro- 
serving  the  natural  position  of  the  hair. 

The  Colour  of  the  hair  is  found  to  be  very  different  in 
ditlerent  individuals.  It  is  probable  that  colour  would  be 
lonnd  to  be  perfectly  unil'-nn  in  a  decidedly  pure  and 
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unmixed  race.  In  mixed  races,  as  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
European  and  in  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  other 
continents,  the  colour  is  various ;  though  some  indication  of 
the  original  and  parent  stem  of  most  of  them  would  be 
afforded  by  the  predominant  colour  of  the  hair.  In  a  pure 
race  the  colour  of  the  hair  would  vary  only  in  the  different 
ages  of  individuals,  and  would  be  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by 
atmospheric  causes  or  variations  of  temperature. 

Colour  appears  to  depend  upon  some  deposit  derived  from 
the  hematosine  of  the  blood.  Hair  is  capable  of  being  bleached 
by  chlorine,  and  its  much  varied  hues  may  possibly  be  con- 
nected with  the  presence  or  absence  of  iron  which  is  more 
abundant  in  dark  than  in  light  hair.  The  fibres  of  the 
cortical  substance  are  most  probably  formed  by  elongated 
cells  possessing  horny  matter  secreted  in  their  interior. 

The  NAILS  of  the  fingers  and  toes  will  be  most  properly 
considered  as  only  an  altered  form  and  modified  condition  of 
the  epidermis,  although  they  possess  a  peculiar  and  separate 
apparatus  of  secreting  structure.  In  the  human  race  they 
are  of  much  less  importance  and  utility  than  in  many  of  the 
lower  animals,  to  whom  they  are  often  a  most  valuable  means 
of  defence,  as  in  the  tiger  race  and  the  whole  of  the  feline 
tribe :  in  other  species  a  structure  perfectly  analagous,  and, 
indeed,  only  a  modified  form  of  the  same  material,  becomes 
the  support  of  the  body,  as  in  the  hoofs  of  the  horse,  mule, 
and  ass,  &c.  In  the  hands  and  feet  of  man  they  serve  mostly 
as  a  protection  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  guard- 
ing the  delicate  scat  of  touch  from  violent  contact,  and  thus 
contributing  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  sensitivity  of  that 
important  faculty.  The  growth  and  increase  of  the  nails, 
originating  in  and  propelled  from  the  rear,  appears  to  proceed 
simultaneously  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  but  is 
mainly  in  the  longitudinal  direction ;  and  most  extraordinary 
specimens  of  their  anomalous  growth  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  collections  and  museums  of  medical  men ;  they  are 
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obtained,  for  the  most  part,  from  bed -ridden  patients,  whose 
sutleriiigs  have  precluded  them  from  attending  to  the  demands 
of  cleanliness  or  personal  appearance. 

If  the  nails  be  allowed  to  obtain  an  unsightly  and  almost 
unnatural  length,  by  default  of  ordinary  trimming  and  atten- 
tion, they  are  very  prone  to  become  curved  or  hooked  through 

pplicationof  very  little  pressure  or  resistance;  and  even 
in  cases  where  they  are  not  grossly  neglected,  pressure  against 
their  extremities  will  materially  interfere  with  and  prevent 
their  natural  growth.  This  is  frequently  the  consequence  of 

ing  tight  boots  and  shoes,  and  particularly  such  as  are 
too  short  for  the  proper  play  of  the  foot :  the  nail  being  thus 
confined  by  pressure,  and  its  growth  obstructed  in  the  proper 
longitudinal  direction,  the  laminae  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
forced  out  laterally,  and  the  nail  actually  grows  into  and  even 
perforates  the  skin  on  either  side,  causing  a  most  painful  affec- 
tion, which  necessitates  considerable  difficulty  in  its  removal. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  this  is  not  the  case,  the  nail  increasing 
occasionally  in  thickness  instead  of  length  or  width,  and 
forming  a  hard,  unsightly  and  even  painful  protuberance. 
Nature  often  appears  to  regard  such  indurated  nails  as 
foreign  bodies,  and  sets  up  a  process  to  throw  them  off 
periodically  in  cases  where  their  natural  growth  is  perma- 
nently interrupted. 

homogeniety  of  the  nails  and  epidermis  is  remarkably 
illustrated  in  certain  diseases,  most  especially  in  scarlatina,  in 
one  case  of  which  I  remember  my  patient  lost  all  the  nails 
from  the  fingers  ;  which  however  were  subsequently  replaced 
l,y  new  growths,  although  not  so  perfect  or  elegant  in 
appearance  as  were  the  primary  appendages. 

The  under  part  of  the  nails  is  known  as  the  sensitive  layer* 
and  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  vascularity  ;  this  it  is 
which  communicates  the  peculiar  pinkish  or  roseate  ti..t  that 
characterizes  them,  and  which  becomes  visibly  altered  in 
jaundice,  un  n  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Mh  pervading  the 
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blood  circulates  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  gives  to  the 
whole  visible  tissue  an  unsightly  yellowish  colour.  If  the 
nail  be  injured  by  a  blow,  the  vessels  beneath  may  be  ruptured, 
and  then  a  visible  extravasation  of  blood  takes  place ;  or  it' 
the  injury  be  less  severe,  white  spots  result  from  the  forcible 
compression  of  the  laminae  of  the  nail,  interfering  with  the 
healthy  circulation  of  the  blood  underneath:  such  white 
spots  may  be  frequently  noticed  on  the  nails  of  school-boys, 
who  are  not  generally  too  scrupulous  in  attention  to  their 
hands. 

The  part  of  the  nail  nearest  the  bone  or  root  presents  a 
crescentic  appearance,  of  a  white  colour,  and  is  known  as  the 
lunuhi,  or  little  moon ;  this  is  immediately  continuous  with 
the  scarf-skin,  which  is  extremely  prone  to  extend  upon  it, 
unless  some  care  be  occasionally  employed  to  retain  it  in  its 
true  position :  the  best  instrument  for  the  purpose  is  a  piece  of 
ivory,  flattened,  and  having  a  rounded  edge.  If  the  skin  be 
detached  with  too  much  violence  from  the  root  of  the  nails 
and  the  part  be  exposed  to  the  contact  of  irritating  substances, 
a  most  troublesome  disease  may  very  probably  ensue,  known 
by  the  name  of  Onychia;  it  is  attended  with  inflammation  and 
swelling,  a  discharge  of  offensive  fluid,  and  very  considerable 
pain ;  and  so  difficult  is  the  disease  to  manage,  that  in  some 
cases  excision  of  the  part  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  and 
even  before  this  distressing  alternative  is  adopted,  escharotics 
are  frequently  had  recourse  to,  which  entail  considerable 
suffering. 

Before  closing  this  brief  view  of  the  structure  of  the  skin, 
it  will  not  perhaps  be  considered  out  of  place  to  make  a  few 
remarks  relative  to  its  Colour.  It  has  long  been  customary 
with  writers  upon  this  subject  to  consider  the  Colour  of  the 
skin  as  referrible  solely  to  circumstances  of  temperature, 
climate,  solar  heat,  and  various  atmospheric  causes  and  con- 
ditions. How  far  such  causes  as  these  may  operate  in  inducing 
a  change  of  bodily  complexion  upon  individuals  exposed  to 
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them,  we  have  briefly  noticed  above,  and  it  is  not  relevant  to 
our  present  purpose  to  inquire  further :  the  effects  of  the  sun's 
rays  upon  the  hue  of  the  cuticle,  when  it  is  for  a  long  period 
sed  to  their  action,  are  known  to  all,  and  have  indeed  been 
more  or  less  experienced  by  most.  Nor  is  the  state  of  pallor  and 
almost  complete  etiolation  resulting  from  confinement  in  dark, 
ill-ventilated,  and  unwholesome  localities  unknown  to  the  ge- 
neral observer.  But  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness,  of  tropical 
heat  and  polar  cold,  can  go  no  farther  than  this.  They  cannot, 
and  never  could,  make  a  red  man,  to  say  nothing  of  a  red  race, 
black,  nor  a  white  man  red  or  copper-coloured.  The  differ- 
ence of  complexion  is  a  fact  independent  of  all  such  secondary 
agencies,  and  is  a  question  of  races,  not  of  latitudes. 

Were  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  conditions  of  colour  to 
certain  supposed  harmonizing  conditions  of  temperature,  the 
true  one,  can  it  be  supposed  that  confirmation  of  its  truth 
would  be  wanting  throughout  the  various  populations  of  the 
world?  Should  we  not  see,  as  we  approach  the  equator,  the 
numerous  nations  growing  darker  and  darker  as  they  spread 
beneath  the  tropics,  until  they  were  seen  black  as  Ethiops 
beneath  the  fiery  rays  of  a  vertical  sun — and  black  only  there? 
ALT; i in,  as  we  receded  towards  the  pole,  should  we  not  find 
them  losing  colour  with  every  degree  of  latitude,  till,  in  the 
northern  regions,  we  beheld  them  white  almost  as  their  own 
eternal  snows  ?  Either  such  must  be  the  case,  or  something 
very  like  it,  or  else  the  theory  of  solar  heat  and  tempera- 
ture is  not  the  true  theory  of  complexional  colour. 

But  what  arc  the  actual  facts,  and  how  far  do  existing  cir- 
cumstances on  our  globe  tally  with  or  discountenance  the 
theory  in  question  ?  Let  us  see. — 

In  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  North  America,  < -in- 
bracing  every  degree  of  latitude  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the 
tropics,  and  upwards  of  fifty  degrees  of  longitude,  the  wli«>K« 
of  the  aboriginal  or  native  races,  with  a  very  few  trilling  ex- 
ceptions (exceptions  that  tell  more  against  the  theory  of  trm- 
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perature  than  for  it),  are  of  one  uniform  copper-coloured 
complexion.  Pretty  corroboration,  this,  of  the  theory  of 
climate !  Again  :  in  the  Brazils,  the  very  hottest  part  of  the 
southern  continent  of  America,  have  existed  for  ages  two 
oppositely-coloured  races,  both  indigenous,  the  one  very  dark, 
almost  black,  the  other  nearly  white,  both  living  in  a  state  of 
barbarism,  and  both  equally  exposed  to  the  influence  of  tem- 
perature and  solar  heat.  Nay,  in  Peru,  under  the  very  line, 
are  found  white  aborigines,  living  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
while,  on  the  temperate  table-land  of  the  same  mountain- 
range,  live  the  proper  Peruvian  tribes,  the  very  darkest  of  all 
the  South  American  races ! 

If  we  go  to  the  Polynesian  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  we  find 
two  totally  dissimilarly- colored  races  living  under  the  same 
equal  sky,  the  one  not  a  shade  darker  than  the  average  Euro- 
pean tint,  the  other  a  perfect  negro.  In  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago we  meet  with  the  same  equally  marked  distinction, 
existing  in  the  Malay  and  the  Papoua  races,  indigenous  in  the 
same  latitudes,  exposed  to  precisely  the  same  atmospheric 
agencies,  and  leading  the  same  out-door  semi-barbarous  life, 
yet  differing  as  much  in  complexional  hue  as  do  the  English 
and  North  American  Indians ;  the  Malay  having  a  brown 
complexion  and  lank  hair — the  Papouan  being  black  as  soot, 
with  hair  short,  woolly,  and  frizzled  ! 

In  Africa,  among  the  Negro  races  of  the  torrid  regions,  we 
find  Arab  races,  who  have  resided  among  them  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  are  yet  only  brown.  Add  to  these  the  Tawrick 
race,  who  have  wandered  for  ages  among  the  burning  sand  of 
the  Great  Desert,  and  yet  still  retain  their  fair  complexions. 

Travel  where  we  will,  if  we  carry  the  same  impartial  spirit 
of  investigation  along  with  us — through  central  Africa — across 
the  vast  plains  of  Western  Tartary — through  the  dense 
hordes  of  China — or  further,  among  the  lately-explored  anti- 
podal regions — we  shall  find  Nature  in  her  broadest  manifes- 
tations everywhere  giving  the  lie  to  the  theory  of  climate  and 
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temperature.  But,  quid  amplius  egemus  testimonio  ?  There  is 
no  necessity  in  this  place  to  ransack  the  globe  for  further 
evidence.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  this  absurd 
though  long-received  theory  is  totally  at  variance  with  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  longer 
countenance. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


THE  SKIN  VIEWED  AS  A  DEFENCE — AS  THE  SEAT  OF 
BEAUTY — AS  THE  SEAT  OF  TOUCH — AS  A  MODERATOR 
OF  HEAT — AS  AN  EXCRETING  ORGAN— AS  AN  ORGAN 
OF  ABSORPTION. 

HAVING  briefly  considered  the  structure  of  the  Skin,  we 
shall  now  treat  cursorily  of  its  various  uses  and  functions,  and 
in  the  course  of  our  remarks  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  wonderful  and  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  various  organs 
to  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to  fulfil. 

First  in  the  order  of  functions,  as  that  which  most  naturally 
presents  itself  to  the  mind,  let  us  notice  its  evident  design  as 
a  means  of  defence.  The  skin  is  an  all-enveloping  shield y 
covering  and  protecting  every  part  of  the  body ;  for  this 
purpose  it  is  made  to  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  sensibility 
doubtless  conferred  upon  it  by  Nature  as  the  greatest  safe- 
guard against  danger  of  every  kind.  Endowed  with 
amazingly  elastic  and  contractile  powers,  it  adapts  itself 
pleasantly  to  every  possible  position  of  the  frame,  defending 
the  subjacent  organizations  from  the  assaults  of  foreign 
bodies,  and  repelling  in  a  manner  almost  intuitive  the 
slightest  contact  with  everything  calculated  to  injure  the 
interior  parts.  More  than  this,  it  sets  up  a  protectiveoppo- 
sition  and  warning  against  the  very  conditions  of  temperature 
which  are  alien  to  the  well-being  of  the  bodily  system. 
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At  the  first  exposure  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  an  undue 
degree  of  cold,  the  skin  immediately  contracts  its  myriads  of 
minute  and  sensitive  blood-vessels,  and  thus  diminishes  their 
contents;  each  separate  downy  hair  becomes  surrounded  with 
a  Hi  tie  pyramid  of  cuticle,  from  the  apex  of  which  it  projects, 
and  that  appearance  is  presented,  so  common  in  various  parts 
of  the  body  when  exposed  to  cold,  known  under  the  appella- 
tion of  "goose-skin,"  from  its  resemblance  to  the  deplumed 
cuticle  of  that  savoury  bird.  This  appearance  is  accompanied 
by  a  certain  degree  of  unpleasantness,  not  perhaps  amounting 
to  pain,  yet  of  a  nature  to  admonish  us  that  a  state  hostile  to 
our  comfort  is  commencing,  and  that  the  surface  demands  a 
warmer  covering.  If  this  admonition  be  disregarded,  and  the 
cold  be  suffered  to  increase,  smarting  pains  ensue,  the  small 
vessels  become  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  void  of  fluid,  and 
collapse,  the  skin  assumes  a  white  waxy  appearance,  and  a 
(k-atliy  sense  of  numbness  is  experienced.  It  is  this  complexion 
of  the  parts  which  in  very  cold  countries  is  well  known  and 
recognized  as  the  warning  of  immediately  impending  and 
serious  peril;  and  unless  effectual  means  be  speedily  taken  to 
restore  the  circulation,  the  parts  thus  affected  will  inevitably 
perish.  Experience  has  shewn  that  the  immediate  application 
of  warmth  to  frost-bitten  parts  is  fraught  with  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  members  affected,  being  usually  followed  by 
mollification.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  by  the  previous 
exposure  to  the  cold,  the  contracted  blood-vessels  have  not 
only  lost  the  due  amount  of  their  natural  fluid,  but  the 
supply  of  nervous  influence  is  also  suspended,  inasmuch  as  a 
free  distribution  of  arterial  blood  is  essential  to  the  action 
of  the  nerves  :  if  therefore  while  they  are  in  this  state,  even 
moderate  heat  be  applied  to  the  frozen  parts,  the  blood  is 
<lri u  n  too  suddenly  into  them,  and  the  weakened  vessels, 
1  laving  lost  much  of  their  elastic  power,  are  unable  to  with- 
stand the  violent  pressure,  and  cither  give  w  <x>me 
passively  distended,  so  that  the  blood  which  DOW  enters  t 
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speedily  coagulates,  and  loses  its  vitality,  and  the  parts 
irrecoverably  die.  The  sole  safely  effectual  mode  of  restoring 
the  lost  vitality,  is  to  apply  warmth  only  in  the  most  gradual 
manner.  The  parts  are  to  be  briskly  rubbed,  first  with  cold 
water,  or  even  with  snow,  for  some  time,  till  a  slight  return 
of  the  natural  heat  is  experienced,  and  then  the  water  may 
be  slowly  and  very  gradually  raised  in  temperature. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  Chilblains,  which  though  they  would  appear  to  be 
beneath  the  notice  of  most  medical  writers,  are  often  the 
cause  of  most  distressing  and  painful  experience  to  many, 
and  more  especially  to  children.  They  are  not  only  objection- 
able on  account  of  the  temporary  suffering  they  inflict,  but 
they,  further,  not  unfrequently  lead  to  permanent  injury  of 
the  feet  and  hands.  Many  persons  who  have  had  chilblains 
on  the  instep  when  young,  feel  the  inconvenience  for  many 
years  afterwards,  arising  from  the  permanent  induration 
remaining  after  the  cause  had  long  disappeared ;  and  the 
fingers  of  others  often  retain  through  the  whole  period  of 
youth,  and  even  later,  a  disfigured  and  unsightly  appearance. 

Chilblains  always  shew  themselves  in  parts  most  remote 
from  the  centre  of  circulation,  and  in  those  most  exposed  to 
pressure  and  to  contact  with  cold  bodies;  and  their  production 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  frost-bitten  parts.  By  the  pressure, 
or  by  the  cold,  the  nervous  and  vascular  supplies  are 
diminished,  and  a  lessened  vitality  is  the  result ;  the  vis 
medicalrix  natures,  by  reaction,  sends  the  blood  with  increased 
impetus  into  the  debilitated  structures ;  the  weakened  vessels 
become  abnormally  distended,  and  a  state  of  inflammation  is 
induced.  There  is  often  a  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels, 
and  the  ulcerative  process  is  set  up  by  nature  to  separate  the 
comparatively  dead  from  the  living  tissues.  As  prevention 
is  better  than  cure,  let  me  recommend  that  great  attention  be 
paid  to  the  clothing ;  the  legs,  arms,  and  feet  should  be 
protected  by  woollen  garments,  and  the  feet  especially  by 
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warm  boots  or  shoes  with  thick  soles,  of  which  cork  or  gutta 
percha  would  suitably  form  a  layer  ;  and  when  there  is  the 
least  indication  of  chilblains,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
>-e  the  parts  suddenly  to  the  heat  of  warm  water  or  the 
fire,  for  by  no  other  means  is  the  production  of  chilblains  so 
inly  insured.  It  is  far  better  to  make  use  of  cold  water 
for  washing  the  hands,  applying  at  the  same  time  considerable 
friction  to  the  parts  affected.  The  grand  preventive  is, 
however,  to  live  well,  to  keep  the  body  in  active  exercise, 
and  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  clothing. 

The  defensive  function  of  the  Skin  in  reference  to  heat,  must 
be  obvious  to  every  one.  If  any  part  of  the  body  be  too  closely 
approximated  to  the  fire,  or  any  burning  substance,  a  painful 
sensation  is  rapidly  excited,  and  one  which  warns  us  to 
observe  a  respectful  distance.  The  reason  is  clear :  If  the 
skin  were  less  sensible,  we  might  be  often,  and  indeed  con- 
stantly,  exposed  to  the  injurious  effects  of  too  great  heat, 
The  surface  of  the  body  might  be  easily  injured,  and  that  to 
such  an  extent  as  would  probably  be  destructive  of  life. 
Muiis.  Dupuytren  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  more  than 
ighth  of  the  surface  of  the  skin  be  destroyed  by  burning, 
death  will  inevitably  result. 

The  sympathy  between  the  outer  skin  and  the  internal 
one,  or  mucous  membrane,  is  perhaps  more  fully  exhibited 
in  cases  of  burns  and  scalds  than  in  any  other  instance  tliat 
could  be  adduced.  Such  injuries  are  often  followed  by 
inllamiiiation  of  the  lungs  or  abdominal  canal,  which  is  not 
uiif'ri Mpicntly  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  It  is  most 
essential,  therefore,  that  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  be  such 
as  to  admonish  us  of  the  mischief  produced  by  burning 
bodies;  for  when  heat  is  applied  in  a  minor  degree,  if  elevated 
to  a  certain  extent  beyond  th  t« •Literature  of  the  blood, 
severe  mischief  may  result.  If  the  feet,  for  instance,  be  put 
into  hot  water  not  more  than  twenty  degrees  higher  than 
blood-heat,  the  skin  will  be  raised  into  a  blister,  which  will 
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entail  considerable  suffering  for  some  days.  The  sun's  rays, 
in  hot  climates,  are  sometimes  so  scorching,  that  a  similar 
consequence  will  result  from  the  exposure  of  the  more 
sensitive  parts  of  the  body.  Hence  we  find  that  in  such 
countries,  due  precautions  are  used  by  the  out -door  population, 
in  the  form  of  ample  hats  or  large  turbans,  in  order  to  protect 
the  head  and  face. 

Were  it  not  for  the  pain  inflicted  by  a  spark  of  fire, 
perhaps  but  few  children  would  attain  to  adult  age — and 
those  who  did  would  be  more  or  less  mutilated  by  the  action 
of  heat.  Serious  mischief  occasionally  ensues  from  the  use 
of  hot  baths,  when  these  are  resorted  to  or  superintended  by 
the  inexperienced,  A  melancholy  case  occurred  not  long 
since  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  a  patient  unable  to  judge  of 
the  proper  temperature,  was  literally  scalded  to  death. 

The  pain  once  felt  from  the  bite  or  sting  of  an  insect, 
warns  us  against  the  attacks  to  be  dreaded  from  the  whole 
series  of  the  poisonous  genera,  of  which  there  are  many, 
including  reptiles,  whose  venom  is  speedily  diffused  through 
the  frame,  and  proves  fatal  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

The  defensive  function  of  the  skin  is  beautifully  shown  in 
the  case  of  a  blister.  When  the  cantharis  vesicatoria,  or 
blistering  fly,  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  active 
poison  of  which  it  is  composed  produces  such  irritation  as  to 
threaten  with  destruction  the  highly  organized  tissues  beneath ; 
but  here  we  are  met  with  an  admirable  provision  of  Nature 
to  protect  the  more  deeply-seated  structures  from  severe  or 
permanent  injury :  the  irritant  causes  an  increased  flow  of 
blood  to  the  part ;  the  distended  vessels  throw  off  some  of 
their  thinner  particles,  which  collect  in  the  space  between  the 
true  skin  and  cuticle,  forming  what  is  commonly  denominated 
a  blister.  The  vessels  which  permeate  the  cuticle  are  tem- 
porarily closed  by  the  compression  resulting  from  the  effused 
fluid,  and  this  fluid  forms  an  excellent  barrier  between  the 
irritant,  which  may  remain  applied  to  the  surface,  and  the 
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highly  organized  tissue  underneath  it.  Thus  the  blisters 
following  accidental  burns  and  scalds,  may  be  looked  upon 
not  only  as  an  effect  of  the  application  of  undue  heat,  but  in 
the  light  of  a  conservative  process,  to  protect  the  true  skin 
from  a  continuance  or  repetition  of  the  contact  of  a  body 
injuriously  hot. 

There  are  many  chemical  substances  which,  if  applied  to 
the  surface,  would  in  a  few  minutes  destroy  the  structure  of 
the  skin ;  all  such  agents,  however,  give  rise  to  great  pain, 
and  thus  teach  us  to  beware  how  we  trifle  with  substances, 
which  may  extend  their  influence  by  absorption  to  the  deeper 
I  organs.  Were  it  not  for  the  aching  or  smarting  pains 
which  accompany  blows  or  bruises,  we  should  unwittingly 
expose  our  frames  to  the  most  severe  injuries  of  the  vessels 
and  nerves,  such  as  must  unavoidably  render  them  useless  and 
destroy  their  vitality. 

It  is  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  which  gives  to  the  knife  of 
the  surgeon  all  its  horrors ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  in  sur- 
gical operations,  a  far  greater  amount  of  pain  is  endured 
during  the  division  of  the  skin  than  when  the  fleshy  parts  are 
severed,  and  that  the  idea  of  severe  pain  and  torture  as  con- 
nected with  the  division  of  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  is  alto- 
r  a  popular  error. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  this  ex- 
treme sensibility  it  is  which  essentially  constitutes  the  skin 
an  ever-present  and  ever-watchful  defence  and  protection  to 
the  bodily  structure.  Liable,  from  its  delicate  organization 
and  soft  and  tender  material,  to  be  wounded,  torn,  and  rent 
asunder  by  ten  thousand  accidents,  it  is  endowed  with  an  all- 
pervading  sensibility,  which  alarms  and  arouses  our  immediate 
carefulness  and  attention,  and  awakens  every  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  at  the  slightest  contact  with  danger ;  and  he 
must  be  dull  indeed  who  does  not  perceive  tliat  this  sensi- 
bility has  been  evidently  designed  as  an  admonitory  feeling  to 
in  us  from  involuntarily  injuring  or  mutilating  any 
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portion  of  the  complicated  mechanism  of  our  frames,  in  which 
no  part  can  suffer  or  be  impaired  without  detriment  to  the  rest. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well,  before  proceeding  to  notice  its 
more  important  functions,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
of  the  evident  design  of  the  Creator  in  reference  to  the  Skin, 
that  it  should  be  an  attribute  of  beauty  and  ornament  to  the 
human  frame.  (i  Beauty,"  says  a  very  old  proverb,  u  is  but 
skin  deep :"  In  the  superficial  sense  of  the  words  this  is  true 
enough,  and  in  this  sense,  for  the  present,  we  will  be  content 
to  take  them — merely  remarking,  by  the  way,  that  there  are 
infinitely  greater  beauties  in  man's  organic  structure  than 
meet  the  eye  of  his  fellows,  and  that  the  beauty  of  adaptation 
which  attracts  and  enchants  the  scientific  investigator,  is  a 
beauty  of  a  far  higher  order  than  any  that  is  ever  presented 
to  the  mere  visual  sense.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  us  here  to 
recognize,  that  it  has  plainly  been  the  design  of  the  all-wise 
Maker,  to  please  the  eye  and  enchant  the  senses,  by  imparting 
to  the  structure  which  we  are  considering,  those  elements  of 
loveliness,  which  it  has  been  the  delight  of  all  ages  to  acknow- 
ledge and  to  contemplate.  A  form  of  the  most  perfect  and 
exquisite  proportions,  however  suggestive  it  may  be  of  grace, 
vigour,  and  strength,  wanting  the  roseate  tint  of  life  and 
health,  fails  fully  to  satisfy  us.  In  the  varying  hues  of  com- 
plexion, we  find  a  charm  superior  to  anything  that  mere 
outline  and  contour  can  afford;  and  though  we  may  be  excited 
to  admiration,  nay,  even  to  awe  and  reverence,  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  glorious  productions  of  a  Flaxnian,  a  Can  ova, 
or  a  Bacon,  it  is  not  because  the  lifeless  marble  possesses  a 
beauty  at  all  comparable  to  the  living  loveliness  it  represents 
— but  rather  because  the  marvellous  skill  of  the  sculptor  lays 
fast  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  and  the  ex- 
cited faculty  spontaneously  realises  what  is  wanting  in  the 
work  of  art,  and  beholds  the  warm  blood  mantling  in  the 
veins,  sees  the  bosom  heave  and  swell,  and  supplies  a  soul  of 
corresponding  purity  to  the  matchless  perfection  of  form. 
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It  was  doubtless  from  a  sense  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
the  female  skin  that  the  ancient  sculptors  coloured  their 
statues;  and  if  this  were  done  with  an  approximation  to 
ct  truth  of  tint,  and  managed  with  delicate  skill,  it  must 
have  added  not  a  little  to  their  transcendant  beauty  and 
merit  Poets  of  every  age  and  nation  have  celebrated  the 
charms  of  complexion  ;  and  all  the  countless  beauties  of  the 
floral  kingdom — all  that  is  fair  and  lovely  on  earth,  and  all 
that  is  fairer  still  in  the  evanescent  dyes  of  a  summer  heaven, 
have  been  laid  under  contribution  to  furnish  similes  and 
parallels  to  shadow  forth  its  loveliness.  How  truthfully  is 
tins  universal  feeling  embodied  by  our  own  Shakespear,  in 
the  soliloquy  of  Othello,  when,  on  the  point  of  destroying 
the  life  of  his  cherished  Desdemona,  he  says  : — 

"  Yet  Til  not  shed  her  blood, 
Nor  scar  that  \vhiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 
And  pure  as  monumental  alabaster." 

Alas!  for  the  transitory  existence  of  a  beauty  so  full  of 
enchanting  emotion  I  It  is  only  during  the  brief  season  of 
youth  that,  do  what  we  may,  it  can  be  preserved  in  its  per- 
fection. Every  step  in  dissipation  undermines  its  charms 
and  sullies  its  bloom  :  as  years  creep  on,  its  softness,  round- 
ness, and  texture  degenerate,  and  its  freshness  disappears: 
As  old  age  advances,  it  becomes  worn  and  sallow,  wrinkled 
and  furrowed,  through  the  gradual  loss  of  the  adipose 
deposits  beneath  it,  and  the  surface,  no  longer  the  seat  of 
vigorous  action,  becomes  covered  with  large  scaly  patches, 
and  feels  harsh,  dry  and  inelastic — and  thousands,  then  for 
the  first  time,  become  fully  conscious  to  how  great  an  extent 
the  external  adjuncts  of  form  and  complexion  delight  the  eye 
and  captivate  the  affections. 

Let  us  now  briefly  advert  to  the  Skin  as  the  seat  of  the 
Sense  of  Touch.  In  glancing  at  the  animal  king«!«'in.  ire 
>hall  see  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  the  animal  races  to 
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whom  this  is  a  moat  important  and  valuable  faculty.  The 
proboscis  of  the  elephant,  the  tentacula  of  certain  fishes,  as 
the  barbie,  the  cod,  &c.,  and  the  prehensile  tails  of  some  of 
the  monkey  tribes,  perform  the  office  of  hands  and  fingers, 
so  far  at  least,  as  to  these,  and  many  other  classes,  the  sense 
of  touch  is  concerned.  And  if  we  were  to  investigate  the 
structure  of  the  several  organs  applicable  to  these  uses,  we 
should  invariably  find  that  the  same  mechanical  provision  had 
been  made  to  ensure  their  use  and  efficiency.  What  these 
provisions  are,  let  us  now  cursorily  examine.  Premising,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  information  conveyed  to  the  brain  by 
the  sense  of  Touch,  is  entirely  due  to  nervous  agency,  it 
behoves  us  to  enquire  how  this  agency  is  distributed,  and 
whether  and  wherefore  it  is  found  to  be  more  abundant  in 
one  part  of  the  frame  than  another. 

The  faculty  of  Touch  pervades  all  parts  of  a  healthy  body, 
and  some  notion  may  consequently  be  formed  of  the  nature  of 
any  substance  brought  in  contact  with  any  portion  of  the 
naked  surface  of  the  skin ;  but  the  chief  seat  of  this  sense  is, 
for  obvious  reasons,  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  the  tongue. 
Accordingly  it  is  found  on  inspection,  that  the  ultimate  fila- 
ments of  the  nerves  which  (connected  together  throughout 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body)  enter  the  papillae,  and  sheath 
their  points  in  the  epidermis  itself,  are  greatly  more  nume- 
rous at  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  in 
man,  and  at  those  parts  designed  to  perform  the  office  of 
Touch  in  animals,  than  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  frame. 
In  the  elephant,  for  instance,  the  nerve  which  is  destined  to 
supply  sensation  to  the  end  of  the  proboscis  is  larger  than  the 
whole  of  the  muscular  nerves  together;  and  in  man  the 
ridges  of  papillaj.  each  one  the  sheath  of  the  ultimate  filament 
of  a  nerve,  may  be  observed  in  countless  numbers  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Now  every 
one  must  have  observed  in  his  own  experience,  that  when  the 
fingers  are  numbed  with  cold,  the  sense  of  touch  is  deadened, 
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and  this  sometimes  to  eo  great  a  degree  as  to  amount  to  a 
total  absence  of  the  tactile  faculty.  The  reason  of  this  will 
appear  when  we  consider  that  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
action,  a  condition  without  which  it  is  entirely  suspended,  is 
the  continued  presence  of  blood  in  active  circulation.  To 
ensure  this,  each  individual  nervous  papilla,  small  as  the 
structure  is,  is  provided  with  the  slender  branch  of  a  blood- 
vessel, accompanying  the  nervous  filament,  and  imparting 
that  vitality  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  sensitivity. 
But  if  the  circulation  be  lessened  by  the  application  of  ex- 
cessive cold,  the  nervous  action,  seeing  that  it  is  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  warmth  imparted  by  the  blood,  will  of 
course  be  lessened  in  an  equal  degree,  and,  with  the  entire 
cessation  of  the  circulation,  will  also  cease  altogether.  This 
effect  is  witnessed  occasionally  in  parts  very  much  benumbed 
and  frozen — and  such  parts  may  even  be  lacerated,  or  severely 
wounded,  without  the  consciousness  of  the  unfortunate 
patient. 

Like  all  other  faculties,  the  sense  of  Touch  is  very  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation  and  improvement.  Blind  persons,  more 
especially  such  as  are  not  engaged  in  rough  and  laborious 
manual  employments,  readily  learn  to  read  by  feeling,  with 
ips  of  the  fingers,  the  raised  surfaces  of  letters  prepared 
for  their  use.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  a  blind  man 
distiiiLjuidh  counterfeit  coin  from  the  legal  currency,  by  the 
touch  alone.  We  know  that  in  many  cases  the  touch  is 
capable  of  yielding  us  that  information  which  the  sight  is 
insufficient  to  impart :  thus,  we  feel  with  the  fingers  and 
palms  of  the  hands  the  texture  of  certain  fabrics,  when  we 
would  form  a  judgment  of  their  fitness  for  certain  purposes, 
or  of  the  perfection  of  their  manufacture.  In  some  instances, 
too,  the  tongue  is  a  better  test  than  the  palms  or  the  fingers ; 
thus  we  know  that  lapidaries  are  in  the  habit  of  judging  of 
the  surface  and  polish  of  precious  stones  by  placing  them  in 
contact  with  tin  tongue.  It  is  worth)-  ..I'  remark,  also,  that 
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deaf  persons  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  touch,  a  circumstance 
which  would  seem  to  imply,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  instinctive 
functions  of  any  or  all  of  the  bodily  senses,  to  remedy  as 
far  as  possible  any  defect  which  may  obtain  in  either  of  them. 
Sailors  and  artificers,  long  accustomed  to  the  roar  of  the 
tempest  or  the  rumbling  din  of  iron  machinery,  though 
they  will  sleep  undisturbed  by  the  loudest  noises,  are  known 
to  start  into  wakefulness  at  the  slightest  touch. 

The  next  function  we  shall  notice  is  one  most  important  in 
its  nature,  and  wonderful  beyond  expression  in  its  contrivance 
and  mode  of  operation :  I  allude  to  the  action  and  properties 
of  the  skin  as  a  moderator  or  regulator  of  heat.  It  must 
appear  to  parties  unaccustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  such 
subjects  as  that  upon  which  we  are  now  engaged,  as  a  fact 
singular  and  striking,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  is  very  nearly  the  same  throughout  the 
various  regions  of  the  earth — that  in  the  hoar  deserts  of 
Greenland  and  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  blood  that  pulsates  in 
human  veins  is  of  a  temperature  almost  precisely  similar, 
although  the  difference  in  that  of  the  several  atmospheres 
may  amount  to  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  The  preservation  and  maintenance  of  this 
almost  uniform  heat  of  the  blood,  a  provision  at  once  so 
necessary  for  the  health  of  the  bodily  functions,  and  so  bene- 
ficently adapted  to  the  wandering  and  migratory  propensities  of 
the  human  race,  is  a  phenomenon  of  such  interest  that  it 
cannot  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed. 

This  subject  has  excited  the  attention  of  medical  men  for 
a  number  of  centuries,  and  many  and  varied  have  been  the 
theories  of  Animal  Heat,  which  have  amused  and  deceived 
their  originators  at  different  periods  of  time.  Some  have 
referred  the  heat  of  the  body  to  a  different  capacity  for  heat 
in  the  arterial  and  venous  blood,  contenting  themselves  with 
the  bare  assertion  of  the  fact,  that,  when  the  red  blood  is 
changed  into  the  black  or  venous  fluid,  there  is  less  room  for 
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heat,  and  it  is  consequently  disengaged.  Others  have  attri- 
buted it  to  the  nervous  system,  from  having  observed  that  in 
the  paralyzed  parts  of  the  human  frame,  and  in  those  portions 
of  the  bodies  of  animals  from  which,  for  the  sake  of  expe- 
riment, the  nervous  supply  had  been  cut  off,  the  temperature 
was  reduced  much  below  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body  :  this 
deduction,  however,  is  a  mere  assumption,  inasmuch  as  no 
experiments  of  this  kind  ever  furnished  evidence  that  the 
nerves  contained  heat,  or  were  capable  of  generating  it.  The 
reason  why  paralyzed  limbs  are  colder  than  other  parts,  is, 
that  less  blood  is  propelled  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
waste  that  the  muscles  and  tissues  have  undergone,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  less  heat  must  be  evolved  in  them. 

Animal  heat  is  generated  and  maintained  by  a  vital  and 
chemical  process  analogous  to  combustion,  which  is  inces- 
santly in  operation  in  all  living  animals,  and  most  clearly 
demonstrable  in  the  warm-blooded  ones.  The  nature  of  the 
process  is  as  follows : — By  the  act  of  respiration  the  vitalizing 
portion  of  the  atmospheric  air,  named  the  oxygen  gas,  enters 
by  the  lungs  into  the  blood,  and,  in  part,  gives  to  it  its  bright 
red  arterial  colour ;  but  to  which  of  the  elements  of  the  fluid 
it  more  immediately  attaches  itself,  whether  to  the  iron  or  to 
proteine  compounds,  has  not  been  agreed  upon.  This 
oxygen  then  travels  along  the  arteries  to  the  capillaries,  in 
li  locality  it  becomes  united  with  certain  other  elements 
of  the  body,  more  especially  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and 
with  them  forms  carbonic  acid  and  water;  this  union  is 
necessarily  attended  with  condensation  of  volume,  because 
oxygen  gas  unites  with  carbon  and  at  the  same  time  occupies 
no  more  space ;  consequently  there  must  be  condensation, 
and  of  course  less  room  for  heat,  which  is  unavoidably  thrown 
off.  The  blood  now  changes  colour,  becoming  dark  purple, 
or  venous,  and  carries  from  the  circumferent  superficies, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  the  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  whi« -h  escape  in  a  great  measure  by  the  lungs. 
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That  venous  blood  contains  more  carbonic  acid  than  arterial, 
has  been  shown  by  numerous  experiments  ;  and  it  has  long 
been  known  that  carbonic  acid  gas  passes  off  by  the  lungs  in 
great  abundance,  amounting  on  an  average  in  the  adult,  to  as 
much  as  twenty-four  thousand  cubic  inches  in  the  space  of 
twenty- four  hours ;  this  is  sufficient  to  yield  eleven  ounces  of 
solid  carbon. 

But  the  question  still  remains  to  be  asked,  by  the  non- 
medical  reader,  Whence  comes  the  heat  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  it  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and,  but  in  a 
very  minor  degree,  from  the  food  which  we  take  into  our 
bodies ;  and  we  find  that  the  more  blood  there  is  circulating 
in  any  part,  and  the  more  rapidly  it  is  converted  from 
arterial  into  venous  blood,  so  much  the  more  rapidly  and 
abundantly  is  heat  evolved — and,  conversely,  the  slower  the 
circulation,  the  lower  is  the  temperature,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
condition  of  hybernating  animals  during  the  winter,  at 
which  season  the  action  of  the  heat  is  most  feeble,  and  the 
movements  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  scarcely  perceptible. 

To  enter  more  extensively  into  this  subject  would  occupy 
too  much  of  our  space,  and  we  have  said  perhaps  as  much 
already  as  is  relevant  to  our  present  purpose.  It  requires  but 
a  moderate  amount  of  study  and  reflection  to  perceive  that 
the  above  is  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  agency  which 
Nature  employs  to  support  the  animal  temperature. 

But  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  capability  of  the  body 
for  generating  heat  is  very  considerable,  it  would  be  inade- 
quate to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  to  compensate  for  its 
very  rapid  abstraction  in  the  cold  northern  climates  of  the 
globe,  if  the  surface  were  exposed  to  the  chilling  and  biting 
blasts.  Experience,  therefore,  teaches  the  inhabitants  to 
have  recourse  to  fit  coverings  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
rigours  of  climate.  Nature  provides  them  on  the  spot 
with  such  substances  as  are  best  qualified  for  the  purpose ; 
hence  we  find  them  clothed  with  the  skins  and  furs  of  animals, 
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which  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  and  better  calculated, 
perhaps,  than  any  others  to  retain  the  heat  evolved  by  the 
skin.  Still,  from  the  frigid  air  of  the  climate,  a  much 
larger  portion  of  heat  is  abstracted  from  them  than  the  vital 
functions  could  possibly  afford  to  lose,  were  the  mode  of 
living  the  same  as  obtains  in  warm  and  temperate  latitudes: 
but  we  find  customs  of  diet  prevailing  altogether  different, 
and,  repugnant  as  they  are  to  our  own  more  refined  ideas  and 
feelings,  such  as,  upon  reflection,  we  are  constrained  to 
acknowledge  to  be  most  wisely  contrived  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  inhabitants  in  a  measure  of  comfort,  vigour,  and  health. 
They  feast  upon  the  fat  and  blubber  of  the  whale  and  the 
M-ul ;  they  drink  train  oil  in  abundance,  when  such  a  delicacy 
can  be  obtained ;  and  such  a  diet,  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  plainly  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted  to  meet  the  ever-recurring  demands  of  an  icy 
atmosphere  upon  the  bodily  heat.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  cold  countries  the  loss  of  bodily  fluids  from  excretion 
is  greatly  less  than  in  warm  ones,  and  that,  therefore,  the 

evolved  in  the  process  of  perspiration  is  comparatively 
little. 

It  is  in  hot  countries,  where  the  air  is  elevated  to  some 
degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  that  the  utility 
of  the  skin  as  a  regulator  of  the  bodily  temperature  is  most 

nt  In  the  tropical  latitudes,  under  the  rays  of  a 
\Litical  sun,  a  copious  flow  of  blood  is  determined  to  the 
surface  of  the  body :  the  dilated  vessels  become  surcharged, 
and  the  secreting  glands  of  the  skin  are  called  into  active 
operation:  we  then  see  the  fluid  visibly  escaping  by  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  and  when  the  heat  is  very  intense,  the 
sweat  becomes  so  copious  as  to  run  down  in  considerable 
streams.  This  perspired  fluid  (and  here  we  sec  its  action  in 
regulating  the  heat  of  the  body)  is  almost  immediately  con- 

d  into  vapour,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  expand- 
ing, acquires  an  increased  capacity  for  heat,  which  it  takes 
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up  from  the  heated  surface  of  the  skin,  to  the  great  relief 
and  comfort  of  the  whole  frame ;  and,  the  greater  the  heat 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  more  rapidly  the  evolving 
process  goes  on. 

It  is  by  this  natural  and  wonderful  contrivance  that  per- 
sons have  been  and  still  are  enabled  to  expose  themselves  to 
a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  boil  water,  and  even  to 
roast  dead  animal  substances.  A  few  years  since  M.  Chau- 
bert  caused  a  great  sensation  in  London,  by  exhibiting  the 
power  of  endurance  of  the  human  body  when  exposed  to 
great  heat.  He  entered  an  oven  heated  to  a  temperature 
much  above  that  of  boiling  water,  and  remained  until  chops 
and  steaks  which  he  took  in  with  him  were  cooked.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  made  numerous  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  highest  temperature  which  their  bodies 
could  bear  without  any  sensible  injury,  but  they  never 
exposed  themselves  to  so  high  a  temperature  as  M.  Chaubert 
endured.  In  the  pursuit  of  their  daily  callings  men  are 
often  subjected  to  a  very  high  temperature.  Thus  engine- 
men  who  are  employed  in  steam-packets  are  constantly 
when  at  work  exposed  to  enormous  heat,  and  the  effects  of 
it  are  visible  in  the  profuse  perspiration  which  they  conti- 
nually undergo,  and  which  requires  to  be  compensated  by  an 
abundant  supply  of  drink. 

From  experiments  performed  with  great  accuracy,  it 
appears  that  a  robust  healthy  man  may  lose  from  the  effects 
of  violent  heat,  as  much  as  five  pounds  weight  of  fluid  in  the 
course  of  a  single  hour.  In  the  ovens  used  by  sculptors,  the 
persons  employed  are  required  to  subject  themselves  to  a 
temperature  of  above  one  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 
for  some  hours  together,  and  this  without  any  apparent 
detriment  to  their  health ;  for  as  soon  as  they  pass  into  a 
cooler  atmosphere,  the  pores  of  the  skin  gradually  close,  the 
perspiratory  glands  cease  their  very  abundant  secretion,  and, 
the  cooler  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  surface,  the  accele- 
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!  action  of  the  blood  from  the  central  to  the  superficial 
part*  is  retarded,  and  the  natural  state  of  the  circulation  is 
rc.-umed.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  but  for  the  vital  orga- 
nization and  multiplied  capacities  of  the  skin,  the  varieties 
and  vicissitudes  of  temperature  and  climate,  would  speedily 
overwhelm  the  animal  functions,  and  entail  their  inevitable 
destruction. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  Skin  as  an  excreting 
organ.  The  outlets  of  the  body  for  carrying  off  effete  and 
noxious  matters,  are,  (besides  the  bowels,)  the  skin,  lungs, 
liver,  and  kidneys,  each  of  which  requires  to  be  maintained 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium  to  constitute  perfect  health,  although 
each  may  for  a  time  be  called  upon  separately  to  act  occa- 
sionally for  the  others;  but  if  the  functions  of  either  be 
suspended  altogether,  the  most  alarming  symptoms  ensue, 
and  death  may  in  a  short  time  be  expected,  unless  remedial 
measures  be  resorted  to  without  loss  of  time.  The  skin, 
as  the  seat  of  perspiration,  is  the  main  outlet  for  the  thin 
watery  particles  of  the  blood,  which  are  constantly  being 

i  into  the  system  with  every  accession  of  food,  whether 
solid  or  fluid;  and  for  a  long  period  the  material  of  per- 
s  pi  ration  was  regarded  as  merely  this  particular  component 
of  the  vital  stream,  separated  and  thrown  off  by  the  very 
in  in  ute  extreme  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels.  Later  and 
more  accurate  investigations  have,  however,  succeeded  in 
discovering  a  separate  and  distinct  mechanism  designed  to 

;id  and  carry  out  the  all-important  perspiratory  process; 
and  this  mechanism,  consisting  of  a  compact  series  of  per- 
spiratory glands,  has  already  been  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  From  repeated  observations,  it  has  been  computed 
on  an  average,  about  five  parts  out  of  eight  of  the  solids 
and  liquids  which  we  put  into  our  stomachs  are  thrown  off 
from  the  system  by  the  skin,  and  in  very  hot  weather,  or 
under  the  excitement  of  powerful  exercise,  a  still  greater 
proportion. 
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The  exudations  from  the  skin  are  found  to  contain  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  saline  particles,  as  may  be  readily  per- 
il if  a  drop  of  perspiration  comes  in  contact  with  the 
tongue ;  also  some  free  acids,  as  sebacic,  from  the  fat  or  oil 
glands ;  lactic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid.  It  appears  to  be  the 
lactic  acid  which  imparts  that  peculiar  acetous  odour  to  the 
perspiration  which  is  very  perceptible  in  some  persons,  and 
in  certain  diseases,  more  especially  in  acute  rheumatism,  and 
the  eruptive  exanthema  known  as  miliaria.  Carbonic  acid 
gas  appears  to  be  constantly  passing  off  from  the  surface,  as 
may  be  made  evident  by  immersing  the  arm  or  any  other 
part  of  the  body  in  lime-water,  when  the  surface  becomes 
covered  with  a  white  coating,  consisting  of  a  compound  of 
carbonic  acid  and  lime.  Thus  the  skin  is  seen  associated  in 
function  with  the  lungs,  both  being  outlets  for  this  poisonous 
gas. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  remark  that  the  human  body  is 
continually  generating  and  throwing  off  materials  which,  if 
concentrated  and  brought  into  contact,  would  prove  rapidly 
fatal ;  and  to  observe  that  a  system  of  reciprocal  functions 
appears  to  subsist  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms. The  growing  plants,  when  exposed  to  light,  inva- 
riably and  constantly  absorb  carbonic  acid,  which  they 
decompose,  appropriating  the  carbon  to  themselves,  and 
liberating  the  oxygen,  which  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
animal  life;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  oxygen,  upon 
being  received  into  the  animal  structure,  again  unites  with 
carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  which,  again  evolved  as  dele- 
terious by  the  wondrous  operations  of  the  vital  agency,  is 
sent  forth  as  a  fresh  supply  for  the  increase  and  nourishment 
of  vegetables.  This  continuous  absorption  of  oxygen  and 
discharge  of  carbonic  acid  are  so  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  life,  that  the  total  suspension  of  these  functions  for  a  few 
minutes  is  sufficient  to  destroy  it. 

Besides  the  water,  salts,  and  acids  thrown  off  by  the  skin, 
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there  is  a  quantity  of  solid  material  also  discharged  in  the 
form  of  oily  or  fatty  matter,  together  with  a  portion  of 
azotized  substance,  such  as  albumen  and  gelatine.  The  oily 
secretion  fills  up  the  interstices  between  the  papillae  and 
ridges  of  the  skin,  and  gives  it  that  peculiar  soft  even  ap- 
pearance so  remarkable  in  dark  races ;  and  it  is  the  removal 
by  solution  of  this  matter,  which  gives  rise  to  the  bleaching 
and  corrugation  of  the  skin  in  washerwomen,  after  they  have 
subjected  their  hands  and  arms  for  a  considerable  time  to  the 
action  of  hot  alkaline  and  soapy  liquids. 

An  accumulation  of  a  definite  amount  of  oily  matter  upon 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  would  appear  to  act  as  a  protection 
against  the  absorption  of  certain  atmospheric  or  other  ele- 
ments of  a  deleterious  nature.  Now,  it  being  well  known 
that  the  sebaceous  glands  which  evolve  this  unctuous  matter 
form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  perspiratory  system,  we 
have  therefore,  here,  another  pooof  of  the  wonderful  adap- 
tation of  the  mechanism  of  the  skin  to  the  demands  made 
upon  it  in  reference  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
whole  body.  For,  as  it  is  in  very  hot  climates  that  the 
various  poisonous  effluvia  most  inimical  to  health  and  life 
abound,  so  it  is  in  these  climates  also  that  perspiration  is 
most  active  and  abundant,  and  that  the  skin  receives  most 
liberally  that  constant  supply  of  natural  ointment,  which  it 
is  the  office  of  the  sebaceous  glands  to  elaborate  and  exude. 
Experience  has,  moreover,  taught  the  natives  of  these  regions 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  nature  in  regard  to  this  function ; 
and  hence  we  find  many  tribes  anointing  their  bodies  with 
oils  and  greasy  substances;  a  custom,  be  it  remembered, 
whi«-h,  however  alien  from  our  national  ideas  of  cleanliness, 
;k<l  in  the  refined  circles  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  What  might  be  the  advantages  of  such  a  custom 
in  our  own  country  I  cannot  say,  nor  am  I  prepared  to 
recommend  its  adoption.  It  has  however  been  remark  nl 
by  certain  observers,  that  those  ranks  of  the  industrial 
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classes  whose  daily  employment  superinduces  a  greasy  or 
oily  state  of  the  cuticle  have  been  more  exempt  from  cholera, 
catarrh,  and  influenza  than  any  others  in  the  same  walk  of 
life.* 

During  fevers  the  perspiratory  functions  of  the  skin 
appear  to  be  in  abeyance ;  and  to  this  circumstance  medical 
men  very  properly  attribute  a  very  large  share  of  the  mischief 
resulting  to  the  system ;  and  in  consequence,  it  is  their  con- 
stant endeavour,  above  all  other  considerations,  to  restore  the 
healthy  action  of  the  skin  by  means  of  the  various  diaphoretic 
remedies ;  knowing  that  if  they  succeed  in  this  the  disease 
will  be  abbreviated  in  duration,  and  its  attacks  rendered  much 
milder.  In  fevers,  moreover,  we  have  not  only  to  combat 
the  suppression  of  the  action  of  the  skin,  but  likewise  the 
interruption  which  takes  place  in  the  action  of  the  liver  and 
the  kidneys,  whose  functions  are  impaired,  and  must  therefore 
always  be  referred  to  in  the  choice  of  the  remedial  agents 
employed.  A  retention  of  excrementitious  matter  which 
ought  to  be  thrown  off  is  the  frequent  cause  of  skin  diseases, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  more  at  length  when  the 
specific  diseases  of  the  skin  come  under  our  notice.  In  scar- 
latina, measles,  and  small-pox  it  would  appear  as  though 
some  virulent  poison  existed  in  the  blood,  which  the  vital 
powers  exert  their  energies  to  throw  off  by  the  skin ;  for  we 
find  that  when  the  eruptions  have  extended  over  the  whole 
surface,  the  violent  febrile  and  inflammatory  action  abates, 
as  if  nature  had  accomplished  the  completion  of  the  object  in 
view. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  the  importance  of  the 


*  Persons  employed  in  carding  wool  are  known  to  enjoy  excellent 
health,  and  frequently  to  recover  from  diseases  incurred  in  the  pursuit 
of  other  industrial  occupations,  soon  after  being  occupied  in  wool- 
carding.  This  result  is  attributed,  I  think  rightly,  to  the  continued 
contact  with  grease  consequent  upon  the  handling  of  wool  in  its  un- 
dressed form. 
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iratory  functions  of  the  skin  must  be  plain  and  appa- 
rent to  all.  The  well-being  of  the  body  in  connection  with 
the  due  performance  of  these  functions  has  been  recognized 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  climes.  In  some  hot  countries  the 
the  common  salutation  of  encountering  friends  is,  "  How  do 
you  perspire  ?" — a  phrase  evidently  originating  in  the  univer- 
sally acknowledged  importance  of  free  perspiration  in  a 
tropical  climate,  and  synonymous  with  the  u  How  do  you 
do  ?"  of  the  British.  In  reference  to  the  vast  importance  of 
these  functions  as  bearing  upon  health,  numerous  very  curious 
and  interesting  experiments  have  been  made,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  something  like  accurate  information  as  to  the  actual 
ponderable  amount  of  bodily  exudations  given  forth  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  under  differing  circumstances.  Sanctorius 
was  the  first  experimenter  whose  operations  are  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  He  zealously  carried  on  his  observations 
for  the  long  space  of  thirty  years,  and,  from  the  average  of 
his  deductions,  established  the  truth  I  have  already  referred 
to,  that  five-eighths  of  the  substances  received  into  the 
stomach  find  their  exit  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
Other  investigators  followed  his  example,  and  pursued  the 
-nine  inquiry  with  increased  caution,  and,  by  means  of  im- 
proved mechanical  appliances,  with  results  which,  while  they 
corroborated  the  truth  promulgated  by  Sanctorius,  led  to 
further  information  of  a  more  precise  and  accurate  character. 
From  these  later  experiments  we  are  taught  that  the  greatest 
amnimt  of  insensible  perspiration  is  five  pounds  per  day,  and 
the  smallest  about  one  pound  and  three-quarters ;  about 

-fourths  of  which  is  given  off  by  the  skin,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  the  lungs.  The  exhalations  were  found  by  no 
means  uniform — that  is,  given  quantities  were  not  exhaled 
in  given  times— but,  on  the  contrary,  were  seen  dependent 
on  the  condition  of  the  body,  being  increased  and  accele- 
rated by  the  stimulus  of  food,  by  sleep,  and  by  warmth 
or  friction,  and  retarded  or  diminished  by  indigestion  or 

D  2 
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contact  with  a  cold  or  moist  atmosphere.  All  the  above 
experiments,  it  must  be  remarked,  had  reference  only  to 
insensible  perspiration,  by  which  is  meant  that  which  is 
invisible  to  the  eye  and  impalpable  to  the  touch.  As  to 
the  sensible  perspiration,  or  sweat,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  which  exudes  in  streams  from  every  pore,  when 
the  body  is  in  violent  exercise  and  exposed  to  great  heat, 
there  is  hardly  any  saying  to  what  extent  it  may  not  take 
place.  Men  have  been  known,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
to  lose  five  pounds  weight  in  a  single  hour;  and  the 
records  of  the  race-course,  were  they  ransacked  for  the  pur- 
pose, might  probably  furnish  instances  of  jockies  who  had 
been  sweated  of  a  fourth  of  their  natural  weight  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  notice  the  skin  as  an  organ  of 
Absorption.  This  function  is  diametrically  the  reverse  of 
excretion,  and  its  nature  is  not  so  well  known  to  medical  men, 
nor  the  mode  of  its  operation  so  generally  understood.  That 
the  skin  does  absorb,  however,  is  a  fact  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  one  that  is  frequently  acted  upon  in  the  appli- 
cation of  curative  agents.  The  absorbent  power  of  the  skin 
is  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  equal  to  that  of  the  lungs  and 
intestinal  canal,  and  it  is  only  in  peculiar  circumstances  that 
it  is  called  upon  to  assist  these  organs  in  the  discharge  of 
their  absorbent  functions.  Most  of  the  oxygen  which  we 
imbibe  from  the  atmosphere  is  believed  to  enter  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  but  that  it  does  so  exclusively  appears 
not  to  be  borne  out  by  the  result  of  experiments.  If  an 
animal  be  thoroughly  covered  with  varnish,  its  temperature 
is  found  to  fall  considerably  and  speedily,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  heat  of  the  body  were  entirely  evolved  in 
the  capillary  vessels  by  the  help  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  in 
the  lungs :  another  and  additional  supply  appears  to  be 
essential  to  assist  in  the  process  of  combustion.  But  an 
explanation  may  be  suggested  relative  to  this  fall  of  tempera- 
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tun-  in  the  varnished  animal :  may  it  not  be  that  the  carbonic 
acid,  being  unable  to  escape  by  the  surface  of  the  body,  is 
retained  in  the  blood,  and  not  escaping  in  the  requisite 
quantity  by  the  lungs,  passes  on  with  the  arterial  blood,  and 
exerts  its  peculiar  action  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
as  a  sedative  or  depressor  of  the  vital  powers,  and  thus  lowers 
the  bodily  temperature  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against  the  oxygen  entering  the  body  by  the  skin,  it  has  been 
reasonably  inferred  that  it  does  thus  enter,  not  only  from  the 
experiments  upon  animals  above  alluded  to,  showing  that  any 
obstruction  to  its  thus  entering  occasions  a  diminution  of 
animal  heat,  but  also  from  analogy,  in  reference  to  those 
absorbing  powers  it  possesses  which  are  well  known  and 
recognised.  Thus  the  skin  has  indisputably  the  power  of 
absorbing  watery  fluids ;  for  we  find  that  if  a  person  be 
weighed  before  going  into  a  bath,  and  again  weighed  after 
remaining  there  for  some  time,  an  increase  of  weight  is  dis- 
covered equal  to  three  or  four  pounds,  provided  that  the 
l»ath  be  resorted  to  during  a  comparatively  empty  state  of 
the  stomach.  Absorption  by  the  skin  appears  most  decidedly 
to  take  place  in  cases  of  diabetes,  in  which  disease  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  fluid,  amounting  to  several  pounds,  is 
daily  discharged  by  the  kidneys,  without  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  body, — and  this  irrespective 
of  the  quantities  of  meat  and  drink  consumed  by  the  patient. 
In  cases  of  shipwreck,  too,  where  the  crew  have  lost  all  their 
provisions  and  water,  and  in  consequence  have  suffered  into- 
lerable tortures  from  thirst,  their  agonies  have  been  greatly 
allrviatrd  by  the  immersion  of  their  bodies  in  sea-water,  an 
effect  which  could  only  take  place  through  absorption  of 
water  by  the  skin.  Facts  lik.  these  plainly  establish  the 
truth  that  the  skin  is  a  medium  of  absorption,  and  justify  tl>< 
mrdical  man  in  calling  this  faculty  into  operation  for  reme- 
dial purposes,  whenever,  from  irritation,  or  any  peculiar 
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condition  of  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  do  so. 

Many  poisonous  effluvia,  producing  fever  and  exanthemata, 
are  believed  to  enter  the  system  through  the  medium  of  the 
skin ;  and  it  would  appear  that  a  damp  and  cool  state  of  the 
atmosphere  is  most  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  diseases 
through  this  channel. 

The  effects  of  blistering  flies  I  have  mentioned  above, 
but  only  in  reference  to  their  local  phenomena :  in  some 
constitutions  their  application  is  attended  with  most  painful 
sensations  in  the  kidneys  and  urinary  organs,  generally  ac- 
companied by  a  discharge  of  bloody  urine,  and  lancinating 
pains  in  the  passages.  These  sensations  are  plainly  due  to 
absorption.  The'  possible  occurrence  of  these  distressing 
symptoms,  from  constitutional  idiosyncrasy,  makes  us  very 
cautious  in  the  application  of  blisters,  and  admonishes  us 
to  employ  some  precautionary  measures  to  obviate  their 
production. 

There  is  a  somewhat  heterodox  and  eccentric  plan  of 
treatment,  based  upon  the  absorbing  faculty  of  the  skin, 
which  is  exclusively  directed  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  known  as  the  Endermic  Method.  Its  main  advantage, 
however,  would  appear  to  be,  that  it  affords  access  to  the 
system  for  curative  agents,  at  times  when,  from  causes 
already  mentioned,  the  usual  channels  are  not  available. 
Intermittent  fever,  or  ague,  has  been  successfully  treated 
by  the  application  of  quinine  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
through  this  means.  The  plan  pursued  has  been  to  produce 
a  blister  of  the  requisite  size  by  means  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess, then  to  remove  the  raised  cuticle,  and  apply  the  quinine 
to  the  denuded  surface.  By  the  absorbing  function  of  the  skin, 
the  action  of  which  is  greatly  facilitated  through  the  removal 
of  the  epidermis,  the  medicine  has  been  thoroughly  taken 
up  by  the  system,  and  the  disease  has  been  effectually 
removed. 
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There  are  many  other  medicines  which  when  applied  to 
kin,  especially  if  it  be  abraded,  operate  almost  as  power- 
fully as  when  they  are  received  into  the  stomach.  Tartar 
emetic,  thus  applied,  will  cause  nausea,  purging,  and  vomit- 
ing. Arsenic,  when  suffered  to  remain  long  on  the  surface, 
i-  known  to  affect  the  stomach  and  give  rise  to  sickness. 
Croton  oil,  if  rubbed  over  the  cuticle,  not  only  produces  an 
eruption,  but  will  occasion  very  brisk  purging ;  and  aloes,  by 
absorption,  may  be  made  to  stimulate  the  large  intestines  to 
increased  action  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  which  takes 
place  when  it  is  introduced  by  the  stomach.  The  absorption 
of  many  other  agents,  both  poisonous  and  curative,  is  well 
known  to  the  medical  man,  and  requires  no  further  notice 
here. 

As  it  is  a  settled  and  irrefragable  principle,  that  no  single 
part  can  exercise  more  than  one  distinct  function,  inquirers 
were  of  course  led  to  infer  that  the  business  of  absorption 
must  be  carried  on  by  mechanical  structures,  situated  in  the 
-kin,  especially  designed  and  adapted  for  that  purpose.  That 
this  is  the  case  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt:  but  these 
structures  are  so  minute  that  they  have  probably  hitherto 
escaped  identification,  so  far,  that  is,  as  the  outer  surface  or 
epidermis  is  concerned.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  they 
can  be  seen  on  the  cuticle,  and  that  they  resemble  a  cul-de- 
sac,  having  no  apparent  orifice.  I  can  only  say  that  on  sub- 
jecting the  epidermis  to  the  severest  scrutiny,  by  the  aid  of 
the  best  microscope  yet  invented,  giving  between  two  and 
three  hundred  diameters,  and  defining  in  almost  unbroken 
light,  with  perfect  accuracy,  I  have  never  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  recognize  them.  Their  extreme  minuteness,  to  which 
is  no  doubt  due  their  comparatively  reluctant  action,  is  a 
wise  and  benevolent  provision  of  nature,  for  were  the  action 
of  absorption  as  powerful  and  as  readily  excited  as  that  of 
excretion,  the  diseases  of  the  human  body  would  be  multiplied 
both  in  number  and  frequency  of  occurrence,  to  an  extent 
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that  would  make  life  one  brief,  indeed,  but  unchanging  scene 
of  misery  and  the  fear  of  misery.  The  slightest  atmospherical 
change  would  then  be  fraught  with  serious  peril  to  life ; 
contact  with  noxious  effluvia  would  produce  almost  instant 
death ;  and  a  blast  of  the  east  wind  in  autumn  would  mark 
its  track  across  the  globe  by  countless  hecatombs  of  unburied 
dead. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  PRESERVING  THE  CUTANEOUS  FUNC- 
TIONS IN  A  HEALTHY  CONDITION. — DANGERS  TO  BE 
APPREHENDED  FROM  CHECKED  PERSPIRATION — FROM 
ABSORPTION — FROM  BURNING — FROM  AIR  AT  A  HIGH 
TEMPERATURE  —  FROM  THE  PURSUIT  OF  VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS. 

UPON  a  review  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  as  detailed  in 
the  foregoing  chapter,  the  reflection  naturally  presents  itself 
that  the  due  and  proper  performance  of  these  functions  must 
necessarily  be  connected,  and  that  in  a  very  close  and 
intimate  manner,  with  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
general  health  of  the  system.  We  will  now,  with  the  reader's 
permission,  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  importance  of  preserving 
them  in  active  and  healthful  exercise,  in  connexion  with,  and 
as  it  is  evinced  by  the  perils  attendant  upon  their  retardation 
or  obstruction.  And  in  the  first  place,  let  us  notice  as  briefly 
as  the  subject  will  allow,  the  dangers  impending  upon  checked 
or  obstructed  perspiration.  Bearing  in  mind  the  comparatively 
immense  proportion  of  the  various  substances  taken  into  the 
stomach,  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  perspiratory  system  to 
eject  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  we  must  naturally  infer 
that  any  interruption  to  the  due  j><  it- > nuance  of  such  an 
office  would  unavoidably  be  at!'ii<l«<l  with  effects  more  or 
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less  prejudicial  to  the  well-being  of  the  body.  The  justice 
and  truth  of  such  an  inference,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
are  fully  borne  out  by  the  catalogue  of  serious  and  often  fatal 
diseases  which  frequently  owe  their  origin  to  this  cause 
alone. 

Among  the  numberless  disorders  which  may  be  traced,  as 
to  an  immediately  exciting  cause,  to  checked  or  obstructed 
perspiration,  we  shall  regard,  first,  as  that  which  is  of  most 
frequent  occurrence,  cough,  or  chronic  catarrh.  We  have 
stated  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that  the  skin,  as  an  excreting 
organ,  is  associated  with  the  lungs,  bowels,  liver,  and  kidneys, 
which  are  also  excreting  organs,  though  each  of  them,  and 
indeed  all  together,  are  relatively  of  minor  importance,  in 
regard  to  that  single  function — the  skin  excreting  more  in 
quantity  than  they  all.  Now  it  will  be  evident  that  if  the 
main  and  principal  outlets  for  the  bodily  excretions  be  entirely 
or  only  partially  closed  up,  there  must  either  remain  in  the 
system  a  large  amount  of  effete  and  deleterious  matter,  or  it 
must  find  vent  by  some  other  channel.  That  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  matter  does  remain  in  the  system  during  the 
prevalence  of  a  cold  or  catarrh,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the 
languor,  lassitude,  head-ache,  and  other  constitutional  de- 
rangement, which  more  or  less  invariably  accompany  the 
complaint  in  question,  are  sufficient  proof  of  this.  But  at 
the  same  time  nature  makes  an  effort  to  throw  off  the 
accumulation  of  noxious  matter  by  means  of  the  other 
excreting  organs,  which  have  always  at  such  a  period 
additional  duty  to  perform.  Now  in  persons  of  weak  lungs, 
the  increased  action  superinduced  upon  those  organs  by 
obstruction  to  the  perspiration,  gives  rise  to  local  irritation, 
the  lining  membrane  becomes  relaxed,  an  abnormal  amount 
of  mucus  or  phlegm  is  secreted,  and  it  is  the  reiterated  effort 
of  nature  to  throw  off  this  substance  from  the  lungs  by 
expectoration  that  gives  rise  to  or  rather  constitutes  a 
cough. 
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\\  c  need  only  advert  to  various  other  diseases  of  the 
internal  organs  which  have  their  immediate  origin  in  obstructed 
perspiration.  The  mode  of  their  production  is  very  closely 
analogous  to  that  above  described,  the  difference  being  in  the 
result  only,  which  will  be  found  to  depend  mainly  on  con- 
stitutional temperament  and  predisposition.  It  is  uniformly 
the  weak  and  ailing  members  of  the  body  that  suffer  most 
from  an  interruption  of  the  perspiratory  function.  When 
the  lungs  are  weak,  the  result  is  a  cough  or  catarrh,  as  shown 
above.  When  the  stomach  is  tender,  or  the  intestinal  canal 
is  the  weak  part,  the  lungs  being  comparatively  stronger,  the 
result,  instead  of  a  cough,  is  a  complaint  of  the  bowels,  a 
cholic,  a  dysentery  or  even  cholera.  If  the  muscular  fibre  of 
the  frame  be  at  fault  from  want  of  exercise,  or  a  deficiency  of 
bodily  vigour,  checked  perspiration  is  likely  to  result  in  an 
attack  of  the  rheumatism.  If  the  kidneys  be  the  weaker 
organs,  then  disease  in  them  may  result  from  the  increased 
action  to  which  they  are  notoriously  subject  at  a  period  of 
obstructed  perspiration  ;  indeed  it  has  been  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  disease  known  as  Bright's  Granular  Degenera- 
tion of  the  Kidneys  may  be  invariably  traced  to  obstructed 
perspiration,  and  to  that,  perhaps,  alone.  In  short,  whatever 
part  of  the  body  has  been  the  seat  of  previous  suffering,  will 
generally  become  more  or  less  affected  at  a  time  when  the 
perspiratory  functions  are  obstructed  or  impaired. 

But  let  me  now  mention  the  perils  which  exist  in  reference 
to  the  absorbing  function  of  the  skin.  Through  neglect  of 
cleanliness  or  the  use  of  improper  clothing,  it  often  happens 
that  disease  is  set  up  in  the  body  \\lii.-h  can  obtain  admission 
«»nly  by  absorption.  Perspired  matter,  when  long  suffered  to 
accumulate  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin,  must  be  taken  up 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  absorbing  faculty,  and 
again  introduced  into  the  system,  upon  which  it  acts  aa  a 
poison,  producing  different  febrile  disorders,  varying  with  the 
ng  temperaments  of  the  sufferers.  Clothing  constructed 
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of  waterproof  textures  has  been  known  to  accelerate  if  not  to 
produce  such  affections,  an  effect  no  doubt  arising  from  the 
absence  of  proper  ventilation  which  the  system  requires,  and 
which  it  is  deprived  of  by  an  air-tight  covering  calculated 
to  confine  the  exhalations  of  the  body  close  to  its  surface,  and 
to  compel  them,  so  to  speak,  to  be  again  absorbed  into  it. 
Further,  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  many  poisonous 
effluvia  are  imbibed  by  the  skin.  The  plague,  it  is  well 
known,  is  more  easily  caught  by  contact  than  by  any  other 
means,  and  so  is  that  domestic  plague  the  itch,  (though  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  absorbed),  as  well  as  certain  other  disorders 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  here.  The  precautions  to 
be  used  against  danger  from  absorption,  are  a  regular  system 
of  cleanliness,  a  use  of  proper  clothing,  of  which  flannel  next 
the  skin  should  form  the  principal  item — and  a  prudent  care 
as  regards  personal  contact  with  persons  and  things  to  be 
suspected. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  the  dangers  arising  from 
the  application  of  an  undue  degree  of  heat  to  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  The  painful  effects  of  contact  with  hot  substances  are  for 
the  most  of  us  a  matter  of  personal  experience,  and  furnish  their 
own  admonitions.  We  may  as  well  remark,  however,  that  the 
injury  arising  from  burns  and  scalds  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  they  take  place :  such  is 
the  sympathy  existing  betwixt  the  skin  and  the  internal 
organs  whose  functions  are  excretive,  that  in  almost  all  cases 
where  death  results  from  the  action  of  heat,  the  immediate 
fatal  cause  is  found  to  be  inflammation  superinduced  in  the 
internal  (generally  the  intestinal)  tissues.  This  fatal  result 
is  due,  not  to  the  destruction  of  the  cuticle,  which  may  be 
entirely  thrown  off  and  renewed,  as  it  is  in  some  diseases,  as 
Scarlatina,  for  instance,  without  injuring  the  vital  energies — 
but  to  extensive  damage  and  disorganization  affecting  the 
nervous  agency  and  the  numberless  excreting  mechanisms 
which  it  everywhere  permeates.  Any  extensive  injury  to  the 
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true  skin  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  corresponding  sympathetic 
deterioration  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  internal  excretive 
as,  and  it  is  in  the  alleviation  of  the  internal  symptoms 
that  the  great  difficulty  of  the  treatment  lies,  and  from  the 
inflammation  inwardly  occurring  that  fatal  results  are  to  be 
feared. 

Exposure  to  an  atmosphere  at  a  high  temperature  i- 
fraught  with  danger  of  a  different  description,  and  which 
mainly  results  from  the  unnatural  impetus  given  to  the 
perspiratory  system.  If  the  body  continue  long  in  contact 
with  air  at  a  high  temperature,  more  especially  in  a  climate 
where  the  general  temperature  is  moderate,  there  is  not  only 
a  danger  of  considerable  bodily  debility  resulting  from  the 
abnormal  flow  of  perspiration,  but  further  peril  of  damage  to 
the  perspiratory  functions,  which,  like  all  other  functions  of 
the  body,  cannot  be  oppressed  with  impunity.  There  is, 
moreover,  the  ever-impending  danger  of  obstructed  perspira- 
tion, threatening  upon  the  instant  removal  to  the  air  of 
common  day,  with  all  or  either  of  the  sad  afflictions  detailed 
above.  It  is  not,  I  am  persuaded,  going  too  far,  to  assert 
that  our  crowded  midnight  assemblies,  our  theatres,  ball- 
parties,  and  Exeter  Hall  demonstrations,  have  done  more  to 
crowd  our  grave-yards,  than  any  other  single  exciting  cause 
of  disease  and  death,  be  it  plague,  pestilence,  cholera,  or  what 
you  will — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  wholesale  quack 
munler-medicines  whose  dissemination  our  enlightened  go- 
vernment so  paternally  patronize. 

Of  tin  peri  la  arising  from  the  application  of  extreme  cold 
to  the  surface  of  the  skin  we  have  already  spoken,  and  shall 
have  again  occasion  to  revert  to  that  part  of  the  subject  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  effect  of  proper  clothing  in  maintain- 
ing the  healthy  action  of  the  cutaneous  functions,  and 
therefore  need  not  anticipate  them  in  this  place. 

The  practical  importance  of  preserving  the  functions  of 
the  skin  in  a  state  of  healthy  activity,  will  be  shown  by  a 
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consideration  of  the  evils  resulting  to  those  of  the  industrious 
classes,  who  from  the  nature  of  their  employment  are  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  certain  agencies  hostile  to  its  well-being. 
Thus  we  find  the  men  employed  in  Starch-making,  who  are 
compelled  to  expose  themselves  to  a  temperature  varying 
from  110  to  near  200  degrees,  and  to  change  that  occasionally 
for  cold  and  moist  currents  of  air,  afflicted  with  catarrh, 
pulmonary  inflammation,  and  rheumatism.  No  wonder  that 
they  are  described  as  pale,  emaciated,  and  debilitated.  They 
are,  further,  liable  to  an  eruption  of  the  skin,  supposed  to 
result  from  the  immersion  of  their  hands  in  the  fermenting 
grain.  This,  however,  I  suspect,  is  a  gratuitous  supposition 
which  has  no  reasonably  grounds. — The  true  cause  of  the 
eruption  would  probably  be  found  in  connexion  with  their 
emaciated  and  debilitated  condition. 

Compositors  are  liable  to  a  grievous  malady  incapacitating 
them  for  future  employment,  through  contact  with  the  hot 
metal  of  which  the  types  are  formed.  This  metal  is  a 
compound  of  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony,  and  if  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  hands  long  in  a  heated  state,  frequently 
produces  a  contraction  of  the  fingers,  accompanied  with 
considerable  distortion,  which  is  rarely  if  ever  thoroughly 
cured. 

Potters,  from  the  immersion  of  their  hands  in  a  metallic 
solution  used  for  glazing  the  wares,  suffer  much  from  colic, 
and  ultimately,  if  they  continue  long  in  their  particular  employ, 
from  paralysis.  Aggravated  constipation  is  another  form  of 
disease  to  which  they  are  victims. 

Grocers  are  often  subject  to  cutaneous  eruptions,  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  impetigo,  or  eczema,  arising,  it  is  said,  from 
frequent  immersion  of  the  hands  in  sugar.  There  is  some 
doubt,  however,  as  to  this  being  the  true  cause  of  the  erup- 
tions in  question ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  will  not  admit  of  con- 
tradiction, that  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  are,  many  of 
them,  extremely  liable  to  eruptions  on  the  skin  of  a  similar 
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but  aggravated  character,  which  eruptions  uniformly  dis- 
appear soon  after  the  canes  are  cut,  and  the  negroes  are 
employed  in  boiling-down  and  packing  the  sugar ;  in  which 
operation,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  their  personal  contact 
with  sugar  must  be  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
Grocer. 

Bakers  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  psoriasis,  from  the  effect 
of  flour  upon  the  cuticle  ;  and  several  others  of  the  industrial 
operatives  have  to  submit  to  various  affections  of  the  skin  as 
the  result  of  their  peculiar  employments. 

Chimney-sweeps  invariably  suffer  in  some  form  or  other 
from  their  inseparable  coating  of  soot  Ophthalmia  is  their 
general  scourge,  arising  from  irritation  of  the  delicate 
organism  of  the  eye  by  the  soot.  Cancer  scroti,  a  miserable 
and  obstinate  disease,  is  another  infliction  peculiar  to  persons 
of  this  craft ;  and  pulmonary  complaints  are  necessarily  not 
wanting,  considering  the  amount  of  soot  which  must  be 
inhaled  into  the  lungs.  Filth  and  intemperance  aggravate 
their  disorders,  and  accelerate  their  fatality.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  them  perish  in  comparatively  early  life,  and  few 
Mirvivc  their  ninth  lustre. 

Painters  and  glaziers  frequently  suffer  from  a  severe  dis- 
order known  as  the  Painters'  colic,  which  arises  most  pro- 
bahly  from  manual  contact  with  white  lead,  and  other  pig- 
mentary poisons,  and  which,  if  it  is  once  thoroughly 
loped,  is  rarely  completely  cured. 

Those  who  work  at  silvering  glass  mirrors  are  the  victims 
of  a  concatenation  of  disorders  arising  partly  from  the  mer- 
curial atmosphere  in  which  they  spend  some  hours  daily,  but 
in  a  greater  degree  from  the  handling  of  quicksilver  used  in 
the  process.  The  first  indication  of  disease  is  a  trembling 
and  convulsive  motion  of  the  hands ;  this,  if  the  employment 
be  persevered  in,  is  soon  followed  by  pains  in  the  chest, 
(  miiriation,  debility,  and  salivation.  The  new  process  of 
-ihtiing  discovered  by  Mr.  Drayton  puts  to  flight 
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phalanx  of  diseases,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  only  for  huma- 
nity's sake,  that  it  will  soon  meet  with  general  adoption. 

There  are  various  other  industrial  occupations  which  entail 
upon  those  who  are  obliged  to  pursue  them  a  foul  and  im- 
paired condition  of  the  cuticle,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, a  serious  degeneration  of  the  vital  powers.  Amidst 
them  all  one  thing  stands  forth  in  undisguised  prominence, 
and  that  is  the  melancholy  want  of  cleanliness  which  univer- 
sally abounds.  As  a  general  rule,  the  luxury  of  the  bath  is 
unknown  to  the  working  man.  Cleanliness  is  more  with 
him  a  matter  of  form  than  of  fact.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that 
the  whole  body  undergoes  complete  and  liberal  ablution ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  those  trades  and  occupations 
which  necessitate  personal  contact  with  noxious  agents,  the 
lives  of  the  operatives  are  often  awfully,  and  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  avoidably,  abbreviated. 

I  need  not  enlarge  farther  upon  this  part  of  our  subject ; 
the  few  foregoing  remarks,  brief  and  cursory  as  they  are, 
will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  candid,  unpreju- 
diced reader  of  the  importance  of  the  due  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  skin  in  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
health  of  the  body,  and  the  consequent  necessity  which  exists 
of  using  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  preserve  them  in  an 
unbroken  condition  of  vital  activity.  What  these  means  are 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapter. 
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I  ill:  CLAIMS  OF  EXERCISE,  PROPER  CLOTHING,  AND 
PERSONAL  ABLUTION  CONSIDERED  IN  REFERENCE  TO 
THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE 
SKIN,  AND  CONSEQUENT  BEARING  ON  THE  HEALTH  OF 
THE  BODY. 


WE  have  considered  in  the  preceding  pages  the  structure 
and  the  functions  of  the  Skin,  and  have  taken  a  rapid  glance 
at  the  importance  of  maintaining  these  functions  in  a  state  of 
healthy  activity  :  we  will  now,  in  an  equally  concise  manner, 
direct  our  attention  to  the  means  within  our  power  to  promote 
this  desirable  end. 

The  conditions  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  healthy 
state  of  skin,  as  indicated  by  a  healthy  equable  temperature, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  test  and  concomitant  of  a 
sound  state  of  the  whole  bodily  structure,  are  the  following : 
Free  circulation  in  the  vast  net-work  of  blood-vessels,  every- 
where occupying  the  surface  of  the  dermis  or  true-skin ;  un- 
interrupted vitality  and  activity  in  the  perspiratory  func- 
tions; the  frequent  removal  of  secretions  and  accidental 
deposits  from  the  surface;  and  constant  protection  against 
the  assaults  of  noxious  external  agents.  These  important 
ends  require  for  their  accomplishment  a  systematic  perse- 
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verance  in  the  proper  use  of  exercise,  suitable  clothing,  and 
thorough  personal  ablution. 

First,  then,  of  Exercise.  Man  was  created  to  labour: 
*'  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  ; "  and 
though,  from  the  possession  of  wealth  and  social  position,  it 
is  the  privilege  of  many  to  shift  the  literal  terms  of  the  curse 
from  their  own  shoulders  to  those  of  others,  they  cannot 
change  that  bodily  organization,  one  grand  condition  of 
whose  comfortable  existence  is  the  exercise  which  labour 
entails.  We  may  be  exempt  by  circumstances  of  birth  or 
fortune  from  the  necessity  of  labouring  for  the  food  we  eat, 
but  we  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  exempt  from  undergoing 
the  main  constituent  of  labour,  personal  exercise,  as  the  con- 
dition of  enjoying  it.  This  is  a  truth  which,  the  more  it  is 
recognized  and  acted  upon,  will  the  more  and  more  result  in 
the  increased  comfort  of  life,  and  the  increased  physical  im- 
provement of  the  human  family.  Fortunately  for  the  pre- 
sent race,  this  truth  has  been  long  entertained  and  cherished, 
and  the  question  of  the  present  hour  is  not  so  much  the  ex- 
pediency or  importance  of  exercise  as  a  condition  of  health, 
but  rather  one  of  the  various  modes  and  seasons  of  most 
efficiently  practising  it. 

Taking  it,  then,  as  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  if  we 
would  live,  physically  speaking,  well,  that  is,  so  as  thoroughly 
to  enjoy  life,  and  if  moreover,  we  would  live  long,  we  must 
make  use  of  bodily  exercise  ;  the  best  modes  of  putting  this 
obligation  into  practice  becomes  an  inquiry  of  the  first 
importance. 

First  and  foremost,  then,  among  the  various  modes  of 
exercise,  and  at  once  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  com- 
mon, stands  that  of  Walking  in  a  pure  unconfined  atmos- 
phere. In  a  far  greater  degree  than  any  other,  this  form 
of  exercise  increases  the  flow  of  blood,  distributes  it  more 
liberally  and  more  equally  to  all  the  bodily  members,  and  ren- 
ders it  more  pure  by  causing  a  greater  absorption  of  oxygen. 
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Further,  by  the  exercise  of  walking,  the  secretions  of  the 
skin,  both  by  the  perspiratory  and  oil  glands,  are  promoted 
and  accelerated,  in  consequence  of  the  friction  which  the 
whole  surface  necessarily  undergoes  from  the  ever-shifting 
contact  which  takes  place  with  the  garments  we  wear;  by 
tliis  means  the  effete  matter  thrown  off  by  the  skin  is  as  it 
were  swept  up  by  the  fibres  of  the  linen  or  woollen  raiment, 
and  prevented  from  accumulating  on  the  cuticle,  to  the  pro- 
bable detriment  of  the  health  by  subsequent  absorption.  It 
is  the  result  of  this  particular  process,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  inhalation  of  uncontaminated  air  by  the  lungs, 
that  imparts  to  the  whole  system  that  delightful  glow  so 
indicative  of  healthful  enjoyment,  which  the  pedestrian,  on 
a  frosty  winter's  morning,  experiences  with  such  unmingled 
satisfaction.  This  delightful  feeling  is  produced  by  the 
renewed  vigour  of  the  circulation  —  the  blood  impelled 
onwards  to  the  ultimate  tissues  in  a  rapid  and  grateful  course, 
blushes  through  the  transparent  cuticle,  and  intimates  its 
healthful  action  by  the  roseate  hue  it  imparts  to  the  invi- 
gorated skin. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  walking  is  productive  of 
this  desirable  condition.  To  be  perfectly  beneficial,  the  walk 
should  be  felt  as  a  pleasure,  not  as  a  task.  Any  exercise  that 
is  undertaken  from  a  sense  of  duty  merely,  will  inevitably  fall 
short  of  effecting  a  great  part  of  the  improvement  desired. 
Unless  there  be  some  pleasurable  object  in  view,  some  excite- 
ment to  arouse  the  mind  to  the  anticipation  of  enjoyment, 
there  will  hardly  be  a  sufficient  flow  of  nervous  energy 
throughout  the  system  to  render  the  exercise  of  much  service. 
<  >n  this  account  it  is  advisable,  at  all  times,  to  have  some 
object  in  view  creative  or  suggestive  of  pleasurable  emotions 
in  connexion  with  the  exercise  we  take.  It  is  true  there  are 
some  minds  so  happily  constituted  as  to  find  pleasure  and  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  in  reference  to  every  object  in  nature, — to 
whose  enchanted  gaze  all  the  varied  forms,  animate 
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mate,  of  this  material  world,  present  an  ever-varying  aspect 
of  beauty  and  the  appliances  of  beauty, — who  not  merely 
find 

"  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing," 

but,  from  the  very  elements  of  discord  and  disagreement, 
distil  beauty  and  harmony  undreamed  of  by  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  and  to  such  natures  as  these  we  have  no  occasion  to 
recommend  excitement.  A  solitary  ramble  on  a  bleak  moor, 
which  would  give  a  dyspeptic  citizen  the  horrors,  will  yield 
your  aesthetic  wanderer  unmeasured  delight;  and  while  the 
former  shall  return  to  his  gilded  saloon  moping  and  miserable, 
the  latter  shall  resume  his  seat  at  his  writing-desk  or  his 
easel,  a  re-created  being,  enthusiastic  in  the  sense  of  nature's 
loveliness,  and  its  universal  and  beneficent  diffusion.  What  I 
would  impress  on  the  reader's  attention  by  such  remarks  as 
these,  is  the  fact  that  the  Mind  is  very  intimately  concerned 
in  regard  to  exercise, — to  be  profitable  it  must  in  the  first 
place  be  made  pleasurable.  For  this  purpose  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  any  particular  intellectual  or  artistic 
taste  should  exist.  It  is  enough  that  some  object  be  in  view 
of  sufficient  interest  to  awaken  the  dormant  passions,  and  to 
add  to  the  muscular  exertion  which  the  exercise  necessitates 
the  mental  stimulus  which  alone  can  give  it  full  effect.  A 
tradesman  who  walks  five  miles  to  receive  an  account  long 
due,  will  return  in  a  different  state  of  mind,  and  of  body  too, 
with  the  money  in  his  pocket,  from  that  which  he  would  ex- 
perience if  he  found  his  debtor  vanished  and  the  money  lost. 
A  man  who  walks  a  distance  to  rejoin  a  dear  and  absent 
friend,  will  arrive  at  the  rendezvous  in  a  very  different  con- 
dition both  mental  and  bodily,  from  him  who  walks  the  same 
distance  on  an  errand  he  abhors.  The  truth  of  the  principle 
here  laid  down  is  evidenced  by  the  benefit  notoriously  derived 
by  all  during  periods  of  holiday  and  relaxation.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  many  of  these  parties  take  no  more,  if  as 
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much,  exercise  during  their  annual  holidays  as  they  do  dur- 
ing the  same  space  of  time  in  pursuit  of  their  daily  avocations. 
The  difference  is  in  the  quality  not  in  the  quantity  of  the  ex- 
,  or  rather,  in  the  nature  of  the  mental  excitement  ac- 
companying it.  In  the  one  case  they  are  dragged  into  exertion 
by  the  calls  of  necessity,  or  the  no  less  compulsory  goad  of 
ambition,  and  in  the  other  they  are  allured  by  the  charms  of 
pleasure  and  the  anticipation  of  enjoyment. 

When  practicable  it  is  well  to  take  our  walks  in  com- 
panionship. There  is  a  German  proverb  which  says,  "  A  good 
companion  is  half  the  distance ;" — this  is  true  enough,  as  we 
have  most  of  us  experienced.  With  a  sociable  friendly  com- 
panion, we  at  once  beguile  and  enjoy  the  hours  as  they  pass, 
and  this  seldom  more,  perhaps,  than  during  the  exercise  of 
walking.  The  various  objects  that  pass  under  review  excite 
the  attention,  and  thus  stimulate  the  nervous  energy ;  or  the 
various  topics  of  conversation  call  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
into  action,  which  never  fail  to  enhance  the  benefit  derived 
from  bodily  and  muscular  exercise. 

Hiding  on  horseback  is,  next  to  walking,  the  best  species  of 
exercise  to  which  we  can  have  recourse.  The  management 
of  a  good  horse  itself  involves  a  very  considerable  action  of 
the  muscular  system,  and  the  excitement  of  a  rapid  run 
through  an  open  country,  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasurable 
kg  of  which  our  physical  nature  is  capable.  The  health- 
ful results  of  a  course  of  equitation  in  a  suitable  climate  and 
season  have  been  experienced  by  thousands ;  and  if  we  are  to 
ve  all  that  has  been  written  by  travellers  of  the  present 
day,  with  respect  to  the  exhilarating  effects  of  months 
spent  on  horseback  in  the  deserts  of  the  East,  or  the  inter- 
minable prairies  of  the  West,  we  might  justly  rank  the 
exercise  of  riding  on  horseback  as  highest  in  the  list  of 
health-conferring  processes. 

Dancing  is  an  exercise  which,  under  proper  regulations, 
must  be  considered  as  highly  conducive  to  the  maintenance 
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of  the  health.  As  it  is  too  much  practised,  however,  in  the 
present  day,  it  is  unfortunately  productive  of  a  very  contrary 
result.  When  night  is  turned  into  day,  and  the  heated  and 
crowded  ball-room  is  preferred  to  the  couch  of  repose,  Danc- 
ing becomes  a  snare  to  which  the  health  of  the  young  and 
thoughtless  frequently  falls  a  victim.  By  dancing  I  would 
be  understood  to  mean  that  which  is  literally  such,  as  neces- 
sitating active  motion  and  exertion  of  the  limbs  and  muscles. 
Country-dances,  reels,  waltzes,  and  even  polkas,  may  lay  a 
fair  claim  to  the  appellation,  being  genuine  exercise ;  but 
some  of  the  posture-making  quadrilles  of  the  present  day,  and 
the  mandarin-like  motions  of  the  minuet  of  a  past  generation, 
have  but  little  claim  to  be  considered  as  exercise.  Children 
should  be  early  taught  to  dance ;  in  addition  to  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  exercise,  and  its  consequent  productiveness  of 
a  cheerful  temperament,  it  has  the  advantage  of  conducing  very 
much  to  a  graceful  personal  deportment,  and  to  the  proper 
growth  and  development  of  all  the  members  of  the  body. 

Fencing,  as  a  practicable  in-door  exercise,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  superior  even  to  dancing.  Its  main  advantages  are 
the  expansion  of  the  chest  resulting  from  its  habitual  prac- 
tice, and  the  thorough  circulation  and  nervous  energy  which 
it  superinduces  on  account  of  the  muscular  action,  from  which 
no  part  of  the  body  is  exempt  during  its  performance. 

Running  and  Leaping  are  exercises  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared strongly  to  recommend.  If  practised  at  all  it  should 
be  by  the  young,  under  proper  supervision,  or  by  those  only 
who  have  prepared  themselves  for  the  sport  by  a  proper 
course  of  judicious  training.  Persons  at  all  affected  with 
disease  of  the  heart  should  beware  of  running.  From  the  in- 
creased action  of  that  organ  during  a  race,  however  short, 
the  most  serious  results  may  ensue :  it  was  but  a  short  time 
since  that  a  gentleman  died  on  the  top  of  a  coach  (which  he 
had  run  a  few  hundred  yards  to  overtake,)  from  the  over- 
excitement  of  the  heart's  action. 
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The  advantage  of  exercise  is  especially  seen  when  viewed 
in  connexion  with  its  effects  upon  those  parts  of  the  body 
which,  from  various  causes,  are  made  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
subjects  of  it.  If  we  glance  at  the  operatives  employed  in 
the  different  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture,  we  shall  see 
those  organs  invariably  becoming  most  developed  in  form  and 
most  perfect  in  function,  which  are  called  into  the  most  fre- 
quent exercise— provided  always  that  the  labour  be  not  too 
great,  nor  too  long  sustained.  Thus  we  see  the  blacksmith 
with  a  right  arm  of  extraordinary  muscle,  developed  by  the 
weight  of  his  heavy  hammer.  The  porter  has  well-developed 
legs  and  calves,  from  a  plainly  analogous  cause.  The  ploughman 
and  the  labourer  have  large  hands ;  the  sawyer  has  broad 
shoulders  and  brawny  arms ;  the  professional  dancer  has  a 
prominent  calves  and  large  feet — all  plainly  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  principle.  We  may  learn  from  this  a  fact 
of  vital  importance  ;  namely,  that  if  any  part  of  our  frames 
be  weak,  we  may  strengthen  that  part  by  exercise,  and,  as  a 
reasonable  corollary,  that  if  our  whole  system  be  debilitated, 
exercise  is  the  best  and  most  natural  remedy  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  it. 

But  there  is  one  condition  with  regard  to  Exercise  which 
must  not  be  passed  over,  and  that  is  Moderation.  Excess 
in  the  use  of  exercise  is  just  as  bad,  if  it  be  not  worse,  than 
its  neglect  altogether.  To  be  permanently  beneficial  it 
-h< mid  lie  both  moderate  in  quantity  and  regular  in  application. 
Lik<-  the  food  which  we  take  into  the  stomach,  the  exercise 
which  conduces  so  materially  to  its  proper  conversion  into  the 
vital  fluids,  should  be  periodically  enjoyed.  It  is  from  want 
of  observing  this  rule  that  we  hear  many  complaining  that 
exercise  does  not  agree  with  them.  Such  parties,  it  would 
be  found  on  investigation,  are  in  the  habit  of  neglecting  it, 
on  some  indolent  pretext  or  other,  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
then  having  recourse  to  violent  exertion  by  way  of  compen- 
sation— a  mode  of  action  about  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be 
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to  starve  for  six  days  in  the  week,  and  then  gorge  to  surfeit- 
ing on  the  seventh.  Persons  of  sedentary  habits  lie  too  much 
open  to  a  charge  of  this  nature.  What  is  more  common  than 
to  see  a  student  who  has  been  confined  for  weeks  or  months 
to  a  narrow  study,  scouring  about  the  country  on  foot  at  the 
rate  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  miles  a  day,  with  the 
vain  idea  in  his  head  that  he  is  thus  pursuing  the  best  plan 
to  re-invigorate  his  health  ?  and  how  often  have  fatal  results 
ensued  from  this  single  cause  ?  A  due  consideration  of  the 
value  of  health  should  lead  every  man  to  the  practice  of  daily 
exercise,  which,  if  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and  not  the  mere 
maintenance  of  existence,  be  the  thing  to  be  desired,  is  as 
necessary  as  daily  food  ;  and  if,  through  sickness,  or  any  other 
unavoidable  circumstance,  he  is  compelled  to  forego  it,  it 
must  be  resumed  so  soon  as  occasion  offers,  gradually,  in- 
creasing the  exertion  just  so  fast,  and  no  faster,  as  the  body 
is  able  to  bear  it  without  fatigue.  A  law  analogous  to  that 
which  influences  every  temperate  man  in  the  government  of 
his  appetite,  is  applicable  to  the  taking  of  exercise.  We 
know  when  we  have  eaten  enough  by  the  unmistakeable  in- 
formation of  the  stomach ;  and  we  may  know,  if  we  choose, 
when  we  have  taken  sufficient  exercise  by  the  information  of 
the  muscular  system.  A  sense  of  repletion  in  the  one  case, 
and  of  fatigue  in  the  other,  should  be  our  sufficient  admonition. 
The  exercises  of  childhood  demand  our  brief  notice  in  this 
place.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  during  the  season 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  when  activity  and  motion  are  more 
than  ever  the  contingents  of  health,  the  suggestions  of  nature 
in  this  particular  are  the  best  that  we  can  follow.  Of  all  the 
modes  of  exercise  that  could  possibly  be  invented,  none  could 
be  found  preferable  to  the  games  which  children  invent 
themselves,  and  which  they  so  much  love.  Any  unnecessary 
interference,  therefore,  in  the  sports  of  children,  so  long  as 
they  are  innocent  and  enjoyed  at  proper  seasons,  is  to  be 
deprecated.  "  Let  them  enjoy  themselves,"  is  the  best  advice 
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that  can  be  given  and  adopted.  So  long  as  they  have  health 
and  leisure,  if  they  be  not  petted  and  pampered  into  a  state  of 
petulancy  and  ill-temper,  they  will  find  better  and  more 
healthful  amusements  themselves,  in  the  society  of  their 
equals,  than  the  most  anxious  parent  could  provide  for 
them.  And  it  must  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  any  in- 
disposition in  children  to  the  natural  mirthful  enjoyments  of 
their  age  and  character,  is  a  sure  and  incontrovertible  sign  of 
incipient  disease,  and  should  be  regarded  accordingly. 

As  a  contingent  of  exercise,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on 
Repose. 

"  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep," 

after  the  toils  or  pleasures  of  the  day,  is  not  less  necessary  to 
the  vital  and  nervous  energy,  than  food  to  the  stomach,  or 
air  to  the  lungs.  The  amount  of  sleep  required  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  body  may,  and  no  doubt  does,  vary  consi- 
derably in  different  individuals.  The  quality  of  the  sleep 
obtained  should  however  be  taken  into  account  A  deep, 
sound,  unbroken  rest  of  five  or  six  hours,  would  be  likely  to 
prove  far  more  refreshing  and  salutary  than  a  semi-somnolent 
dozing  state  of  twice  that  duration.  John  Wesley,  the 
founder  of  the  Wesleyan  sect,  performed  a  series  of  experi- 
ments upon  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  much, 
or  rather  how  little,  sleep  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  bodily  health  and  vigour.  Going  to  bed  uniformly  at 

he  rose  punctually  at  seven  for  a  number  of  days,  and 
found  that  he  was  dull,  heavy,  and  inactive,  from  too  much 
sleep;  he  then  rose  for  a  few  days  at  six — still  too  nun  h 
sleep ;  he  then  tried  five  o'clock — still  too  much  sleep ;  again 
he  abbreviated  his  repose  by  an  hour,  and  rose  at  four ;  he 
states  in  his  Journal,  that  with  this  allotted  period  of  repose, 
barely  six  hours,  (but  two  of  them  before  midnight),  he 

1  hi,  faculties  both  of  body  and  mind  in  the  best  attain- 
aMr  condition.  Fearing,  yet,  that  there  was  a  possibility 
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that  he  might  still  be  wasting  time  in  bed,  he  afterwards 
tried  three  o'clock,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  return  to  the 
hour  of  four,  from  drowsiness  occurring  in  the  day  time. 
Finding  that  this  allowance  of  sleep  agreed  best  with  his  con- 
stitution and  his  conscience,  he  adhered  to  it  for  more  than 
the  average  period  of  a  life-time,with  what  happy  results  was 
evidenced  by  his  unexampled  health  and  the  advanced  age  at 
which  he  died — how  much  short  of  ninety  I  do  not  now  re- 
member. The  reader  may,  if  he  choose,  make  the  same 
experiments,  to  determine  the  amount  of  repose  that  best  fits 
him.  Any  result  he  may  arrive  at  will  be  of  far  more  value 
than  any  dictum  of  mine.  Definite  amounts  of  repose  have 
been  prescribed  by  different  hygienic  writers,  varying  from 
six  to  nine  or  even  ten  hours  :  and  it  has  further  been  sup- 
posed by  many,  that  more  sleep  is  required  at  one  season  of 
the  year  than  another.  I  look  upon  the  whole  matter  as  a 
question  of  constitutional  organization.  It  is  well  known  that 
children  and  the  very  aged  require  more  repose  than  the 
adult ;  and  I  think  it  may  be,  by  fair  analogy,  inferred,  that 
those  parties  who  from  constitutional  or  hereditary  causes 
sympathize  in  temperament  with  the  aged  or  the  juvenile, 
may,  like  them,  require  a  greater  amount  of  daily  repose  than 
the  more  muscular  and  vigorous.  But  though  I  do  not 
pretend  to  prescribe  the  exact  amount  of  sleep  that  every  one 
should  take,  I  would  if  I  could,  insist  that  all  should  enjoy  a 
sufficient  quantum  of  repose,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  no 
more.  The  golden  mean  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  is  the 
grand  thing  to  be  observed.  Too  much  or  too  little  sleep  is 
injurious  to  the  functions  of  life,  although  in  modes  very 
dissimilar. — But  I  must  hasten  to  speak  of  Clothing. 

The  object  of  all  Clothing,  considered  in  reference  to  the 
health,  is  to  maintain  that  mild  and  equable  temperature  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body,  which  is  found  to  be  most  conducive 
to  personal  comfort,  and  well-being.  Both  the  amount  and 
the  nature  of  the  clothing  required  for  this  purpose  varies 
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considerably  in  different  climates  and  in  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  the  torrid  zones,  all  the  covering  absolutely 
required  would  be  barely  that  which  might  be  sufficient  for 
purposes  of  decency ;  but  in  a  country  like  our  own,  liable  to 
an  immense  range  of  temperature,  and  to  sudden  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  a  moist  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  and 
vice  versa,  the  case  is  far  different  The  clothing  we  make 
use  of  should  always  be  selected,  both  as  to  quantity  and  the 
mode  of  wearing  it,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  sensation  of 
chilliness  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
occasion  no  feeling  of  uncomfortable  heat.  These  ends  are 
generally  best  attained  by  not  allowing  the  garments  to  fit 
too  tightly  to  the  trunk  and  limbs.  When  a  space  is  suffered 
to  remain  between  the  skin  and  the  covering  raiment,  it  is  of 
course  filled  by  a  stratum  of  air,  which  being  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat,  has  a  tendency  to  sustain  the  surface  of  the  body  in 
an  uniform  temperature. 

The  materials  employed  by  us  for  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  coverings  are  usually  in  a  great  part  composed  of 
wool,  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  many  forms  in  which  it  is 
prepared  for  purposes  of  clothing.  It  is  the  principle  of 
difference  in  the  conducting  powers  of  bodies  which  guides  us 
in  giving  a  reasonable  preference  to  certain  preparations  and 
fabrics  over  others.  Everything  that  excites  a  sensation  of 
warmth  upon  the  skin,  when  we  are  exposed  to  cold,  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat;  that  is,  it  prevents,  more  or  less,  the  animal 
heat  escaping  from  the  surface  of  our  bodies :  such  a  material 
is  therefore  an  appropriate  covering  when  the  object  of  clothing 
is  mainly  to  guard  against  the  influence  of  cold.  But  there 
is  another  element  that  comes  into  consideration  in  this  place, 
and  that  is  colour ;  for  colour  has  no  small  influence  in  re- 
ference to  the  retention  of  heat  The  colour  which  throws 
off  heat  most  readily  is  black,  and  its  opposite,  white,  is  least 
adapted  to  protect  the  body  from  external  cold.  The  principle 
upon  which  this  effect  is  produced  is  termed  radiation,  by 
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which  it  is  understood  that  heat  is  constantly  flying  off  from 
warm  bodies  in  straight  lines,  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  light  from  luminous  ones.  The  best  radiators  of  heat  are, 
cceteris  paribus,  substances  having  rough  surfaces,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  are  black  or  dark-coloured ;  the  worst  are  those 
having  highly- polished  surfaces,  of  a  light  or  white  colour. 
It  is  further  important  to  remember  that  absorption  and 
radiation  of  heat  are  properties  common  to  the  same  substances. 
Thus,  though  a  black  garment  discharges  heat  in  a  cold  medium 
quicker  than  any  other  colour,  yet  when  exposed  to  a  higher 
temperature  it  also  absorbs  heat  more  rapidly.  Persons  who 
have  been  compelled  to  wear  mourning  during  the  hot  summer 
months  can  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  fact  from  personal 
experience. 

The  difference  in  the  absorbing  power  of  various  colours 
has  been  judiciously  illustrated  by  placing  pieces  of  cloth  of 
varying  depths  of  tint,  graduating  from  black  to  white,  upon 
the  fallen  snow.  When  the  sun  shines  it  is  found  that  under 
the  action  of  his  rays,  the  black,  by  virtue  of  the  absorbed 
heat,  first  thaws  its  way  through  the  layer  of  snow,  and  the 
white  last,  the  rest  taking  precedence  of  the  white  according 
to  their  depths  of  tint.  These  and  similar  facts  may  be  of 
use  in  guiding  us  in  the  selection  of  colour  as  applicable  to 
dress.  It  will  be  found,  on  a  careful  scrutiny,  that  white  or 
a  light  colour  presents  more  advantages  than  any  others. 
White  is  the  colour  of  the  earth's  winter  garment,  for  a 
reason  which  science  renders  sufficiently  plain,  namely  that  it 
is  the  worst  radiator  of  heat;  hence  it  follows  that  vegetation 
is  preserved  in  a  comparatively  warm  temperature  by  a 
superincumbent  layer  of  snow.*  During  winter  we  often  see 


*  The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Registrar-general  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  in  the  year  1848,  is  worth  the  reader's 
attention.  "On  Wednesday  morning,  February  12th,  ( 1845)  a  thermometer 
on  grass  fell  to  6°  below  zero  ;  the  thermometer  on  flax  cleared  of  snow 
was  12°5  below  zero,  probably  a  point  lower  than  has  ever  been  recorded 
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thoughtless  and  ignorant  persons  sprinkling  salt  upon  the 
snow  in  front  of  their  houses,  in  order  to  melt  it.  Nothing 
more  prejudicial  in  reference  to  health  could  possibly  be 
imagined.  By  the  mixture  of  salt  and  snow,  both  solids  pass 
into  a  liquid  state,  attended  with  a  reduction  of  temperature 
from  the  freezing  point  of  water  down  to  zero.  The  sudden 
irruption  of  parties  flushed  with  exercise  into  such  a  tempera- 
ture, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  fraught  with  serious 
danger. 

The  provisions  of  nature  in  regard  to  the  animal  kingdom 
afford  us  further  indications  pointing  to  the  judicious  choice 
of  colour  as  an  element  of  raiment.  In  the  polar  regions,  we 
see  nearly  all  animals  furnished  with  a  white  covering,  as  that 
which  is  best  calculated  to  retain  the  heat  in  the  body :  some 
of  them,  as  the  fox  and  the  hare,  even  change  the  hue  of  their 
furs  as  the  summer  approaches,  resuming  their  white  dresses 
on  the  recurrence  of  winter.  Before  dismissing  the  subject  of 
colour  in  connection  with  clothing,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
a  remark  which,  if  paradoxical,  is  equally  true ;  and  that  is, 
that  white  or  light-coloured  clothing  is  the  best  for  winter, 
and  is  also  the  best  for  summer.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
such  colours  are  the  worst  radiators  and  also  the  worst 
absorbers.  Now  in  winter,  the  surface  of  the  body  being 
much  warmer  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  object  of 
clothing  is  to  retain  as  far  as  possible  the  animal  heat  upon 
the  surface,  which  is  better  accomplished  by  white,  as  a  bad 
radiator,  than  by  any  other  colour :  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
summer  season,  especially  when  we  are  much  exposed  to  the 
sun,  the  heat  of  the  bodily  surface  is  less  than  that  of  the 
sun's  rays,  and  the  object  then  is  to  keep  out  the  heat,  winch 
white,  as  a  bad  absorber,  most  effectually  promotes.  The 
Spaniard  and  the  Italian,  who  wear  the  same  grey  cloaks  in 

in  this  climate  before.  At  the  same  time  a  thermometer  on  long  grass 
under  the  mow  was  26° ;  showing,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  protection 
snow  affords  vegetation  against  sudden  extremes  of  temporal 
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winter  and  summer,  as  a  shield  in  the  one  case  against  the 
tramontane  blasts,  and  in  the  other  against  the  blazing  sun  of 
their  clime,  are,  in  so  far  at  least,  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  true  philosophy  of  the  subject. 

But  to  return  to  the  materials  of  our  clothing.  Flannel,  of 
all  woollen  fabrics,  is  that  which  is  most  in  use,  and  that 
which  is  best  calculated  to  promote  our  welfare  and  personal 
comfort.  Fortunately  it  is  easily  accessible,  and  may  be  had 
of  various  densities  to  suit  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  summer,  no  covering  can  be  more  appropriate  or  refreshing 
than  loose  light  flannel ;  hence  we  find  it  generally  adopted 
by  parties  who  follow  their  out-  door  sports  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine. The  cricketer  pursues  his  athletic  game  during  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day,  incased  in  flannel,  in  which  he  feels 
cooler  and  better  protected  than  in  any  other  dress.  One  of 
the  greatest  advantages  of  flannel  is  that  it  protects  the  body 
from  sudden  alternations  of  temperature,  whether  chills  or 
heats,  and  in  this  property  its  main  value  lies.  To  be  most 
beneficial,  it  should  be  worn  fresh,  clean,  and  well-dried :  by 
long  use  it  is  sure  to  become  saturated  with  the  greasy 
secretions  of  the  skin;  it  then  soon  becomes  hard,  leathery, 
and  impervious,  and  loses  its  most  important  and  valuable 
qualities.  It  is  incumbent  on  those  who  wear  flannel  waist- 
coats (and  all  should  wear  them)  to  take  them  off  invariably 
on  retiring  to  rest.  The  habit  of  wearing  them  during  the 
night  is  not  only  opposed  to  a  proper  sense  of  cleanliness,  but 
is  further  prejudicial,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  sleeper 
in  an  unnatural  state  of  heat,  and  consequently  to  diminish 
the  refreshing  effects  of  repose.  The  parts  most  requiring 
the  protection  of  flannel  are  the  chest  and  abdomen ;  but  the 
extremities,  likewise,  and  more  especially  the  feet,  demand  a 
warm  temperature.  There  are  few  things  more  likely  to  give 
rise  to  internal  maladies  than  preternatural  coldness  of  the 
feet,  a  state  of  things  which  can  never  continue  long  without 
prejudicial  effects  upon  the  general  health.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
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have  flannel  clothing  constructed  so  as  to    fit  too  closely, 
ise,  by  its  partial  adherence  to  the  skin,  we  are  thus 
deprived,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  benefit  accruing  from  its 
constant  friction  against  it. 

The  material  which  ranks  next  to  wool  in  its  power  of 
conducting  heat,  and  which  next  to  woollen  fabrics  is  most 
suitable  for  purposes  of  clothing,  is  Cotton,  the  immense 
consumption  of  which  among  all  ranks  and  classes  is  the  best 
proof  of  its  practical  utility.  Cotton  imparts  a  much  less 
degree  of  warmth  than  woollen  substances,  while  it  conveys  a 
warmer  sensation  than  silk,  and  is  admirably  adapted  both  for 
summer  and  winter  wear.  A  silly  prejudice  obtains  against 
its  use,  among  the  higher  classes,  on  account  of  its  cheapness, 
which  surely  should  be  no  argument  against  the  adoption  of 
an  article  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  best  adapted.  The 
fibre  of  cotton  is  so  arranged,  that  the  air  every  where  permeates 
its  particles,  and  thus  the  very  sudden  transit  of  heat  either 
from  without  or  within  is  prevented.  In  the  East  Indies,  no 
material  is  considered  preferable  to  cotton,  of  which  it  is 
customary  to  fashion  shirts  and  all  under-garments ;  and 
even  the  long,  loose,  flowing  outer  raiment  is  largely  com- 
posed of  it.  There  are  many  persons  whose  skin  undergoes 
an  insufferable  amount  of  irritation  upon  continued  contact 
with  flannel ;  such  persons  should  adopt  the  use  of  cotton, 
and  in  cold  weather,  if  needful,  wear  the  flannel  over  it 
Cotton  drawers,  and  good  substantial  cotton  stockings  or  socks, 
are  an  excellent  preventive  of  cold  in  the  legs  and  feet  In 
the  winter  season,  especially,  the  night  dress  should  always 
be  made  of  cotton,  and  in  the  summer,  if  there  be  much 
perspiration,  cotton  will  be  found  a  far  better  protection  than 

Silk  comes  next  under  consideration,  and  is  much  esteemed, 
not  merely  on  account  of  its  warmth,  but  for  its  elegance  and 
costliness.  In  non-conducting  qualities,  in  reference  to  heat, 
it  occupies  a  place  next  to  cotton,  conducting  heat  more  or 
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less  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  its  fabric ;  being 
much  warmer  when  loosely  woven  than  when  woven  close 
and  dressed  with  a  fine  glossy  texture.  The  expense  of  silk 
is  the  cause  of  its  being  but  little  worn  for  the  purposes  of 
under-garments,  and  more  need  not  be  said  in  reference  to 
such  articles  of  dress,  than  is  sufficient  to  pass  censure  upon 
the  use  of  such  fine,  thin,  web-like  stockings,  together  with 
shoes  hardly  thicker '  than  paper,  as  are  worn  by  fashionable 
ladies,  and  which  are  a  frequent  cause  of  serious  inflammation 
of  the  chest.  There  is  a  property  belonging  to  silk  which 
does  not  appertain  equally  to  wool,  cotton,  or  linen ;  namely, 
an  electric  action  which  becomes  perceptibly  manifest  when 
it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  some  persons.  It  is 
very  possible  that  an  action  of  this  kind  may,  in  many 
constitutions,  be  excited  in  a  minor  degree,  and,  by  the 
immediate  contact  of  silk  with  the  skin,  the  effect  of  it  may 
be  to  promote  a  more  active  condition  of  the  vessels,  and  thus 
contribute  to  its  preservation  in  a  healthy  state.  As  an 
immediate  covering  of  the  skin,  in  the  form  of  a  waistcoat, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  silk  is  much  inferior  to  flannel  and  to 
cotton,  for  at  the  same  time  that  it  acts  as  a  better  conductor 
of  heat,  it  interferes  more  with  the  escape  of  the  insensible 
perspiration. 

The  last  general  material  of  clothing  in  common  use  re- 
maining to  be  considered  is  Linen.  This  is  manufactured 
from  the  woody  fibre  of  two  plants,  viz :  the  Linum  usitatissimum> 
or  linseed  plant,  and  the  communis  Sativa,  or  Hemp  plant. 
By  the  process  of  maceration,  the  ligneous  fibres  of  the  stem 
are  separated  from  the  soft  soluble  substances,  and  are  inge- 
niously worked  up  into  the  various  forms  and  textures  of 
which  linen  is  constituted,  and  which  are  supplied  for  our  use 
in  every  degree  of  fineness  or  coarseness.  Whatever  be  the 
form  in  which  it  is  prepared,  we  invariably  find  that  linen 
conveys  to  the  body  a  much  greater  degree  of  coolness  than 
is  experienced  from  the  contact  of  either  of  the  materials  of 
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clothing  above  noticed.  The  preference  generally  manifested 
for  the  use  of  linen  is  greatly  due  to  the  specious,  white, 
smooth,  pure  and  shining  surface  that  it  is  made  to  present, 
in  connexion  with  the  refreshing  sensation  it  imparts  to  the 
skin  in  the  hot  summer  season  of  the  year.  For  many 
domestic  purposes  it  is  doubtless  superior  to  cotton,  on  account 
of  its  smoothness,  which  renders  it  less  liable  to  retain  dust 
and  accidental  deposits,  and  on  account  also  of  its  greater 
durability;  but,  viewed  in  reference  to  its  adaptation  for 
bodily  clothing,  it  is  certainly  much  inferior  to  either  flannel, 
cotton,  or  silk.  Linen,  being  a  better  conductor  of  heat  than 
the  materials  above  named,  allows  the  bodily  heat  to  pass  off 
more  rapidly  in  the  cold  air  of  winter,  and  is  a  less  efficient 
protection  against  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer ;  besides 
which,  it  absorbs  fluids  very  rapidly,  and  retains  them  in  a 
more  dense  form  than  does  flannel  or  cotton.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  fluid  condensed  upon  the  outer  surface  of  a  blanket, 
which  fluid  had  passed  off  from  the  body  in  the  form  of 
insensible  perspiration ;  yet  this  condensation  of  cold  exter- 
nally does  not  affect  the  skin  beneath.  Linen,  on  the  other 
hand,  holds  the  perspiration  in  its  meshes,  and  this,  subsequently 
passing  off  in  the  form  of  vapour,  frequently  gives  rise  to  chill, 
rigor,  and  shiverings,  which  not  unusually  become  the  exciting 
cause  of  internal  inflammation.  Even  with  the  advanfciL 
flannel  over  it,  linen  is  not  so  good  a  protection  to  the  body 
as  the  other  materials. 

Various  other  substances  besides  those  we  have  already 
noticed  are  used  occasionally  for  preserving  the  warmth  of  tin- 
body  upon  the  surface.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
prepared  hare-skin,  which  is  frequently  of  important  service ; 
being  a  very  imperfect  conductor  of  heat,  it  is  calculated  to 
retain  the  parts  in  contact  with  it  at  a  suitable  temperature, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  effectual  as  a  protection  against 
the  external  air.  Still,  from  the  impervious  nature  of  the  dry 
integument,  the  hare-skin  must  necessarily  retain  to  a  certain 
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extent  the  bodily  exhalations  and  excretions,  and  on  that 
account  it  should  never  be  constantly  worn  by  any  one. 
During  the  continuance  of  a  severe  cold,  but  then  only  in  the 
day-time,  it  may  be  worn  with  advantage ;  but  should  be  aban- 
doned so  soon  as  the  necessity  for  its  application  is  withdrawn. 

Warm  plaisters  for  the  chest  are  sometimes  recommended 
by  medical  men,  with  very  beneficial  effects  in  cases  of 
cough  occurring  in  severe  weather.  They  should  be  spread 
upon  thick  leather ;  and  their  efficacy  is  due  to  the  gentle 
irritation  which  they  excite  upon  the  surface,  causing  a 
greater  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  by  which  the  deeper-seated 
organs  are  relieved — thus  acting  as  derivatives  and  revul- 
sives. Further,  being  bad  conductors  of  heat,  they  retain 
warmth  in  the  subjacent  tissues,  and  prevent  the  access  of 
external  cold. 

Wash-leather  is  a  material  in  great  favour  with  some  per- 
sons, by  whom  it  is  used  in  the  shape  of  waiscoats  or  drawers, 
or  as  an  immediate  covering  to  the  feet,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent chilblains.  I  know  nothing  that  can  be  noticed  in  its 
praise,  beyond  its  smooth  and  kindly  texture,  which  imparts 
a  congenial  sensation  upon  contact  with  the  skin.  Although 
it  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  its  texture  is  so  close  that  it 
retains  the  perspiratory  fluid  and  noxious  gases  with  great 
tenacity,  so  that  the  parts  it  covers  become,  after  free  per- 
spiration, soaked  and  soddened,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  fluids. 
Those  who  have  worn  it  for  any  length  of  time  must  con- 
fess to  the  chilling  sensations  they  have  experienced  upon 
such  occasions.  I  have  often  known  its  use  productive  of 
severe  and  protracted  cases  of  cold  and  catarrh,  and  cannot 
say  that  I  recollect  one  single  instance  of  its  beneficial  em- 
ployment as  an  article  of  clothing. 

The  various  Macintosh  and  other  Waterproof  fabrics  re- 
quire mention  in  this  place.  The  use  of  all  such  inventions  as 
articles  of  dress  cannot  be  too  severely  stigmatized  by  writers 
upon  the  subject  of  health.  Varnish  a  man  all  over,  and  he 
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would  be  a  corpse  in  a  very  few  hours :  now  the  next  thing 
to  varnishing  him  is  to  clothe  him  in  a  dress  impervious  to 
:dr  or  impermeable  by  the  bodily  excretions.  In  enu- 
merating the  various  materials  for  clothing,  the  reader  must 
have  remarked  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  those  which  we 
have  most  commended  to  his  adoption  is  their  porosity,  and 
where  this  is  united  with  a  genial  warmth  of  substance,  as  in 
the  case  of  flannel,  the  best  material  for  clothing  is  found. 
But  a  waterproof  fabric  has  no  porosity,  and  consequently  no 
possible  fitness  for  human  raiment.  It  is  impervious  not 
only  to  liquids  but  even  gases ;  and  this,  which  forms  its  value 
as  an  article  of  useful  adaptation  to  many  purposes  of  a  do- 
mestic and  scientific  nature,  is  the  very  quality  which  com- 
pels us  to  deprecate  its  adoption  as  a  material  for  a  garment 
of  any  kind  whatever.  The  skin,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  early 
chapters  of  this  work,  is  an  outlet,  not  only  for  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  salts,  andazotized  matter,  but  likewise  for  car- 
bonic acid  or  choke-damp,  which  escapes  through  the  cuticle 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  cannot  be  impeded  without 
danger  to  health  and  even  to  life.*  All  prevention  of  its 
escape,  therefore,  by  impervious  waterproof  coverings,  is  a 
practice  clearly  condemnable  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
savours  more  of  insanity  than  any  thing  else. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that,  worn  as  a  cloak  or  loose 
outer  covering,  the  Macintosh  or  similar  waterproof  fabrics 


*  Choke-damp,  or  carbonic  acid,  is  a  gaseous  body,  without  snu  11  or 
taste,  and  is  more  than  half  as  heavy  again  as  the  atmospheric  air.  In  a 
concentrated  state  it  is  perfectly  irrcspirable,  causing  immediate  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  glottis,  and  consequently  speedy  death.  Mode- 
rately diluted  it  can  !•<•  inhaled,  but  has  an  effect  upon  the  body  sonic- 
thing  similar  to  that  of  opium  or  a  narcotic  poison,  killing  sooner  or  : 
according  to  its  degree  of  concentration.  Upon  ng  tin-  Inn 

pulse  becomes  weaker  and  slower,  and  insensibility  bgmdualh 
owing  to  the  blood  being  poisoned,  and  ceasing  to  stimulate  the  brain 
and  heart,  and  the  party  under  its  influence  dies  like  one  prrishin. 
Asphyxia. 
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may  be  harmlessly  indued.  Their  constant  tendency  is  to 
retain  the  perspiration,  and  other  noxious  effete  matters 
thrown  off  by  the  skin,  within  the  clothes,  and  the  wearer 
must  inevitably  become  more  or  less  bathed  in  the  fluid 
secretions  of  his  own  body.  This,  in  connection  with  an 
accumulation  of  carbonic  acid,  cannot  fail  to  result  in  oppres- 
sion of  those  internal  organs  which  are  associated  in  function 
with  the  skin,  and  in  consequent  deterioration  of  the  general 
health.  I  speak  more  positively  on  this  subject  because  cases 
have  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  of  pallor,  debility,  and 
apparent  bloodlessness,  with  decided  symptoms  of  a  hectic 
character,  for  which  no  other  assignable  cause  could  be  eli- 
cited by  the  most  careful  investigation,  and  which  were 
cured  by  no  other  remedies  than  the  abandonment  of  the 
obnoxious  garments  in  question. 

Analogous  to  the  Macintosh  web  is  the  Patent  Leather, 
and,  but  that  its  use,  being  circumscribed  to  the  feet,  cannot 
be  so  extensively  prejudicial,  it  is  open  to  equal  reprobation. 
Being  covered  with  a  kind  of  varnish,  which  renders  it  im- 
penetrable by  the  perspiration,  the  feet,  after  wearing  it  for 
some  time,  become  bathed  in  a  puddle  of  the  evolved  secre- 
tion, which  the  absorbents  in  some  degree  take  up,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  general  health.  Add  to  this,  that  Patent 
Leather  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat  than  the  leather  in 
common  use,  and  is  therefore,  in  accordance  with  principles 
already  explained,  less  fitted  for  purposes  of  clothing. 

Having  thus  briefly  enumerated  the  several  principal  ma- 
terials of  Clothing,  we  may  with  propriety  turn  our  atten- 
tion for  a  few  minutes  to  the  most  appropriate  and  bene- 
ficial mode  of  wearing  it.  To  begin  at  the  beginning : — The 
clothing  of  the  new-born  infant  must  be  warm,  light,  and 
loosely  fastened  to  the  person.  Coming  from  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  blood  heat,  the  babe  must  be  in  a  manner  trained 
by  degrees  to  accustom  itself  to  that  of  the  new  world 
into  which  it  is  ushered.  All  ablutions  of  the  body, 
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during  the  first  few  weeks  of  existence,  should  be  tenderly 
performed,  with  tepid  water.  Premature  plunging  in  cold 
baths  is  a  most  unwise,  rash,  and  obstinate  procedure,  and 
may  prove  the  first  step  towards  consumption,  which  shall  be 
consummated  only  after  lingering  years  of  pain  and  sickness. 
There  is  another  murderous  process  sometimes  resorted  to  by 
certain  remorseless  old-women  nurses,  which  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  to  abolish  at  once  and  for  ever.  I  allude  to 
the  practice  of  rubbing  spirituous  liquids  over  the  bodies  of 
new-born  or  very  young  infants,  under  the  ignorant  notion 
tluit  strength  is  thus  imparted  to  the  skin.  Strength  to  the 
skin,  or  any  other  desirable  quality,  it  can  never  by  any  pos- 
sibility confer ;  but  considerable  bodily  suffering  it  will  in- 
evitably entail  upon  the  little  being,  of  which  there  will  be 
abundant  evidence  in  the  contraction  of  its  muscles,  and  its 
loud  cries.  Further,  such  a  practice  may,  and  often  does, 
lead  to  serious  internal  disorders  arising  from  the  rapid  eva- 
poration, and  the  severe  cold  which  will  invariably  follow. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  spirit  coming  in  contact  with  the  deli- 
cate textures  of  the  eye,  often  gives  rise  to  a  disease  of  that 
organ,  known  as  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants. 

As  the  child  grows  up,  it  is  naturally  desired  by  every 
anxious  parent,  that  it  should  be  healthy  and  robust,  but  it 
very  commonly  happens  that  a  system  the  very  reverse  of 
that  best  adapted  to  secure  this  important  object  is  pursued. 
From  an  erroneous  notion  that  the  children  of  the  poor 
are  characteristically  hardy  and  healthy,  we  frequently  see 
its  inflicting  upon  their  offspring  certain  of  the  condi- 
tions of  poverty,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  same  result. 
Hence  the  display  of  little  naked  calves  and  bare  shivering 
necks  that  we  see  parading  our  streets  and  public  walks 
mi'liT  the  charge  of  servants  and  nursery-governesses,  even 
in  the  coldest  and  bitterest  weather  of  our  severe  winters. 
All  this  originates  in  a  delusion.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not 
true  that  the  children  of  the  poor  are  more  healthy  and  robust 
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than  those  of  the  rich,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  inspect  the  registers  of  mortality, 
will  find  that  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  die  during  infancy  and  childhood,  than  of  the  rich  or 
middle  classes.  Hunger,  want  of  decent  clothing,  exposure, 
and  semi-starvation  make  dreadful  havoc  amongst  the  squalid 
and  ragged  bands  of  children  that  swarm  in  our  large  towns. 
And  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  true  that  exposure  to  un- 
necessary hardship  in  early  youth  is  the  likeliest  means  of 
ensuring  a  robust  and  hardy  condition  at  a  later  period  of  life, 
but,  again,  the  reverse.  A  wise  parent  will  take  every  pre- 
caution, while  avoiding  all  effeminate  coddling,  petting,  and 
indulgence,  to  protect  his  offspring  from  sudden  and  violent 
changes  of  temperature,  from  heat  and  cold,  from  damp  and 
dirt,  as  from  the  immediate  causes  of  disease.  It  is  the 
absence  of  all  severe  effects  from  such  agencies  as  these, 
which  can  only  be  secured  by  continual  care  and  attention  to 
the  personal  comfort  of  the  child,  that  is  the  surest  means  of 
securing  a  good  sound  constitution.  The  longer  the  period 
during  infancy  that  children  can  be  preserved  from  the  attack 
of  any  disease,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  the  likelier  they 
are  to  grow  up  in  a  sound  and  robust  state  of  body.  It  is 
during  entire  freedom  from  morbid  action  of  every  kind,  and 
while  every  breath  and  every  motion  is  fraught  with  pleasure 
and  delight,  that  the  constitution  acquires  strength  and 
hardihood — not,  as  the  folly  of  too  many  parents  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  while  the  tender  limbs  are  shivering  from  con- 
tact with  the  frosty  air  or  shrinking  from  the  blasts  of  winter. 
That  numbers  of  the  offspring  of  the  poor  and  wretched  do 
eventually  arrive  at  a  robust  state  of  vigour  and  manliness,  I 
am  not  going  to  deny;  but  these  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  and  plainly  owe  their  good  fortune,  not  to  the 
elements  of  distress  and  suffering  amid  which  they  were 
reared,  but  rather  to  that  native  vigour  of  constitution  which 
has  enabled  them  to  surmount  and  survive  them  all. 
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I  am  convinced  that  much  suffering  may  be  directly  traced 
to  the  half-clad  condition  in  which  many  of  the  children  of 
the-  better  classes  may  be  seen  in  the  public  streets.  To  this, 
for  the  most  part,  I  attribute  an  affection  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, viz.,  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  and 
other  parts  of  the  body — an  affliction,  by  the  way,  which  is 
generally,  by  kind  and  sympathizing  friends,  referred  to  an 
at  tick  of  Scrofula.*  The  inflammation  of  the  glands  often 
closely  resembles  a  scrofulous  disease,  and  is  very  likely, 
after  the  disease  is  removed,  to  leave  behind  it  a  monument 
of  its  ravages  in  the  form  of  a  large  wrinkled  cicatrice  in  the 
neck. 

Let  me  notice,  further,  that  the  portion  of  the  neck  and 
chest  generally  left  uncovered  by  the  present  mode  of  dressing 
children,  is  that  under  which  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs  are 
situated,  and  which  are  the  most  common  seat  of  phthisis  or 
pulmonary  consumption.  This  affection  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  of  a  purely  scrofulous  character,  being  often 
accompanied  with  or  followed  by  scrofula  in  other  parts  of 


*  Scrofula  is  a  term  used  by  medical  men  in  a  sense  less  repulsive  than 
that  generally  attached  to  it  by  the  public.  It  is  applied  to  forms  of  disease 
which  manifest  themselves  in  peculiar  constitutions,  mostly  in  subjects  of 
.•I  delicately  fair  complexion,  with  light  air,  inclining  to  auburn  or  red, 
pale  blue  eyes,  and  a  very  transparent  cuticle,  with,  commonly,  a  pro- 
jecting thick  upper  lip.  To  these  may  be  added  another  or  opposite 
class,  with  dark  swarthy  complexions,  with  occasional  ruddy  blushes, 
dark,  almost  jet-black  hair,  and  dark  hazel  eyes,  but  still  with  a  thick 
u|«|>iT  lip.  M.-iny  parts  of  the  body  in  such  subjects  are  apt  to  be  affected 
with  a  peculiar  form  of  inflammation,  or  chronic  deposits,  leading  to  very 
various  results  :  sometimes  scarcely  a  trace  of  ulccration,  sometimes 
deep,  unsightly  scars  about  the  neck  and  face,  and  other  parts  of  tho 
body,  and  sometimes  with  fatal  consequences,  especially  when  the  bony 
structures  are  the  seat  of  attack.  Scrofula  is  to  a  great  extent  an 
hereditary  disease,  but  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  so  in 
instance ;  for  we  have  often  an  opportunity  of  observing,  that  in  a  largo 
family  of  children  of  the  most  healthy  parents,  one  alone,  out  of  eight  or 
ten,  may  cxliil.it  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  require  the  exercise  of 
and  skill. 
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the  body.  Now,  the  early  stages  of  phthisis  are  marked  but 
very  imperfectly  as  to  outward  signs,  and  the  disease  lurks 
and  progresses  within  for  a  long  period  before  we  become 
suspicious  of  its  existence.  There  is  good  evidence,  however, 
that  the  disease  first  originates  from  undue  accumulation  or 
stagnation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  by  which  the 
pent-up  fluid  is  eventually  squeezed  out  from  the  distended 
vessels  in  a  new  form,  occasioning  those  small  grey  deposits 
known  as  miliary  tubercles,  the  increase,  irritation,  and 
suppuration  of  which  constitute  the  chief  feature  of  con- 
sumption. Let  me  ask,  then,  what  means  could  be  devised 
more  likely  to  direct  the  blood  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  from 
the  surface  towards  the  centre,  than  the  almost  constant 
application  of  cold,  unaccompanied  with  that  amount  of 
exercise  which  would  be  necessary  to  promote  a  reaction,  and 
excite  that  degree  of  activity  in  the  blood-vessels,  which 
alone  could  render  such  exposure  harmless?  I  close  these 
remarks  upon  this  ill-advised  custom  of  dress,  by  unequivocally 
stating,  that  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  such  obnoxious 
practices  are  frequently  the  originating  causes  of  pulmonary 
consumption  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

The  object  of  clothing  (irrespective  of  the  requirements  of 
decency  or  the  suggestions  of  personal  vanity)  being  to 
maintain  the  body,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  so  to  do,  in  a 
comfortable  and  equable  temperature,  it  is  plain  that  those 
means  should  be  resorted  to  which  are  best  calculated  for 
this  end.  Flannel  next  the  skin,  and  loosely-fitting  garments, 
in  layers  varying  in  number  with  the  varying  seasons,  or 
with  the  condition  of  the  wearer  in  reference  to  repose  or 
exertion,  may  be  recommended  as  a  general  rule.  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  definitely  upon  a  subject  of  such  a  nature, 
inasmuch  as  what  would  prove  suitable  for  one  may  be 
decidedly  injurious  for  another.  We  may  remark,  however, 
that  in  infancy,  and  in  extreme  age,  the  human  body  requires 
warmer  clothing,  and  more  vigilant  attention  as  to  equability 
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of  temperature,  than  is  the  case  in  middle  life.  Old  people 
knmv  their  wants  in  this  respect  perfectly  well,  and  uniformly 
act  in  accordance  with  their  knowledge;  as  we  have  shown 
above,  it  would  be  well  for  the  rising  generation  if  the 
requirements  of  infancy  were  equally  well  known  and 
acted  on. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  must  recommend  the 
habit  of  continual  attention  to  the  feet — "  Keep  your  feet 
warm  and  your  head  cool  1"  is  a  good  old  maxim.  From 
cold  and  dump  feet  spring  a  host  of  maladies,  and  whoever 
has  a  just  regard  for  health,  will  not  fail  to  keep  them  in  a 
condition  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  moisture  and  cold. 
Farthest  removed  from  the  centre  of  circulation,  the  feet  are 
ordinarily  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  the  rest  of 
the  body :  this,  however,  is  obviated  in  a  great  degree  by  a 
copious  supply  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  calculated,  and 
no  doubt  intended,  to  insure  a  healthful  temperature.  From 
this  cause  (the  copiousness  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  tissues) 
it  is  owing  that  continued  chill  to  the  feet  is  so  liable  to  result 
in  serious  derangement  of  the  internal  organs  :  the  blood, 
repelled  from  the  surface,  accumulates  in  undue  force  upon 
the  central  structures,  and  some  one  or  other  of  them,  already 
weak  in  function,  and  thus  predisposed  to  suffer,  becomes  the 
seat  of  disease.  The  best  protection  to  the  feet  is  a  loose 
easy-fitting  boot  or  shoe,  of  cloth  or  leather,  with  water- 
proof soles.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  sole  be  merely  of 
buiind  thick  leather;  this  may,  as  many  know  from  experience, 
become  thoroughly  sodden  and  saturated  in  the  course  of  a 
long  walk  on  a  wet  day ;  there  should  be  a  layer  of  cork, 
bladder,  or  gutta  percha,  interposed  between  it  and  the  foot 
to  insure  dryness  and  comfortable  warmth. 

lore  finally  quitting  the  subject  of  clothing,  we  must  turn 
our  attention  to  one  article,  supposed,  at  the  present  period 
at  least,  t«»  U  the  exclusive  property  of  the  ladies.  Of  course 
1  allu«U  tn  the  stays.  The  stays  are,  or  rather  should  be,  as 
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the  name  imports,  a  support,  and  not,  as  they  have  now  for 
many  generations  been,  an  instrument  of  torture.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  idea,  which  has 
possessed  the  female  mind  for  centuries,  that  there  is  some 
superlative  charm  in  the  possession  of  a  small,  narrow  waist. 
To  a  rightly-constituted  mind,  it  is  suggestive  of  nothing  but 
ungraceful  ugliness  and  distortion,  and  of  the  miserably 
agonizing  pain  of  the  vile  process  by  which  it  was  brought 
about.  To  a  medical  man  it  speaks  of  the  crushing,  bruising, 
and  dislocation  of  the  internal  vital  organs,  and  of  indigestion, 
hysteria,  palpitations,  flushings,  asthma,  consumption,  and 
death,  as  the  possible,  nay  the  probable,  result  of  an  insane 
devotion  paid  at  the  shrine  of  personal  vanity.  To  the  artist 
it  is  a  loathsome  monstrosity,  hateful  to  look  upon,  and 
detestable  to  portray.  How  it  could  possibly  obtain  such 
an  influence  over  the  public  mind  as  to  be  considered  an 
elegance,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  that  will  for  ever  remain 
unfathomable.  We  laugh  at  the  Chinese,  and  pity  while  we 
laugh,  for  laming  their  wives  and  daughters  through  a  similar 
insane  passion  for  small  feet ;  without  reflecting  for  a  moment 
that  the  females  of  our  own  land  demand  equal  commiseration. 
Nay,  the  effects  of  tight-lacing  upon  the  English  lady  are  far 
more  seriously  detrimental  than  those  of  foot-cramping  to  the 
Chinese.  The  latter,  the  pain  once  over,  suffers  but  in  the 
power  of  locomotion ;  the  former  is,  in  ten  thousand  instances, 
little  more,  if  anything,  than  a  disfigured  ruin.  Let  us  glance 
for  a  moment  upon  the  effects  of  this  practice  upon  the 
internal  organs :  the  chest,  the  whole  of  which  is  enclosed  by 
the  stays,  is  the  containing  framework  which  the  Creator  has 
provided  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  the  most  im- 
portant viscera  of  the  body ;  in  it  are  located  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  stomach.  Now  the  walls  of  this 
chamber,  as  it  may  be  apppropriately  called,  in  the  natural 
state  present  a  conical  figure,  being  considerably  broader 
below  than  above,  and  the  preservation  of  this  shape  is  of 
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vital  importance  to  the  organs  contained  within  it;  but  by 
the  continued  tight-lacing  and  pressure  of  the  stays,  the  lower 
part,  in  process  of  time,  becomes  permanently  contracted,  and 
that  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that  the  circumference  of 
the  lowest  part  is  frequently  reduced  by  a  full  third.  I  ask 
if  it  is  possible  that  the  heart  can  act  freely,  and  the  lungs 
expand  duly,  or  the  intercostal  muscles  and  diaphragm  carry 
on  their  normal  action,  while  subjected  to  such  unnatural 
confinement  and  compression  ?  Most  decidedly  not :  and  the 
evidence  of  this  is  daily  apparent  in  numberless  instances  of 
disease,  debility,  and  even  deformity,  originating  in  this  cause 
alone.  Hump-backs,  round  shoulders,  and  crooked  spines 
are  frequently  produced  by  the  practice  of  tight-lacing, 
instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  slender  waists.  By  it  the  whole 
systems  of  respiration  and  circulation  are  crushed  and 
oppressed  at  their  very  source ;  disease  and  degeneration  are 
superinduced  throughout  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal ; 
and  a  cruel  provision  is  made  at  once  to  enhance  the  natural 
pangs  and  sorrows  of  maternity,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
insure  their  abortive  consummation. 

It  is  the  prevailing  vice  of  mothers  to  enforce  the  use  of 
the  stay  at  too  early  a  period.  At  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age,  or  even  earlier,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  young 
ladies.  u  cabin 'd,  cribb'd,  confined,"  in  the  hateful  and  de- 
structive harness,  the  object  plainly  being  to  divert  the  yet 
pliant  bones  from  their  natural  and  beautiful  position  to  that 
which  a  preposterous  fashion  has  allotted  them.  The  proper 
use  of  the  stay  would  dictate  its  utter  rejection  during  the 
whole  period  of  childhood  and  youth,  until  such  a  state  of 
mature  and  finished  growth  as  demanded  its  support  by 
unequivocal  signs.  Never  till  the  bust  be  sufficiently  ample 
and  well-developed  to  require  support,  should  the  stays  be 
indued ;  and  it  is  further  my  firm  opinion,  that  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  their  use  might  be  advantageously 
with,  in  healthy  subjects,  until  the  flow  of  milk  in 
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the  maternal  breast,  demanded  their  relieving  and  comfortable 
application.  Were  this  the  general  opinion,  and  were  it 
generally  acted  upon,  I  am  convinced  the  advantages  resulting 
from  it,  not  merely  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our 
country,  but  to  all  whom  they  are  destined  to  introduce  into 
the  human  family,  would  be  greater  than  could  be  predicated 
with  any  show  of  apparent  probability  at  the  present  hour. 

The  narrow  limits  of  this  little  work  will  not  permit  of  a 
more  lengthy  notice  of  the  subject  of  clothing.  The  remarks 
above  made  will,  however,  be  found  to  contain  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  remembered,  in  connexion  with  the  choice  of 
materials  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  body  from  atmos- 
pheric changes,  and  preserving  it  in  a  mild  and  equal 
temperature.  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  no  precautionary 
measures,  however  good  in  themselves,  can  be  considered  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  exercise  in  connection  with  them. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  all  clothing  should 
be  selected,  fitted  and  worn,  with  a  view  to  its  adaptation  to 
the  body  of  the  wearer  in  a  state  of  activity  or  exertion.  To 
be  constantly  worn  without  injury,  the  apparel  should  be 
loose  in  every  part;  the  circulation  and  the  play  of  the 
muscles  are  more  or  less  impaired  or  impeded  by  a  contrary 
condition.  The  neck  and  the  stomach  are,  even  in  the 
present  day,  among  the  males  of  our  fashionable  resorts, 
greatly  too  much  the  subjects  of  uncomfortable  compression, 
and  are  thus  to  a  certain  degree  liable  to  entail  congestion  in 
the  head,  or  abdominal  derangement.  It  is  a  most  fortunate 
thing,  however,  for  the  male  youth  of  our  land,  that  the  iron 
tyranny  of  fashion  has  not  extended  its  rule  over  them. 
Hence  the  true  cause  of  their  superiority  in  robustness  of 
frame  and  general  healthiness  of  constitution  over  the  opposite 
sex.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
parents  of  female  children,  that  for  ten-thousand  distorted 
spines  existing  among  the  weaker  sex,  hardly  ten  would  be 
found  amongst  male  subjects  of  the  same  age  and  condition 
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of  life.  That  this  is  owing  to  the  freedom  of  our  male  youth 
from  the  tortures  of  stay-lacing,  from  the  horrors  of  sedentary 
solitude,  and  to  the  more  liberal  enjoyment  of  energetic 
exercise,  there  can  hardly  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  The 
inference  is  plain — let  parents  and  guardians,  henceforth,  act 
upon  it. 

We  come  now  cursorily  to  consider  the  claims  of  cleanliness 
and  personal  ablution  in  reference  to  their  agency  in  main- 
taining a  healthful  temperature  of  the  skin,  and  consequently 
a  healthful  condition  of  the  whole  body.  When  we  recur  to 
the  amount  of  the  excretions  that  are  daily  thrown  off  by  the 
continued  action  of  the  perspiratory  and  oil  glands,  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  habitual  cleanliness 
as  the  only  practicable  means  of  finally  removing  them.  We 
have  already  seen  that  if  suffered  to  remain  and  accumulate 
upon  the  surface  of  the  frame,  they  are  productive  of  serious 
detriment — operating  not  only  as  an  obstruction  to  the 
cutaneous  functions,  but  further  becoming  the  directly- 
inciting  cause  of  disease,  through  their  reception  into  the 
system  by  the  agency  of  absorption.  The  habit  of  personal 
cleanliness,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  only  safeguard 
against  these  dangers. 

But  persons  of  different  classes,  nay  different  persons  of 
the  same  class,  attach  very  dissimilar  notices  to  this  simple 
word  Cleanliness.  Some,  who  would  yet  be  indignant  at  any 
imputation  of  disregard  to  it,  use  less  pains  to  secure  its 
advantages  during  a  whole  week  than  others  do  in  a  single 
day.  It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  a  rule  upon  a  subject 
of  this  kind.  The  practice  of  ablution  for  the  sake  of  clean- 
liness, must  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  demand  for 
it,  arising  from  circumstances  and  position  in  life.  We 
cannot  expect  to  see  the  skin  of  the  operative  and  the  labourer 
always  clean  ;  but  we  can,  and  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
all  who  have  their  time  at  their  own  disposal,  should  refrain 
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from  showing  that  disregard  to  our  sense  of  decency  and 
comfort  which  is  involved  in  the  exhibition  of  a  begrimed  and 
filthy  skin.  The  labourer  or  the  artizan  who  rises  at  break 
of  day,  rinses  his  face  at  a  pump,  and  is  off  to  his  avocations 
till  evening,  has  something  like  a  valid  excuse  for  the  dirt  he 
bears  about  him,  and  a  still  more  valid  claim  for  the 
establishment  of  easily  accessible  means  and  appliances  for 
getting  rid  of  it.  But  that  men  of  substance,  and  ladies  of 
fashionable  pretensions,  should  preserve  three -fourths  of  the 
body,  as  thousands  of  them  do,  from  any  contact  with  water 
for  months  together,  is  a  fact  which,  while  it  admits  of  no 
denial,  is  equally  devoid  of  any  ground  for  apology  or  excuse. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  body  requires  a  complete  and 
thorough  ablution  at  least  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours. 
This  simple  operation  should  be  looked  upon  as  indispensable, 
it  being  essentially  so,  in  reference  to  the  health.  It  should, 
when  occasion  demands,  be  repeated  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  but  can  never,  with  a  due  regard  to  comfort  and  well- 
being,  be  safely  omitted.  It  should  be  performed  on  getting 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  and  the  necessary  occasions  of  its 
repetition  to  which  I  have  alluded,  are  those  periods  when, 
from  unusual  exercise  or  other  causes,  the  body  has  undergone 
an  excess  of  the  excretive  action  during  the  day. 

When  ablution  of  the  whole  body  is  performed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  cleanliness,  it  is  necessary  that  soap,  as  the  most 
efficient  of  available  alkaline  preparations,  should  be  freely 
used.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  cutaneous  excretions 
being  of  an  oily  nature,  these  will  not  be  perfectly  removed 
by  the  action  of  water  alone,  more  especially  cold  water. 
Alkali  has  the  power  of  dissolving  such  substances  and 
holding  them  in  solution,  and  the  use  of  it  is  necessary  to 
ensure  the  efficiency  of  the  cleansing  process.  The  white  or 
brown  Windsor  is  perhaps  both  the  most  agreeable  as  well  as 
the  most  useful  material  of  the  class  that  is  offered  for  our 
selection.  An  article  under  the  name  of  Honey  Soap  has 
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been  much  in  vogue  for  the  last  few  years,  and  appears  by  no 
means  undeserving  of  the  general  patronage  it  has  met  with — 
giving  as  it  does  an  agreeable  softness  and  pliancy  to  the 
skin,  to  which  it  feels  pleasant  and  grateful.  Its  cleansing 
properties,  however,  are  not  quite  upon  a  level  with  those  of 
the  Windsor  soaps. 

The  use  of  the  bath,  whether  for  purposes  of  pleasure, 
cleanliness,  or  health,  is  a  custom  as  old  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  any  of  which  we  have  any  record  in  history.  The  mag- 
nificence of  the  structures  and  the  luxurious  appliances  of  the 
ancient  Roman  baths  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation 
in  this  place ,  and  the  means  resorted  to  for  enhancing  the 
gratifications  of  bathing  among  the  Asiatic  and  many 
European  nations  of  the  present  day,  are  not  less  familiar. 
It  were  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  taste  for  the  same 
species  of  enjoyment  existed  in  a  greater  degree,  and  were 
more  encouraged  than  it  is  at  present,  in  our  own  country. 
Liable  to  periodical  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  from  a 
very  high  to  a  very  low  range,  the  population  of  these  islands 
stand  in  equal  need  both  of  the  cleansing  and  invigorating 
qualities  which  the  bath  so  eminently  possesses.  But  we 
have  some  cause  for  self-gratulation  in  this  particular,  and 
are  not  without  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
performance  of  a  thorough  daily  ablution,  will  not  merely  be 
looked  upon  as  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  cleanliness, 
but  regarded  with  pleasure  as  the  enjoyment  of  a  luxury. 
The  establishment  of  cheap  baths  and  washhouses  for  tin 
advantage  of  the  poor  and  operative  classes,  is  one  of  the  best 
and  truest  signs  in  the  present  age  that  the  real  comfort  and 
welfare  of  those  ranks  of  the  community  have  at  length 
become  the  serious  objects  of  regard  to  the  governing 
powers. 

Let  us  now  briefly  notice  some  of  the  various  forms  of  the 
bath,  with  a  view  to  their  sanitary  purposes.  And  first,  the 
Cold  Bath.  The  cold  plunging  or  swimming  bath,  is,  of  all 
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baths,  the  most  delightful,  exciting,  and  salutary.  The  strong 
swimmer  who  boldly  leaves  the  shore,  and  ploughs  his  way 
on  the  back  of  the  broad  billows  a  mile  or  more  out  to  sea, 
feels  a  joy  and  a  triumph  in  the  exercise  of  which  none  but 
those  who  are  in  a  condition  to  accompany  him  can  form  an 
adequate  idea.  And  he  who  leaving  his  garments  in  some 
secure  guardianship  on  the  river  side,  swims  a  mile  against 
the  sluggish  current  up  an  inland  stream,  on  some  early 
summer's  morn,  to  float  tranquilly  back  again  in  dreamy 
reveries,  has  perhaps  an  equal  joy.  But  such  exercises  as 
these  are  the  pastime  of  the  young,  the  active,  the  vigorous, 
and  fearless,  and  from  them  they  derive,  without  doubt,  con- 
firmation in  the  energies  which  excite  to  their  performance. 
A  long  course  of  practice  is  required  for  the  display  of  such 
feats,  both  to  impart  that  strength  to  the  limbs  which  is 
necessary  for  their  execution,  and  to  inure  the  body  to  so 
long  an  exposure  to  cold  water  without  injury.  But  the  cold 
bath,  even  in  the  height  of  summer,  cannot  be  resorted  to 
with  safety  by  every  one ;  the  infallible  test  of  its  fitness,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  recurrence  of  what  is  called 
reaction,  that  is,  an  unmistakeable  warm  genial  glow  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  upon  resuming  the  garments. 
When,  from  a  want  of  constitutional  vigour,  or  any  other  cause, 
there  is  no  indication  of  this  kind,  the  use  of  the  cold  bath 
must  be  abandoned  as  indisputably  injurious.  In  connexion 
with  cold-bathing,  also,  I  must  recommend  the  value  of 
moderation.  Parties  with  whom  it  agrees  perfectly  well  when 
used  in  a  moderate  degree,  are  frequently  known  to  suffer 
serious  injury  from  remaining  immersed  too  long.  Further, 
some  discrimination  is  necessary  as  to  the  proper  time  for 
cold  or  river  bathing.  Early  in  the  morning  is  perhaps  best 
for  the  strong  and  vigorous — not  so  for  those  of  delicate  or 
impaired  constitution,  who  would  derive  greater  advantage 
from  a  few  plunges  taken  at  or  near  noon.  Again,  when  the 
body  is  fatigued  by  long  journeying  or  violent  exercise,  the 
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kith  should  on  no  account  be  resorted  to— fatal  results 
having  been  known  to  follow  its  use  upon  such  occasions. 

The  shower-bath  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  the  cold 
plunging  bath,  to  those  who,  from  deficiency  of  bodily  vigour, 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  undergo  sudden  or  continued  im- 
mersion. The  chief  advantages  attending  its  use  are  very 
similar  to  those  derived  from  the  plunging  or  swimming 
bath,  namely,  renewed  vigour  to  the  circulation,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  cutaneous  action  by  the  production  of  a 
reaction  upon  the  surface.  It  further  possesses  the  recom- 
mendation of  portability,  and  may  be  had  almost  of  any  size, 
and  used,  if  need  be,  wherever  there  is  standing-room  to  be 
found.  The  stream  of  descending  water  may,  moreover,  be 
regulated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bearer,  and  any  degree  of 
suddenness  imparted  to  the  shock.  These  qualities  render 
the  shower-bath  a  very  desirable  and  useful  domestic 
instrument,  and  one  which  should  form  a  part  of  the  furniture 
of  every  dressing-room.  In  using  it,  let  me  recommend  the 
protection  of  the  head  by  an  oil-skin  cap. 

Another  substitute  for  the  cold  bath,  and  one  which  is 
within  the  'reach  of  all  parties,  is  sponging  the  whole  body 
daily  with  cold  water.  This  is  on  many  accounts  an  excellent 
and  highly  healthful  practice.  It  will  be  found  to  agree  per- 
fectly well  with  many  individuals  to  whom  the  use  of  either 
tin  plunging  or  shower-bath  could  not  be  recommended.  As 
it  unites  in  one  operation  the  advantages  both  of  exercise  and 
bathing,  the  reaction  which  it  is  intended  to  produce  is 
usually  found  to  follow  more  rapidly  than  is  the  case  with 
other  If — generally,  indeed,  occurring  so  soon  as  the 

application  of  a  rough  towel  has  removed  the  moisture  from 
the  skin.  When  salt  water  is  used,  the  effects  arc  even  more 
bracing  and  beneficial  than  with  fresh.  There  is  one 
inconvenience,  however,  attending  its  use,  and  that  is  the 
perpetual  dampness  of  the  towels  used  for  drying  the  body — 
when  saturated  with  brine  there  is  no  getting  them  dry,  and 
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fresh  ones  need  be  resorted  to  at  every  bath.  So  efficient 
has  the  process  of  salt-water  sponging  been  found,  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  against  the  effects  of  atmospheric  changes, 
that  I  have  heard  more  than  one  individual  declare  that, 
owing  solely  to  its  use,  they  had  escaped  every,  even  the 
slightest,  affection  from  cold,  cough,  or  chill,  for  more  than 
seven  years  together.  The  habit  of  daily  sponging  the  body 
is  one,  I  am  happy  to  say,  which  has  long  been  gradually 
gaining  ground  among  us.  Thousands  are  ready  to  testify  to 
its  efficacy  as  a  preserver  of  health  and  a  promoter  of  personal 
comfort ;  and  among  a  great  number  whom  I  have  questioned 
upon  the  subject,  I  have  hardly  met  with  one  who,  having 
fairly  given  it  a  trial,  could  ever  be  induced  to  discontinue  it. 
In  summer  time,  the  addition  of  a  little  vinegar  to  the  water 
made  use  of  will  be  found  bracing,  cooling,  and  grateful.  If 
high  medical  authority  were  wanting  in  corroboration  of  what 
is  here  said  respecting  this  mode  of  bathing,  I  might  add  that 
it  was  for  many  years  the  practice  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
that  to  it  in  a  great  degree  he  attributed  the  preservation  of 
the  excellent  health  he  enjoyed. 

But  there  are  numbers  to  whom  cold  bathing  in  any  form 
is  hardly  to  be  recommended ;  and  there  are,  further,  a 
thousand  causes  that  may  compel  its  rejection  or  temporary 
discontinuance  even  amongst  those  for  whom  it  is  best 
adapted.  For  this  reason,  the  warm  or  tepid  bath  is  worthy 
our  brief  consideration.  The  action  of  a  tepid  bath  upon  the 
constitution  will  be  seen  to  vary  somewhat  in  different  indi- 
viduals. The  same  temperature  which  will  have  a  stimulating 
effect  upon  some,  may  operate  as  a  sedative  upon  others ;  a 
difference  of  effect  which  is  doubtless  referrible  to  the  functions 
of  absorption  or  transpiration,  either  of  which  may  take 
place — the  bodily  condition  of  the  bather  operating  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  varying  result.  The  temperature  of 
a  tepid  bath  may  be  left  very  much  to  the  choice  of  the 
bather.  As  a  general  rule,  it  should  be  warm  enough  to 
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impart  a  pleasant  and  genial  sensation  to  the  skin,  without  a 
perception  of  any  thing  like  actual  heat.  Between  eighty- 
md  a  hundred  degrees,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
.  and  the  state  of  body  of  the  bather,  is  perhaps  as  wide  a 
range  of  the  thermometer  as  it  is  prudent  to  consider  allowable. 
The  time  generally  considered  as  advisably  spent  in  the  tepid 
hath  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  use  of  the  tepid  or  warm  bath,  at  the  tempe- 
rature above  mentioned,  has  a  relaxing  effect.  The  contrary 
is  the  truth,  always  supposing  that  the  reaction  which  it  is 
the  object  of  bathing  to  produce,  is  found  to  follow.  It  may 
be  persevered  in  continually  three  or  four  times  a  week,  or 
(.•veil  more,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  and  will  be  found 
most  useful  and  refreshing,  and  sleep-producing,  if  used  before 
retiring  to  rest  some  hours  after  a  very  light  supper. 

The  Douche-  bath  is  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
water  locally  to  any  particular  part  of  the  body.  The 
popular  remedy  for  a  sprain,  namely,  holding  the  part  affected 
under  the  cold  stream  from  the  spout  of  a  pump,  is  the  vulgar 
form  of  the  Douche,  and  has  been  long  in  use  in  this  country. 
Rheumatism  is  frequently  cured  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
suffering  party  subjecting  the  afflicted  member  to  a  stream  of 
water  poured  from  a  height  until  the  flesh  is  well  numhed 
with  cold,  and  then  resorting  to  appropriate  means  to  excite 
profuse  perspiration.  Since  the  spread  of  Hydropathy  in  this 
and  neighbouring  countries,  the  capabilities  (real  or  supposed) 
of  the  Douche-bath  have  been  much  vaunted,  and  its  applica- 
tion has  become  much  more  general  than  heretofore.  I  do 
not  intend  to  question  its  efficacy  in  certain  local  affections, 
but  recommend  my  readers  to  resort  to  medical  advice  before 
having  recourse  to  its  operation  in  cases  of  a  serious  nature. 

The  Vapour  Bath  may  be  considered  as  an  importation 
from  the  Continent,  among  many  nations  of  which  it  is  in 
great  repute  both  for  pleasurable  and  sanitary  purposes. 
is  one  important  feature  in  this  form  of  Kith  which 
o  2 
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distinguishes  it  from  all  others,  and  that  is  its  applicability 
for  introducing  certain  remedial  agents  into  the  blood  through 
the  medium  of  the  lungs.  The  substances  to  be  administered 
being  first  volatilized  are  easily  diffusible  in  the  vapour,  which 
being  inspired  by  the  bather,  the  desired  contact  with  the 
blood  is  necessarily  effected.  The  administration  of  medicated 
vapour  offers  an  additional  means  of  access  to  the  vital  fluid, 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  results  highly  important  to  medical 
science  may  be  derived  from  a  careful  observation  of  the  phe- 
nomena attending  it.  The  vapour  bath  has  been  found  to 
act  chiefly  upon  the  skin,  exciting  the  cutaneous  functions  to 
a  very  great  degree,  and  giving  rise  to  a  profuse  and  healthy 
perspiration,  which,  however,  is  not  followed  by  a  liability  to 
take  cold,  as  is  the  case  when  excessive  perspiration  results 
from  exercise  or  disease.  The  reason  is,  that  the  perspiration 
being  excited  by  outward  means,  and  not  by  any  weakening 
exertion,  the  power  of  reaction  is  not  diminished,  but  rather 
increased,  and  the  capability  of  resisting  cold  is  not  merely 
as  great,  but  greater  than  before  taking  the  bath.  For  the 
purpose  of  removing  accumulated  impurities  from  the  surface 
by  a  mild  and  agreeable  means,  I  know  of  no  application 
preferable  to  the  vapour  bath. 

The  air-bath,  a  mode  of  applying  warm  or  hot  air  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  has  been  found  of  good  service  when, 
from  certain  conditions  of  the  skin,  the  application  of  moisture 
was  not  considered  advisable.  As  this  contrivance,  however, 
appertains  plainly  to  that  class  of  agents  which  are  under  the 
exclusive  management  of  the  medical  practitioner,  I  need  not 
remark  further  upon  it  in  this  place. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  various  modes  of  bathing, 
I  feel  it  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  against  their  untimely 
or  indiscriminate  use.  For  those  ordinarily  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health,  any  or  all  of  them  may  be  had  recourse 
to  freely,  either  with  a  view  to  indulgence  in  the  pleasurable 
feeling  they  impart,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
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cutaneous  action  unimpaired.  By  invalids,  on  the  contrary, 
too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised,  as  there  are  many  con- 
ditions of  the  body  consequent  upon  certain  forms  of  disease, 
in  which  the  resort  to  bathing,  either  hot  or  cold,  might  be 
attended  with  very  prejudicial,  not  to  say  serious  conse- 
quences. In  all  such  cases  it  is  advisable  that  the  bath  should 
never  be  used  but  under  the  sanction  of  medical  advice. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  bathing  and  ablution,  we 
may  notice  a  species  of  exercise  which  is  much  calculated  to 
enhance  the  benefit  of  the  bath,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  when 
from  causes  above  alluded  to  the  bath  should  not  be  used, 
may  be  made  in  a  great  measure  to  supersede  it.  I  allude  to 
Friction. 

Friction  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  by  means  of  rough  towels,  horse-hair  gloves  and 
bands,  or  flesh-brushes,  has  been  long  recognized  as  a  most 
efficient  method  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  cutaneous 
functions.  As  a  detergent  or  purifying  process,  its  merits 
are  also  such  as  to  demand  our  adoption.  We  have  seen 
above  that  the  skin  is  continually  undergoing  a  process  of 
renewal ;  this  is  effected  by  the  removal  of  the  dried  and 
dusty  scales  in  proportion  as  new  secretions  are  formed  within 
the  cuticle.  But  as  these  scales  are  prone  to  be  retained 
upon  the  epidermis  by  the  adhesive  nature  of  the  sebaceous 
exudations  with  which  they  are  always  in  immediate  contact, 
they  would  be  likely  to  accumulate  there  to  a  very  injurious 
extent,  but  for  the  action  of  some  external  agent  tending  to 
remove  them.  The  contact  of  the  garments  we  wear,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  operates  largely,  especially  when  the  limbs 
xercised,  in  this  particular  business,  but  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  effect  it  so  thoroughly  as  the  friction  of  a  brush  or 
hair-glove  briskly  applied.  Any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  a  flesh-brush  that  has  been  tolerably  \\  < -11- 
used  for  any  length  of  time  before  cleaning,  will  most 
probably  find  the  spaces  between  each  separate  bunch  of 
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bristles  filled  with  small  greasy  pellets,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  the  scales  of  the  skin  and  the  sebaceous  matter  of 
the  oil-glands,  with  a  little  dust  or  other  accidental  deposits— 
a  discovery  that  may  furnish  evidence  of  the  effect  of  friction 
as  a  cleansing  operation. 

But  this  practice  has  still  higher  claims  to  our  attention. 
As  a  substitute  for  exercise,  when  exercise  cannot  be  taken, 
(for  in  no  other  case  should  a  substitute  be  thought  of)  it 
stands  in  the  very  first  rank.  When  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  should  invariably  be  self-performed,  and  continued 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  both  night  and  morning,  or 
even  longer,  if  its  longer  use  be  necessary  to  excite  a  grateful 
glow  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  will  be  found  of  small 
use,  nevertheless,  in  lieu  of  exercise,  unless  it  is  persevered  in 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Persons  confined  at  home, 
either  from  choice  or  necessity,  and  parties  pursuing  a 
sedentary  occupation,  will  find  the  advantage  of  friction,  if 
perse veringly  employed,  in  restoring  the  activity  of  the 
cutaneous  system,  and  consequently  in  the  general  re-invigo- 
ration  of  the  bodily  powers.  For  all  nervous  affections,  and 
even  muscular  debility,  it  is  found  to  act  in  a  manlier  highly 
beneficial.  Rarely,  indeed,  does  an  instance  occur  of  parties 
who  have  once  given  a  fair  trial  to  the  powers  of  friction,  ever 
abandoning  the  practice.  We  rather  find  them  experimenting 
upon  the  suitability  of  the  various  new  inventions  which  are 
supposed  to  impart  additional  efficacy  to  the  process,  and  even 
appropriating  discoveries  of  their  own,  real  or  fancied,  in  aid 
of  its  undoubted  efficiency.  Many  have  found  it  a  most 
effectual  remedy  for  sleeplessness;  and  I  have  heard  a  gentle- 
man declare,  that  after  lying  awake  for  four  or  five  hours,  he 
has  frequently  induced  drowsiness  and  enjoyed  a  sound 
sleep,  from  merely  quitting  his  bed  and  using  the  flesh-brush 
for  five  minutes.  This  result,  there  is  small  doubt,  is  due  to 
friction  operating  upon  the  nervous  system  as  a  sedative 
through  the  gentle  excitation  imparted,  through  the  epidermis, 
to  the  ultimate  filaments  of  the  nerves. 
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For  many  reasons,  however,  I  have  been  induced  to  con- 
>M«T  Friction,  when  employed  in  connection  with  bathing, 
more  decidedly  beneficial  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  when 
used  alone.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases,  as  I  have  mentioned 
above,  it  may  be  considered  to  operate  as  a  substitute  for  the 
l»uth,  as  well  as  for  exercise;  but  it  is  when  brisk  friction 
with  a  suitable  implement  follows  immediately  upon  emerging 
from  the  bath,  that  its  most  powerfully  invigorating  effects 
are  apparent.  To  reap  the  full  benefits  of  its  application  in 
this  way,  the  body  should  first  be  rapidly  freed  from  the 
dripping  moisture  by  the  use  of  an  absorbent  towel,  and  then 
the  flesh-brush  or  hair-glove  applied  briskly  and  vigorously 
by  the  bather  himself  to  every  part  of  the  person,  until  the 
whole  skin  feels  soft  and  velvety  to  the  touch,  and  a  thorough 
lively  reaction  creates  the  sensation  of  pleasing  genial 
warmth  through  the  frame.  Much  has  been  said  by  different 
writers  on  the  merits  of  the  different  instruments  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  Friction  to  the  skin — some 
advocating  the  use  of  rough  cloths,  some  of  soft  or  hard 
brushes,  others  preferring  gloves  of  horse-hair  or  goats-hair, 
and  others  again  a  compound  of  both.  It  appears  to  me  that 
such  speculations  are  little  or  nothing  better  than  trifling. 
It  cannot  possibly  signify  by  what  earthly  means  the  dormant 
functions  of  the  skin  are  disturbed  and  aroused  to  action,  so 
long  as  that  action  is  really  and  effectually  excited.  So  that 
tin-  implement  employed  be  not  calculated  to  abrade  or  injure 
the  cuticle,  the  choice  of  the  material  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  subjects  of  the  operation.  One  thing  1  may  remark,  and 
that  is,  that  I  have  generally  found  parties  with  whom  friction 
is  a  favorite  exercise  in  the  habit  of  intensifying  the  operation 
as  they  proceed  in  the  practice  of  it  Commencing  with  a 
rough  cloth  or  a  soft  brush  applied  for  a  few  minutes — 
they  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  using  the 
most  stinging  glove,  or  the  hardest  bristly  brush  they  can 
procure,  by  the  halt -hour  together.  It  is,  in  fact,  surprising 
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how  soon  the  surface  of  the  body  accustoms  itself  to  such 
comparatively  rough  usage ;  that  it  becomes,  in  proportion 
to  its  insensibility  to  such  kind  of  contact,  hardened  against 
the  assaults  of  atmospheric  influences,  is  a  consequence  that 
may  perhaps  not  unreasonably  be  inferred. 

IN  the  brief  view  we  have  taken,  in  the  course  of  this 
chapter,  of  the  influence  of  exercise,  clothing,  and  the  bath 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  cutaneous  functions  in  a  state  of 
healthful  activity,  it  may  very  possibly  strike  the  non- 
medical  reader,  that  much  that  has  been  said  is  just  as  appli- 
cable to  the  maintenance  of  the  other  functions  of  the  body 
in  a  state  of  health  as  it  is  to  those  of  the  skin.  Be  it  so. 
But  what  does  this  admission  tend  to  prove?  It  certainly 
cannot  be  contended  that  exercise,  clothing,  and  ablution,  if 
under  proper  regulations  they  act  beneficially  upon  the  general 
health,  do  so  independently  of  that  very  organism  by  which 
they  are  mainly  applied,  and  upon  which  their  effects  are 
most  palpably  visible.  Rather  does  it  show  the  intimate 
connexion  existing  between  the  skin  and  the  vital  organs 
of  our  bodies,  and  that  if  we  would  keep  these  in  a  sound 
and  efficient  state,  we  can  do  so  in  no  more  effectual  manner 
than  by  paying  unceasing  attention  to  the  demands  of  the 
skin.  The  foregoing  pages  have  been  written  to  very  little 
purpose  indeed,  unless  they  have  convinced  the  reader  that 
the  well-being  of  the  one  is  very  closely  allied  to  that  of  the 
other ;  and  that  attention  to  the  matters  herein  recommended 
to  his  observance,  being  very  much  in  his  own  power,  it  lies 
at  his  option  to  escape  or  not  the  evil  and  the  suffering 
impending  upon  their  neglect. 
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IN  the  brief  review  of  the  catalogue  of  Diseases  of  the 
Skin  upon  which  I  am  now  entering,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  various  systems  of  classification 
which  have  obtained  for  their  several  originators  so  much 
reputation,  and  so  much  more  undesirable  criticism.  The 
purpose  of  this  little  manual  is  entirely  and  exclusively  prac- 
tical, and  its  limits  are  too  circumscribed  to  allow  of  any 
hy  speculations  upon  a  department  of  the  subject  which 
would  probably  fail  to  interest  any  but  the  medical  reader. 
Further,  as  I  think  with  Cullen,  "  that  it  is  unfit  for  a  per- 
son who  has  never  seen  a  disease,  to  attempt  its  particular 
history,"  I  shall  not  include  in  the  following  arrangement 
any  of  those  diseases  of  the  skin  which  do  not  prevail  in  this 
country. 

The  main  object  of  all  classification  is,  or  should  be, 
to  arrange  methodically,  and  with  :i  view  to  simplicity,  the 
various  subjects  under  consideration ;  and  when  this  can  be 
done  in  such  a  manner  that  the  subjects  which  precede 
naturally  suggest  the  order  of  those  which  follow,  the  clas- 
sification may  be  said  to  be  complete.  As,  however,  wlutli.  r 
In -in  the  natinv  of  the  subject,  or  from  the  present  statr  of 
knn\\k<l-  :in«r  it,  this  has  never  been  successfully 
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attempted  in  reference  to  skin  diseases,  I  cannot  presume 
to  offer  a  complete  and  perfect  classification  in  this  place. 
The  classification  of  Willan  and  Bateman  has  served  as  the 
ground-work  of  all  that  have  succeeded  it ;  and  from  the 
great  respect  I  entertain  for  those  distinguished  men,  I  feel 
bound  to  present  it  to  the  reader ;  for,  though  it  is  not  free 
from  imperfections,  it  is  worthy  of  attention  on  account  of 
its  clearness  and  simplicity. 


The  Classification  of  Bateman  and  Willan  is  as  follows 

ORDER  1.  ORDER  2.  ORDER  3. 

Papula.  SquamcB.  Exanthemata. 


Strophulus 

Lichen 

Prurigo. 


ORDER  4. 

BllllCB. 

Pemphigus 
Pompholyx 


Lepra 
Psoriasis 
Pityriasis 
Icthyosis. 


ORDER  5. 
Pustulce. 

Impetigo 

Porrigo 

Ecthyma 

Variola 

Scabies. 


Rubeola 

Scarlatina 

Urticaria 

Koseola 

Purpura 

Erythema 

Erysipelas. 

ORDER  6. 
Vesiculce. 

Varicella 

Vaccinia 

Herpes 

Kupia 

Miliaria 

Eczema 

Aptha. 
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ORDER  7.  ORDER  8. 

Tubercula.  Macula. 

Phyma  Ephelis 

Verruca  Naevus. 

Molluscum 

Vitiligo  Chloasma. 

Acne  Diseases  of  the  Hair. 

Sycosis  — 

Lupus  Alopecia. 

Elephantiasis  Canitia. 

Plica. 

In  the  brief  outline  of  the  several  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
which  it  is  my  purpose  to  present  to  the  reader  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  I  shall,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  authors  of  the 
Classification  above  given,  prefer  the  order  adopted  by 
Cazenave.  My  reason  for  so  doing  is,  that  from  my  own 
experience  and  observation,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  altera- 
tions which  MM.  Cazenave  and  Schedel  (who  have  so  ably 
given  publicity  to  the  doctrines  of  M.  Biett  upon  the  subject 
of  Skin  Diseases)  have  made  in  the  arrangement  of  Willan, 
are  based  upon  sound  pathological  views.  These  alterations, 
though  not  numerous,  are  yet  of  no  inconsiderable  import- 
ance, inasmuch  as  they  place  several  diseases  under  their 
proper  heads,  and  thus  have  a  tendency  to  promote  a  more 
correct  view  of  their  character  and  phenomena.  Agreeably 
to  the  arrangement  adopted  by  the  talented  French  writers 
:il)ovi-  im-ntioncd,  I  shall  consider  the  several  diseases  in  the 
following  order: — 

Exanthemata  Papula 

Vcticula  Squama 

Bulte  Tubercula 
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The  EXANTHEMATA  are  a  class  of  diseases  in  which  an 
eruption  of  a  peculiar  character  manifests  itself  upon  the 
skin ;  it  is  ordinarily  of  a  red  colour,  and  by  pressure  of  the 
finger  momentarily  disappears ;  these  affections  generally  last 
but  a  few  days,  and  may  be  followed  by  either  perfect  resolu- 
tion, desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  or,  in  some  instances,  by 
the  formation  of  vesicles.  They  are  usually  accompanied  by 
considerable  fever  and  constitutional  disturbance. 

This  class  comprises, — 

Erythema  Rubeola 

Erysipelas  Scarlatina 

Roseola  Urticaria. 

ERYTHEMA. 

Erythema  is  one  of  the  mildest  forms  of  the  Exanthemata, 
requiring  generally  but  little  medical  aid.  It  consists  of  an 
eruption  of  red  blotches  upon  various  parts  of  the  body,  in 
some  cases  not  sensibly  raised  above  the  surface,  but  in 
others  attended  with  obvious  tumefaction,  as  in  the  variety 
named  Nodosum.  It  is  common  to  children  during  dentition, 
occurring  in  parts  of  the  face  and  neck ;  and  I  have  seen  an 
eruption  of  this  kind  in  cases  of  influenza,  closely  resembling 
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measles  or  scarlatina,  indeed,  so  much  so,  as  to  render  the 
diagnosis  difficult  for  some  few  days.  It  is  occasionally  at- 
tended with  feverish  symptoms,  such  as  lassitude,  debility, 
furred  tongue,  and  quick  pulse,  but  speedily  yields  to  the 
effects  of  simple,  cool,  and  mild  aperient  remedies. 

Erythema  Nodosum,  is  a  variety  of  the  above-mentioned 
disease,  and  is  much  more  troublesome,  on  account  of  the 
pain  and  tenderness  which  accompany  it.  It  attacks  females 
more  frequently  than  males,  and  the  eruption  appears  to  be 
sometimes  connected  with  disturbance  of  the  menstrual  func- 
tions. Large  patches  present  themselves  of  a  red  or  purplish 
colour,  evidently  raised  above  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
very  tender  to  the  touch.  It  generally  appears  on  the  extre- 
mities, particularly  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg.  Stand- 
ing and  walking  both  become  very  painful;  the  general 
health  is  often  materially  deranged ;  there  is  loss  of  appetite, 
quick  feeble  pulse,  and  considerable  fever.  This  disease 
comes  on  without  any  particular  premonitory  symptoms,  the 
eruption  manifesting  itself  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
febrile  affection.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  a  damp  and  wet 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Rayer  and 
others  as  occurring  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism. 

The  proper  treatment  is  quite  simple.  The  patient  must 
take  some  mild  purgative ;  afterwards  the  liquor  arsenicafis, 
or  disulphate  of  quinine ;  at  the  same  time,  rest  in  the  hori- 
zontal posture  must  be  enjoined.  The  improvement  will  be 
rapid.  Local  applications  are  seldom,  if  ever,  necessary. 

ERYSIPELAS  (St.  Anthony's  Fire.) 

This   is  a  disease   which,   in   the   majority   of  cases,    is 

:itt«'nilr»l   with  <•"!)<!( Icrable  suffering  and  danger.      It  may 

attark  any  part  of  the  body,  and  has  a  tendency  to   spread 

nively  from  its  original  locality ;  it  may  occur  idiopathi- 

.  or  may  be  excited  by  wounds  of  various  kinds ;   and 

may  be  considered  to  comprise  two  principal  varieties,  named 
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Erythematous  and  Phlegmonous ;  to  these  a  third  has  been 
added  under  the  name  of  the  Gangrenous,  but  this  addition 
is  quite  superfluous,  and  will  not  be  noticed  here.  The 
main  difference  in  the  two  varieties  is  in  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  In  Erythematous  Erysipelas,  the  skin  alone  appears 
to  be  affected;  but  in  the  Phlegmonous  variety,  the  subjacent 
adipose  cellular  and  fibrous  tissues  are  implicated,  and  likely 
to  be  involved  in  extensive  suppuration. 

This  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  and 
occasionally  assumes  the  character  of  an  epidemic,  attacking 
many  persons  simultaneously  in  the  same  localities.  From 
the  circumstance  of  its  spreading  in  hospitals,  it  has  come 
to  be  considered  as  a  contagious  disease,  and  is  found  to  be 
closely  allied  to,  even  if  it  does  not  produce,  a  very  fatal  fever 
incident  to  child-bearing  women,  known  as  puerperal  fever. 
Erysipelas  prevails  most  among  those  whose  constitutions 
are  injured  either  by  intemperance  or  privation;  the  low 
spirited,  and  those  who  are  worn  by  the  anxiety  and  watching 
of  previous  disease,  are  also  its  victims,  as  well  as  the  dwellers 
in  a  foul  and  vitiated  atmosphere :  indeed  its  occurrence  is 
induced  by  all  circumstances  that  tend  to  debilitate  the  body, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  bloated  and  plethoric.  It  is 
usually  preceded  by  languor  and  lassitude,  drowsiness, 
shiverings,  and  gastric  disturbance;  and  after  an  uneasy 
feverish  state,  lasting  about  three  days,  the  eruption  shows 
itself. 

In  the  Idiopatlric  variety,  it  most  frequently  attacks  the 
face  and  head,  and  the  most  common  seat  of  its  first  invasion 
is  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  from  which  it  soon  spreads  to  the 
forehead  and  entire  face.  The  colour  of  the  parts  affected 
varies  somewhat  with  age;  the  younger  the  subject,  the 
brighter  is  the  redness ;  in  the  adult  it  is  of  a  pinkish  hue, 
and  in  elderly  persons  inclines  to  a  yellowish  tinge  ;  by 
pressure  with  the  finger  the  colour  disappears  for  the  moment, 
but  soon  returns.  There  is  considerable  tumefaction,  arising 
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from  effusion  of  serous  fluid,  and  most  so  where  the  cellular 
tissue  beneath  the  skin  is  loosely  reticulated,  as  about  the 
eyelids,  which  become  so  much  swollen  that  the  patient  is 
unable  to  see  for  some  days.  Phlyctaenae,  or  vesicles,  are 
very  common  upon  the  surface,  which  frequently  break,  and 
in  a  little  time  form,  by  their  conjunction  with  the  partially 
detached  epidermis,  an  irregular  superficies  of  yellow i>h 
crusts.  Not  unfrequently  partial  suppuration  ensues  beneath 
the  skin,  and  this  requires  to  be  liberated  by  the  lancet. 
The  constitutional  disturbance  is  always  very  severe;  the 
pulse  is  strong  and  rapid,  tongue  furred  ;  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing are  frequent ;  the  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  but 
in  a  few  cases  the  reverse.  There  is  the  greatest  danger 
when  to  these  symptoms  indications  of  cerebral  inflammation 
are  added,  which  is  but  too  common,  the  brain  being  easily 
affected  when  the  disease  attacks  the  face  and  head;  in  such 
cases,  delirium  rapidly  supervenes,  attended  with  subsultus 
tendinum,  followed  by  effusion  within  the  cranium,  and 
speedy  death.  The  termination  of  Idiopathic  Erythema tous 
Erysipelas  may  be  by  resolution,  desquamation,  the  formation 
of  vesicles,  or  suppuration. 

In  Phleymonous  Erysipelas,  which  rarely  affects  the  head 
and  face,  except  from  local  injury,  the  colour  of  the  surface 
is  less  vividly  red,  and  rather  of  a  pale  purplish  or  livid 
appearance ;  the  skin  presents  a  hard  resisting  surface,  and 
pits  upon  pressure,  though  the  colour  neither  disappears  so 
thoroughly  on  compression,  nor  returns  so  rapidly  after  it,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  idiopathic  variety.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  sound  and  affected  parts  is  not  very  distinct ; 
diseased  surface  is  hot  to  the  touch,  and  in  a  few  days 
feels  soft,  doughy,  or  boggy,  from  the  effusion  which  is  taking 
place  below  the  skin.  This  disease  very  commonly  terminates 
in  extensive  suppuration  and  sloughing,  and  even  in  morti- 
lirutinn  MI"  the  part.  Tin-  rniiMitutimiai  disturbance  is  very 
great  in  this  case;  the  fever  attendant  is  at  first  highly 
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inflammatory,  but  in  a  few  days  assumes  a  low  typhoid  type. 
The  tongue  is  much  coated,  and  there  is  considerable  gastric 
irritation. 

The  causes  of  Erysipelas  are  various  and  often  obscure.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is  contagious ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
imperfect  secretion  of  the  liver  and  other  glands,  contribute 
much  to  the  production  of  the  disease:  some  authors  have 
indeed  considered  that  disorder  of  the  liver  is  the  all-exciting 
cause  of  its  occurrence. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  disease  presents  many 
difficulties,  resulting  from  the  variety  of  its  aspect  in  different 
constitutions,  and  it  is  probably  from  this  cause  that  few 
diseases  are  subjected  to  more  opposite  and  contradictory 
management  than  Erysipelas.  Some  practitioners  adopt  a 
strictly  antiphlogistic  plan  throughout ;  others  have  recourse 
to  stimulants  from  the  very  commencement.  A  middle  course 
would  probably  result  more  satisfactorily  than  either.  The 
plan  pursued  should  however  be  adapted  to  circumstances  of 
constitution  and  locality.  The  debilitated  artizans  of  great 
towns  would  sink  under  the  depletion  which  would  relieve 
the  robust  inhabitant  of  the  rural  districts.  Taking  such 
circumstances  into  account,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
clear  out  the  alimentary  canal,  which  may  be  effected  with 
calomel  and  jalap,  or  colocynth,  followed  by  black  draught. 
Sometimes  I  administer  an  emetic  as  well,  then  prescribe 
cooling  saline  draughts  with  a  little  excess  of  alkali,  and,  with 
these,  small  doses  of  mercury  every  night  to  keep  up  a  gentle 
action  upon  the  liver.  If  the  face  and  head  be  the  parts 
affected,  I  direct  the  diseased  portions  to  be  pencilled  over 
every  three  or  four  hours  with  the  following  liquid  : 

Mucilage  of  Quince  seads,  four  oz. 
Extract  of  Belladonna,  ten  grains. 

The  above  liquid  is  most  soothing  to  the  parts,  and  allays 
the  worrying  sensation  of  scalding  burning  heat  which  many 
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complain  of.  Ae  soon  as  the  pulse  begins  to  flag,  I  recommend 
beef-tea,  draughts  of  Inf.  Cinchonae,  with  preparations  of 
ammonia,  Sir  James  Murray's  fluid  camphor,  and  other 
stimulants,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  symptoms. 

Erysipelas  occurring  in  the  country,  and  amongst  its 
rolmst  inhabitants,  requires  a  more  decidedly  vigorous  anti- 
phlogistic plan  of  treatment.  In  such  cases,  the  patient  may 
be  bled  copiously  and  repeatedly,  be  briskly  purged,  and 
take  liberal  doses  of  tartarized  antimony,  a  remedy  which  in 
the  atmosphere  of  large  cities  we  are  obliged  to  use  with 
caution  ;  though  cases  occasionally  occur  even  in  London 
where  copious  blood-letting  may  be  resorted  to  with  success. 
Some  practitioners  place  great  reliance  upon  external  appli- 
cations in  this  disease,  a  confidence  which  I  have  not  found 
justified  in  my  own  experience,  which  has  convinced  me  of 
the  superior  efficacy  of  constitutional  means.  Among  the 
external  applications  most  in  use  may  be  mentioned  mercurial 
ointments,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  wadded  cotton,  and 
common  flour  sprinkled  over  the  surface,  from  which  latter  the 
patient  generally  experiences  a  grateful  sensation:  there  are 
several  other  applications  in  vogue  analogous  to  this  last  men- 
tioned, the  general  design  of  which  appears  to  be  to  protect  the 
diseased  part  from  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air,  or  the 
light,  or  both.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  such  remedies, 
i  f  remedies  they  can  be  called,  can  effect  nothing  further. 

ROSEOLA  (Rose  rash). 

Roseola,  so  named  from  the  rose-coloured  patches  which  cha- 
racterize it,  is  a  disease  of  a  mild  nature,  requiring  very  little 
medical  interference.  It  resembles  in  some  measure  Erythema, 
but  is  of  briefer  duration,  seldom  lasting  a  week,  and  is  usually 
attended  with  less  constitutional  disturbance.  It  may  make 
its  appearance  on  any  part  of  the  body.  The  following  vari- 
of  it  are  described: — Infantilu,  ^stiva,  Autumnalis, 
.  {nnulata,  and  Vaccinia. 

H 
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Roseola  Infantilis  occurs  in  young  children  during  teething. 
It  comes  on  suddenly  on  the  face  or  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  may  disappear  entirely  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  con- 
nected with  gastric  disorder,  and  is  relieved  by  a  little  mag- 
nesia and  rhubarb,  or  Hyd.  e  creta  (grey  powder). 

Roseola  ^Estiva  is  a  more  severe  affection  than  the  above, 
and  is  accompanied  with  and  even  preceded  by  feverish 
symptoms,  sometimes  amounting  to  delirium.  It  is  seldom 
attended  with  any  serious  consequences,  requiring  for  its 
removal  nothing  further  than  repose,  with  mild  aperients, 
refrigerants,  and  comparative  abstinence. 

Roseola  Autumnalis,  as  its  name  suggests,  occurs  during  the 
Autumn,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  particular 
symptoms  from  the  aestival  variety,  and  disappears  under  the 
same  plan  of  treatment. 

Roseola  Annulata^  is  a  variety  in  which  the  rose-coloured 
patches  assume  the  shape  of  a  ring.  It  occurs  most  fre- 
quently on  portions  of  the  trunk  and  thighs,  disappears  in  a 
few  hours,  and  re-appears  in  a  day  or  two.  It  would  seem  to 
result  from  acid  secretions  in  the  primes  vice,  and  requires 
antacid  remedies. 

Roseola  Vaccinia,  is  a  name  given  to  the  sympathetic  rash 
which  appears  about  the  arms  and  bodies  of  some  children 
when  under  vaccination,  and  need  not  be  treated  of  as  a 
separate  affection. 

RUBEOLA  (Measles). 

Rubeola  is  a  contagious  disease  of  considerable  importance, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  attend- 
ing the  eruption,  but  on  account  of  its  sequela  and  its  ten- 
dency to  set  up  or  urge  on  disease  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Some  authors  are  desirous  of  confining  some  of  the 
exanthemata  to  certain  situations,  and  these  writers  place 
Kubeola  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  tubes,  contending 
that  the  eruption  is  only  one  of  the  symptoms, — an  idea  by  no 
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means  wanting  in  plausibility.  This  disorder  most  frequently 
attacks  children,  but  occasionally  also  the  adult,  to  whom  it 
is  invariably  the  source  of  much  irritation  and  impatience. 
It  usually  commences  with  languor,  rigor,  pains  about  the 
body,  and  general  debility,  which  are  succeeded  by  feverish- 
ness,  dyspnoea,  cough,  suffusion  of  the  face,  with  discharge 
from  the  eyes  and  nose,  sneezing,  and  general  symptoms  of 
coryza,  and  it  is  often  mistaken  for  a  severe  cold.  In  very 
young  children  it  is  frequently  ushered  in  by  unusual  drowsi- 
ness. The  next  day  the  fever  increases,  the  pulmonary 
symptoms  are  aggravated,  and  there  is  suspicion  of  bronchitis 
or  pneumonia,  till  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  dispels  all  doubts  upon  the  subject.  The 
eruption  comes  out  first  upon  the  face,  especially  on  the  chin 
and  forehead ;  on  the  next  day  it  extends  over  the  arms  and 
legs,  and  the  day  following  occupies  all  parts  of  the  body.  It 
consists  of  distinct  rounded  spots  of  a  dingy  red  colour,  raised 
above  the  surrounding  skin,  and  presenting  crescentic  edges, 
especially  in  places  where  several  of  these  spots  have  co- 
alesced or  run  together.  During  the  progress  of  the  eruption 
there  is  some  oedema  of  the  face,  but  not  so  much  as  in  that 
of  Erysipelas  or  Small-pox.  When  the  eruption  has  extended 
over  the  whole  trunk,  the  pulse  becomes  much  slower  and 
softer,  as  if  nature  had  accomplished  her  laborious  task. 

The  disappearance  of  the  disease,  which  occurs  in  the 
same  order  as  its  development,  is  succeeded  by  desquama- 
tion  of  the  cuticle,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  some 
degree  of  itching.  The  sequelae  of  Rubeola,  which  require 
to  be  carefully  guarded  against,  are  an  inflammatory  attack 
of  the  chest,  forming  either  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  or  a 
diarrhoea  of  a  sub-acute  inflammatory  character;  and  these 
lae  are  really  more  formidable  than  the  exanthema 
itself.  In  scrofulous  subjects  many  other  troublesome  affec- 
tions occasionally  ie,  such  as  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  eye-lids,  or  of  the  nose  or  lips,  enlargement  of  the  absor- 

-   ii 
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bent  glands  of  the  neck,  purulent  discharges  from  the  ex- 
ternal enlargements  of  the  mesenteric  glands ;  and,  if  there 
exist  tubercles  in  the  lung,  an  attack  of  measles  is  very  prone 
to  hurry  on  their  morbid  changes.  Varieties  of  measles  have 
been  described  by  Will  an.  The  disease  above  delineated  is 
the  Rubeola  Vulgaris,  to  which  are  added  Rubeola  sine  Catarrho 
and  Rubeola  Nigra. 

Rubeola  sine  Catarrho,  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
catarrhal  symptoms,  the  lower  type  of  the  fever,  and  by  the 
eruption  consisting  of  livid  or  purple  blotches  confined  to 
certain  portions  of  the  body,  more  particularly  the  arms ;  and 
were  it  not  that  this  affection  occurs  at  a  time  when  Measles 
is  epidemic,  attacking  many  individuals  in  the  same  house,  it 
would  scarcely  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  class  of 
diseases. 

Rubeola  Nigra,  or  black  Measles,  is  a  very  rare  variety,  and 
is  chiefly  characterized  by  the  remarkable  nature  of  the 
eruption.  The  bronchial  symptoms  and  fever  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  Rubeola  Vulgaris,  but  the  eruption  is  very  dif- 
ferent, consisting  of  dark-coloured  spots  about  the  diameter  of 
a  pea,  or  a  trifle  larger,  very  slightly  raised  above  the  surface  of 
the  skin.  The  colour  is  purplish,  with  a  slight  brown  tint, 
which  deepens  during  delitescence.  Desquamation  of  the 
cuticle  accompanies  convalescence.  The  pulse  is  somewhat 
more  feeble  than  in  common  measles,  and  stimulating  nourish- 
ment is  required  at  an  earlier  period. 

Treatment — The  general  treatment  of  measles  is  compara- 
tively simple.  An  emetic  may  at  first  be  administered,  and 
followed  by  aperient  medicines.  We  may  then  employ  simple 
diaphoretics ;  and  during  the  febrile  stages  there  is  nothing 
better  for  children  than  Ipecacuanha  in  small  doses,  which  is 
quite  sufficient  of  itself  without  any  saline  draughts,  and  is  far 
more  palateable  to  the  young.  Its  effect  is  to  keep  up  a  suit- 
able action  on  the  mucous  membranes  and  skin,  and  it  is  thus 
calculated  to  prevent  the  dangerous  sequelae.  The  patient 
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should  be  confined  in  a  moderately  warm  room,  and  in  bed, 
and  should  imbibe  nothing  but  slops  for  a  few  days.*  If  the 
fever  be  excessive,  or  there  is  evidence  of  pulmonary  conges- 
tion, blood-letting  to  a  moderate  extent  is  advisable.  After 
the  eruption  has  passed  off,  and  during  convalescence,  the 
greatest  care  is  requisite;  for  if  the  body  be  prematurely 
exposed  to  cold  air,  both  the  lungs  and  the  bowels  are  endan- 
gered. If  inflammation  of  the  lungs  supervene,  it  requires  to 
be  treated  upon  general  principles,  but  in  a  milder  degree,  in 
reference  to  the  debilitating  effects  of  the  high  fever  which 
has  preceded.  Should  a  blister  or  mustard  poultice  be  re- 
quired, it  should  not  be  applied  for  a  longer  time  than  is 
sufficient  just  to  redden  the  skin,  and  should  then  be  re-placed 
by  a  warm  bread-and-water  poultice.  The  diarrhoea  which 
follows  the  eruption  seldom  occurs  before  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  that  has  disappeared,  and  may  commonly  be  traced  to 
undue  exposure  to  cold :  it  is  of  an  inflammatory  character, 
although  sub-acute,  and  if  treated  in  reference  to  any 
other  pathological  views,  will  be  found  to  be  severe  and 
intractable.  The  following  is  considered  a  most  successful 
mode  of  treatment :  A  dose  of  castor  oil  is  given  to  clear 
away  any  offending  irritating  matter ;  ipecacuanha  follows  in 
small  repeated  dose?,  with  the  administration  of  demulcents 
and  diluents ;  the  warm  bath  is  used  at  intervals ;  and  if  there 
be  much  abdominal  tenderness,  a  few  leeches  are  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  dose  of  some  mild  mercurial 


*  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  the  utmost  attention  is  requisite  to 
prevent  the  accidental  exposure  of  the  patient  to  currents  of  cold  air;  for 
although  cool  air  is  generally  beneficial  in  fcv<  r,  the  re  is  in  measles  extreme 
danger  by  its  admission  of  aggravating  the  symptoms  indicative  of  local 
inflammation,  particularly  of  the  lungs.  The  apartment,  therefore,  <*f  (In- 
patient,  while  it  is  well  aired,  that  is,  supplied  with  pure  fresh  air,  must 
not  have  any  current  circulating  within  it ;  care  must  also  be  taken  not  to 
run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  too  great  heat.  Curtains  to  th<  l><  .1  .m 
always  to  1..  1  y  as  they  obviate  the  nccc*> 

heavy  bed-clothes. 
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preparation  is  given  every  night.  The  astringent  remedies 
commonly  ordered,  such  as  chalk  mixtures,  catechu,  opium, 
and  aromatic  confection,  are  not  merely  useless  in  this  form 
of  diarrhoea,  but  are,  further,  highly  mischievous.  By  the 
treatment  above  detailed,  in  most  cases,  a  child  will  be 
comparatively  well  in  the  short  space  of  a  week. 

SCARLATINA  (Scarlet  Fever). 

This  disease  is  a  contagious  exanthema,  of  still  greater 
severity  than  measles,  and  is  productive  of  a  much  wider 
range  of  mortality.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  deaths 
from  Scarlatina  registered  in  the  weekly  bills  of  the  metropolis, 
its  alarmingly  fatal  character  does  not  seem  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  and  of  medical  men  to  the  extent  it  would 
appear  to  demand ;  a  far  greater  amount  of  anxiety  being  testi- 
fied at  the  approach  of  the  non-contagious  disease,  Cholera. 

Three  varieties  of  Scarlatina  have  been  described,  namely, 
Simplex,  Anginosa,  and  Maligna.  Scarlatina  Simplex  is  pre- 
sumed to  exist  without  sore -throat,  but  which  circumstance 
perhaps  never  did  occur.  Scarlatina  Anginosa  is  accompanied 
with  sore- throat;  and,  Scarlatina  Maligna  is  attended  with 
typhoid  symptoms. 

Scarlatina  is  considered  by  some  writers  as  essentially  a 
form  of  Tonsillitis,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  eruption  on 
the  skin.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  damp  and  wet  seasons,  and 
is  very  justly  accounted  a  contagious  disease,  seeing  that  it 
extends  rapidly  in  certain  localities,  and  amongst  those  who 
are  brought  into  contact  with  it.  The  commencement  of  the 
disease  is  ordinarily  indicated  by  internal  congestive  signs, 
such  as  languor,  lassitude,  debility,  and  rigors,  succeeded  by 
high  fever;  on  the  following  day  sore-throat  supervenes,  with 
a  very  furred  tongue,  and  an  extraordinary  elevation  of  some 
of  the  papillae  above  the  surrounding  parts,  which  has 
acquired  for  this  appearance  the  name  of  strawberry-tongue, 
and  which,  when  accompanied  by  sore-throat  and  fever,  should 
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always  be  looked  upon  as  a  harbinger  of  the  eruption.  The 
fever  now  increases;  the  inflamed  tonsils  become  larger; 
deglutition,  respiration,  and  articulation  are  rendered  difficult; 
and  on  the  second  or  third  day  the  eruption  becomes  generally 
manifest,  first  about  the  neck  and  chest,  and  the  day  after 
occupying  the  face,  arms,  and  trunk,  and  in  a  day  more  will 
extend  itself  down  to  the  feet.  The  eruption,  which  is  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  has  been  fancifully  compared  to  a 
boiled  lobster,  occurs  in  general  more  plentifully  at  the 
elbows ;  it  is  in  larger  patches  than  in  measles,  with  little 
red  points  interspersed,  not  decidedly  raised  above  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  but  still  presenting  a  rough  harsh  texture, 
and  very  hot.  It  usually  terminates  in  extensive  desquamation 
of  the  cuticle,  a  circumstance  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
In  some  cases,  the  cuticle  separates  from  the  soles  of  the  feet 
and  palms  of  the  hands  in  one  single  continuous  layer ;  and 
in  some  also,  even  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet  may  be 
thrown  off. 

The  most  important  sequela  of  this  disease  is  dropsy, 
which  assumes  an  anasarcous  character,  and  often  takes  an 
inflammatory  form ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  welfare  of  the 
patient,  this  result  is  by  no  means  so  general  as  it  is  ima- 
gined to  be.  From  personal  observation  of  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  I  have  been  able  to  recognize  that  the  majority  of 
cases  of  dropsy  after  Scarlet  Fever  derive  their  origin  from 
<!•  1'ility  and  insufficient  nourishment;  and  in  the  treatment 
which  I  have  seen  most  successful,  I  have  invariably  found 
t  li;it  tonics  and  wholesome  nourishment  mainly  contributed  to 
the  cure — but  to  this  I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  revert. 

In  the  progress  of  Scarlatina,  the  two  points  most  demanding 
consideration,  and  of  the  most  anxious  import,  arc  the  state 
of  the  throat,  and  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  change  its 
type  and  suddenly  become  typhoid.* 

*  Very  sudden,  that  if  to  say  almost  instantaneous  death,  will  occa- 
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In  remarking  upon  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  I  shall 
not  regard  the  unnecessary  distinction  between  Simplex  and 
Anginosa,  as  I  consider  the  existence  of  the  first  in  a  pure 
state,  extremely  problematical. 

Treatment. — Much  more  caution  is  necessary  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  disease  than  is  required  in  the  case  of 
measles.  It  is  as  well  to  commence  with  an  emetic  and  a 
purgative — to  these  some  add  venesection,  to  which  latter,  on 
general  principles,  I  am  compelled  to  dissent,  on  account  of  the 
duration  and  enfeebling  nature  of  the  disease ;  though  when 
robust  and  plethoric  individuals  are  the  subjects  of  its  attacks, 
venesection  may  be  had  recourse  to  with  success.  In  most 
cases  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  throat  is  preferable,  as 
being  more  safe.  Saline  draughts,  containing  either  nitrate  of 
of  potash  or  liquor  ammonias  acetatis,  are  then  to  be  taken 
every  four  or  five  hours.  The  chamber  is  to  be  kept  cool  and 
well  ventilated  ;  and  the  patient  moderately  covered  with 
clothing.  Proper  ventilation  is  a  most  essential  element.  To 
these  means  ablution  of  the  skin  is  added,  as  contributing  much 
to  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  ad- 
vocated the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  surface,  and  many 
have  adopted  its  aid  with  apparent  success,  but  it  appears  to 
me  to  carry  the  risk  of  danger  rather  than  the  probability  of 
benefit.  According  to  the  cold  water  advocates,  if  the  eruption 
leaves  the  surface  (as  it  often  does),  there  will  be  internal 
congestion  and  increased  peril ;  and  an  opposite  plan  of 
treatment  must  be  immediately  resorted  to,  viz.;  warm- 
bathing,  blood-letting,  and  stimulants,  which  frequently  fail 

sionally  happen  in  the  malignant  form  of  this  disease,  the  cause  of  which 
is  not  very  apparent,  though  it  is  believed  to  accrue  from  spasm  of  the 
larynx.  Mr.  Chapman,  Edward  Street,  Langham  Place,  a  gentleman  of 
very  considerable  experience  in  the  treatment  of  Scarlet  Fever,  lately 
informed  me  of  a  case  that  occurred  in  his  own  practice.  He  had 
attended  a  patient,  a  young  lady  who  had  had  the  fever  very  mildly,  and 
was  one  day  in  the  act  of  taking  his  leave  when  the  nurse  recalled  him  to 
the  bed-  side.  On  returning  he  found  the  young  lady  dead. 
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of  saving  the  patient  Tepid  ablutions  are  accompanied  by 
no  such  risks  as  these,  and  are  on  all  accounts  to  be  preferred. 
If  the  Tonsillitis  be  severe,  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  the  early  stages  may  do  good;  leeches  also  may  be  applied 
externally,  and  afterwards  astringent  gargles  may  be  used. 
I  have  seen  the  greatest  comfort  and  benefit  in  these  cases 
from  the  use  of  the  following  pill.  It  is  to  be  taken  into  the 
mouth  and  retained  there,  so  as  to  be  dissolved  and  come  into 
contact  with  the  tonsils  as  much  as  possible;  but  they  cannot 
be  administered  to  children.  The  pills  are  made  as  follows: — 

K.    Ext.  Belladonnas  one-fourth  of  a  grain. 

,,    Conii  three  grains. 

Ft.  Pilul. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  symptoms  assume  a  lower  type, 
and  demand  the  administration  of  stimulants,  such  as 
ammonia,  or  sometimes  wine  or  brandy.  But  in  spite  of 
every  exertion  and  all  the  endeavours  of  medical  skill,  the 
patient  frequently  sinks  under  the  disease. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  general  routine  treatment, 
which  is  in  many  cases  all  that  could  be  desired ;  but  this 
does  not  sufficiently  guard  against  the  typhoid  change  which 
is  prone  to  supervene.  A  different  form  of  medicine  has 
been  employed  by  some  practitioners  with  the  utmost  success 
— a  success  evidenced  by  a  considerably  decreased  rate  of 
mortality.  I  refer  to  the  combination  of  chlorate  of  potash 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
regarded  as  a  formula : — 

R.  Potassco  Chlorat.,  one  drachm. 
Acid.  HydrochL  Dil.  one  drachm. 
Sy.  Siinj'l.  lialf  an  ounce. 

Aqua;  Distil.  eight  ounces. 

Of  this  the  dose  for  an  adult  is  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
four  hours;  for  a  young  child  a  tea-spoonful  diluted  with 
water  will  be  found  suffici* 
The  throat  soon  improves  under  the  action  of  tin-  rapu 
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which  cools  and  tranquillizes  the  system,  and  appears, 
further,  to  purify  the  blood — and  acts  as  a  preventive  of 
the  dangerous  symptoms  that  are  prone  to  supervene.  The 
use  of  this  form  of  medicine  is  gaining  ground  in  our  public 
hospitals. 

Scarlatina  Maligna,  is  the  lowest  and  most  depressing  form 
of  the  disease,  and  chiefly  attacks  the  ill-fed  and  debilitated. 
It  is  almost  entirely  concentrated  in  the  throat,  producing 
little  or  no  eruption  upon  the  skin.  The  throat  is  often 
ulcerated,  purple  or  livid,  with  greenish  gangrenous  spots, 
and  there  is  most  offensive  foetor  of  the  breath ;  the  pulse  is 
rapid  but  feeble,  and  the  prostration  is  excessive.  In  this 
case  we  are  imperatively  called  upon  to  administer  nourish- 
ment, tonics,  and  stimulants  to  sustain  the  vital  powers. 
The  most  suitable  gargles  in  these  cases  are  made  with  cap- 
sicum, dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  liquor  sodae  chlorinatas. 
Such  cases  are  frequently  and  rapidly  fatal. 

To  prevent  dropsy  following  Scarlatina,  exposure  to  cold 
should  be  for  some  time  carefully  avoided :  the  bowels  should 
be  moderately  relieved  by  the  Pulv.  Jalap ;  and  if  attention 
be  paid  to  these  means,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  dropsy  will 
not  show  itself.  Should  it  supervene,  however,  one  of  the 
most  useful  purgatives  is  the  compound  Jalap  powder,  which 
acts  both  upon  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  and  consequently  upon 
the  absorbents.  If  there  be  plethora  or  signs  of  congestion, 
with  dry  skin  and  tongue,  and  obstructed  secretions,  venesec- 
tion to  a  moderate  extent  may  be  employed ;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  tongue  be  moist,  pale,  and  flabby,  the  skin  soft  and 
inclined  to  moisture,  and  the  pulse  soft  and  feeble,  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies  must  be  avoided  as  decidedly  injurious.  In 
this  latter  condition  of  the  patient,  I  have  seen  disulphate  of 
quinine,  rump-steaks  or  mutton  chops,  and  porter,  acting 
best  as  medicines,  and,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  Pulv.  Jalap., 
remove  extensive  anasarca  in  the  space  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Small  doses  of  Belladonna  have  been  said  to  be  a  pro- 
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phylactic  against  Scarlatina,  but  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  prescription  is  so  slight  as  to  merit  no  confidence:  it 
is  due  to  the  wandering  brain  of  Professor  Hahnneman. 

URTICARIA  (Nettle-rash). 

This  disorder,  although  of  a  very  annoying  description,  is 
seldom  of  long  duration,  and  is  not  attended  with  danger. 
It  is  characterized  by  circular  blotches  appearing  upon  the 
skin,  sometimes  whiter  and  sometimes  darker  than  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  heat  and 
troublesome  itching.  The  eruption  generally  lasts  but  a  few 
hours  ;  though  in  some  cases  it  endures  for  days  or  weeks  ; 
and  in  others,  again,  it  will  show  itself  at  occasional  intervals 
during  a  period  of  several  months.  The  cause  of  this  affec- 
tion is  often  sufficiently  obvious,  being  generally  connected 
with  some  derangement  of  stomach,  consequent  upon  indul- 
gence in  improper  diet,  such  as  shell-fish.  Many  persons  are 
subject  to  its  attacks  uniformly  after  eating  lobsters  or  craw- 
fish.— In  some,  indeed,  the  meal  is  hardly  concluded  before 
the  eruption  makes  its  appearance.  Emetics  are  sometimes 
had  recourse  to  in  such  sudden  cases,  to  remove  the  inciting 
cause  from  the  stomach.  Mild  aperients  and  antacids,  how- 
ever, are  the  appropriate  remedies,  and  usually  soon  remove 
the  unpleasant  symptoms.  This  affection  derives  its  name 
from  urtica  (a  nettle),  contact  with  that  plant  producing  a 
similar  condition  of  the  cuticle;  it  is  generally  so  tractable 
in  all  its  forms,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  describing  in  this 
place  the  varieties  which  are  designated  by  different  authors. 
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VESICUL^E. 


THE  order  Vesiculae  is  characterized  by  the  existence  of 
vesicles,  or  small  blisters,  upon  various  parts  of  the  body. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  diseases  of  short  duration,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  end  fatally.  They  are  accompanied  by 
various  degrees  of  febrile  disturbance.  The  eruption  com- 
mences mostly  in  the  form  of  small  red  spots,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  appear  to  raise  the  epidermis  by  means 
of  a  watery  fluid,  which  fluid  afterwards  becomes  yellowish, 
and  then  opaque  or  muddy.  In  a  few  days  the  vesicles  assume 
the  form  of  a  laminated  crust,  of  a  yellowish  hue ;  this  soon 
peels  off,  leaving  groups  of  red  spots,  which  rapidly  dis- 
appear. These  disorders  seldom  leave  any  trace  behind 
them,  except  in  the  case  of  troublesome  children,  who 
sometimes  impatiently  lacerate  the  skin,  and  thus  create 
scars. 

The  Diseases  grouped  under  this  Class,  are : — 

Miliaria 

Varicella 

Eczema 

Herpes 

Scabies. 
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MILIARIA  (Miliary  Fever). 

This  disease  is  so  rare  in  the  present  day,  as  an  idiopathic 
affection,  as  to  require  but  very  brief  notice  here.  It  con- 
sists essentially  in  the  production  upon  the  skin  of  very 
minute  vesicles  filled  with  a  colourless  fluid,  appearing  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  about  the  throat,  neck, 
and  trunk.  It  is  accompanied  with  fever  and  great  heat  of 
the  skin,  and  also  with  a  perspiration  described  as  sour-smell- 
ing. The  constitutional  disturbance  may  be  considerable, 
both  preceding  and  during  the  eruption,  which  terminates 
in  resolution  or  slight  desquamation.  It  is  frequently 
observed  in  combination  with  other  symptoms,  such  as  those 
indicating  inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  or  of  the 
brain.  In  one  of  the  last-named  cases,  occurring  in  a  child, 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  it  upon  the  neck  and 
chest,  presenting  the  appearance  of  minute  globules  of  water, 
or  the  gelid  globes  that  cover  the  leaves  of  the  ice-plant. 
The  case  terminated  fatally  in  twenty-four  hours  afterwards. 
A  fever  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  induced  in  parturient 
women,  through  the  practice  of  burthening  them  with  blan- 
kets, and  keeping  the  room  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
The  skin  of  the  patient  is  thus  bathed  in  perspiration,  which, 
uimUe  to  escape,  is  probably  the  source  of  the  disease.  The 
treatment  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in  keeping  the  surface 
cool,  and  administering  mild  aperients  and  refrigerants. 

VARICELLA  (  Chicken-pox — Swine-pox). 

Varicella  is  a  disease  of  comparatively  frequent  occur- 
rence, probably  epidemic  in  some  instances,  and  interesting  on 
account  of  its  approximation  in  external  character  to  small- 
pox. It  has  been,  ami,  in<l(«l,  is  still  believed  by  many 
to  be  the  same  disease,  modified  in  intensity  by  circum- 
stances; but  the  majority  of  medical  writers  consider  that 
the  two  diseases  are  decidedly  distinct  Two  varieties  of 
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Varicella  are  described,  though  without  much  apparent 
necessity  for  the  distinction,  viz.,  Varicella  Lenticularis^  or 
Chicken-pox,  and  Varicella  globata,  or  Swine-pox. 

Varicella  commences  with  the  usual  symptoms  preceding 
Exanthemata  and  fevers,  but  in  a  mild  form ;  yet  sometimes 
the  eruption  shows  itself  simultaneously  with  the  fever, 
which  is  always  very  moderate.  The  eruption  contains  fluid 
on  the  first  day  of  its  appearance,  and  the  vesicles  that  arise 
are  generally  much  scattered,  although  in  a  case  described 
by  Bateman,  they  were  closely  clustered  together.  The 
vesicles  gradually  increase  in  size,  often  becoming  as  large 
as  the  pustules  of  the  small-pox,  and  the  fluid,  which  was 
at  first  clear,  assumes  a  muco-purulent  aspect.  There  is 
occasionally,  but  not  often,  a  central  depression  and  an  in- 
flamed areola  around  the  vesicles,  which  in  the  course  of 
four  of  five  days  appear  to  dry  up,  and  a  scab  is  formed  of 
a  brown  colour ;  this  soon  falls  off,  seldom  leaving  any  pit 
behind  it.  In  this  disease  the  vesicles  do  not  show  them- 
selves all  at  once,  fresh  ones  arising  after  the  first  formed 
have  gone  through  their  stages,  and  thus  the  disorder  may 
be  prolonged.  During  the  separation  of  the  crusts,  there  is 
often  so  much  itching  of  the  skin,  that  children,  by  scratch- 
ing and  picking,  will  give  rise  to  scars  and  pits,  when  there 
would  otherwise  have  been  none. 

Varicella  Globata,  or  Swine-pox,  is  a  species  of  rather 
more  intensity,  as  regards  the  eruptions.  The  vesicles  con- 
tain more  fluid,  and  are,  of  course,  more  soft  and  promi- 
nent; the  fluid  subsequently  assumes  a  more  purulent  charac- 
ter, and  the  vesicles  do  not  dessicate  and  fall  off  so  speedily 
as  is  the  case  in  the  first-mentioned  variety. 

The  main  points  of  distinction  between  Varicella  and 
Small-pox,  are  these :  in  Varicella  there  is  less  fever,  and 
fewer  premonitory  symptoms ;  there  is  fluid  in  the  eruption 
on  the  first  day  of  its  appearance,  and  there  is  but  seldom 
any  central  depression;  further,  the  vesicles  go  through 
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their  several  stages  in  a  shorter  time,  and  scarcely  leave 
any  pits  after  them,  and  the  fluid  does  not  often  partake 
much  of  a  purulent  character. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  this  disease  is  extremely 
simple.  Lit  tie  medicine  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but  it  is  well 
to  prescribe  mild  aperient  sand  saline  cooling  draughts.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  at  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture; and  during  the  separation  of  the  crusts,  children 
should  be  prevented  from  lacerating  the  face  by  scratching 
and  picking. 

ECZEMA  (Running  Tetter). 

Eczema  is  essentially  a  vesicular  disease,  although  in  its 
more  advanced  stages  it  merges  into  a  pustular  form.  It  is 
generally  acute,  and  of  short  duration;  though  it  is  often 
extremely  chronic,  recurring  after  short  intervals,  and  last- 
ing for  months,  or  even  years.  From  this  circumstance,  some 
writers  treat  of  it  in  two  forms,  as  acute  and  chronic.  Wil- 
lan  named  three  varieties,  Eczema  Solan*  Rubrum^  and  Im- 
petiginoides.  From  this  arrangement  I  shall  deviate  a  little, 
preferring  that  of  Cazenave. 

Eczema  Simplex  is  the  mildest  and  most  transient  variety, 
attended  with  very  little  constitutional  disturbance.  Ap- 
pearing without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  the  eruption 
shows  itself  in  the  form  of  small  vesicles  filled  with  a  clear 
fluid,  clustered  closely  together  on  the  neck,  chest,  and  arms, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body.  There  is  little  or  no  inflam- 
mation of  the  surrounding  skin;  in  a  few  days  the  fluid 
in  the  vesicles  becomes  opaque;  dessication  follows,  and 
the  scales  soon  peel  off,  leaving  the  parts  little  or  nothing 
altered  in  appearance.  When  the  eruption  occurs  about 
the  arms  and  hands,  it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
itch,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  co-existent ;  it  will  also, 
of  itself,  give  rise  to  a  very  troublesome  degree  of  itch- 
ing. It  is  most  common  in  young  persons,  and  is 
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often  traceable  to  the  action  of  irritants  applied  to  the 
surface. 

The  Treatment  of  this  variety  is  sufficiently  simple. 
Mild  aperients  and  antacids  may  be  given  to  clear  out  and 
soothe  the  bowels;  and  if  the  irritation  of  the  surface  be 
severe,  it  may  be  bathed  with  a  little  lead-wash  or  other 
cooling  liquid. 

Eczema  Rubrum  is  a  variety  much  more  painful  and  alarm- 
ing to  the  patient  than  the  above,  being  attended  with 
greater  heat,  swelling,  and  redness  of  the  parts  affected,  and 
being  also  more  prone  to  assume  a  chronic  character.  The 
part  affected  becomes  first  extremely  red,  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  small  vesicles  make  their  appearance 
containing  a  colourless  fluid,  which  subsequently  becomes 
opaque.  Red  points  are  visible  between  the  vesicles,  on  the 
diseased  parts.  In  favourable  cases  the  vesicles  dry  up  in  a 
few  days,  and  desquamation  speedily  follows ;  but  in  other, 
and  not  unfrequent  instances,  they  become  large,  coalesce, 
and  a  thick  ichorous-looking  fluid  is  generated,  which  causes 
much  irritation,  and  if,  by  rupture  of  the  vesicles,  it  escapes, 
it  sets  up  fresh  disease  in  the  neighbouring  parts ;  large  irre- 
gular crusts  then  form  on  the  surface;  these  become  the 
source  of  fresh  irritation,  and  often  prolong  the  disease  to 
a  wearisome  extent. 

Treatment. — In  this  variety  the  treatment  requires  to  be 
more  energetic.  If  the  disease  be  severe  and  extensive,  and 
the  patient  be  plethoric,  blood-letting,  by  venesection  or 
leeches,  may  become  necessary.  Pretty  brisk  purging  should 
be  resorted  to,  and  sedative  antiphlogistic  draughts  should 
be  given.  If  local  applications  are  used,  the  most  bland  are 
to  be  preferred.  Tepid  bathing  of  the  parts,  or  the  cold- 
water  dressing,  and  the  use  of  the  tepid  body-bath,  are  useful 
auxiliaries. 

Eczema  Impetiginoides  is  a  form  of  the  disease  in  which  the 
effused  fluid  speedily  assumes  a  pustular  character,  though 
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genuine  vesicles  may  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  In  this  case,  the  crusts  formed  upon  the 
surface  become  thick  and  laminated,  of  a  yellowish  colour ; 
after  a  time  they  separate  and  disappear,  leaving  the  skin 
below  comparatively  healthy.  This  variety,  like  the  last 
mentioned,  is  apt,  in  some  constitutions,  to  take  the  chronic 
form. 

The  Treatment  need  not  differ  essentially  from  that  already 
<k-cribed.  Antiphlogistic^  will  be  necessary,  according  to 
the  activity  of  the  fever  and  inflammation,  and  soothing 
applications  will  probably  be  of  use. 

The  diseases  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  Eczema,  are, 
Itch,  Impetigo,  Lichen,  and  Psoriasis.  Chronic  Eczema 
differs  from  the  varieties  mentioned  above  only  in  duration 
and  obstinacy.  In  some  persons  it  is  found  accompanied 
with  numerous  scales  on  the  parts  affected,  greatly  resem- 
bling Psoriasis,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
sence of  vesicles.  These  symptoms  are  often  dependent 
upon  external  agencies,  the  effects  of  which  are  visible  in 
patients  of  different  trades,  as  Bakers,  Sugar  Refiners,  Mo- 
deller^, Sculptors,  &c.  Chronic  Eczema  frequently  arises  from 
the  application  of  blisters  to  the  skin,  or  from  the  use  of  mer- 
cury. In  the  treatment  of  Chronic  Eczema,  active  anti- 
phlogistics  are  not  much  required.  Baths  of  various  kinds, 
under  judicious  management,  are  of  great  use,  as  are  also 
.-outhin^  l«)«-al  applications.  Mercury  or  sulphur  to  the 
.-urlace  are  more  frequently  injurious  than  beneficial.  Re- 
course should  be  had  to  alteratives,  such  as  mild  mercurials, 
preparations  of  iodine  and  arsenic,  which  must,  however, 
be  given  in  moderation  and  with  great  discretion.  Amongst 
the  external  applications  in  use,  preference  should  be  <_rm  n 
to  solutions  containing  a  small  quantity  of  belladonna  or 
hydrocyanic  acid,  which  will  bo  found  available  in  arresting 
that  morbid  itching  and  irritation  which  .J\vays  accompanies 
tin  disease. 
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HERPES  (Tetter). 

Herpes  is  a  name  appropriated  to  a  vesicular  disease  of  a 
distinct  and  well-defined  character.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  vesicles  having  an  inflamed  base,  being  rather  closely 
grouped  together,  but  the  intervening  skin  preserving  its 
original  colour.  It  is  generally  a  disease  of  short  duration, 
lasting  from  one  to  three  weeks,  and  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable local  irritation,  some  degree  of  febrile  disturbance, 
lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  and  inactivity  of  the  secretions. 
A  red  spotty  appearance  on  the  skin  is  followed  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  vesicles,  containing  a  fluid,  clear  at  first,  but 
soon  becoming  opaque  or  milky,  and  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pin's  head  to  the  bulk  of  a  large  pea.  In  a  few 
days  a  crust  forms  on  the  surface,  sometimes  of  a  dark  brown 
colour;  this  gradually  falls  off,  leaving  the  part  reddened, 
but  only  for  the  space  of  a  few  days. 

The  varieties  of  Herpes  worthy  of  consideration  are,  Phtyc- 
tenoideS)  Labialis,  Preputialis^  Zoster,  Circinnatus,  and  Iris. 

Herpes  Phtyctenoides  is  that  variety  which  has  not  the  defi- 
nite seat  or  form  of  the  others,  and  which  may  occur  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  It  is  most  common  about  the  face,  neck, 
and  upper  extremities.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned,  and  the  vesicles  resemble  a  number 
of  small  blisters,  which  go  through  their  course  in  about  a 
week,  occasionally  leaving  some  slight  marks  behind  them. 
Only  the  mildest  treatment  is  required.  Gentle  aperients, 
with  the  occasional  use  of  the  tepid  bath,  and  the  application 
of  cooling  sedative  liquids,  will  be  generally  sufficient. 

Herpes  Labialis  is  so  named  from  manifesting  itself  about 
the  lips.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  prevails  chiefly 
during  the  autumn  and  spring.  It  consists  of  small  vesicles 
of  the  usual  kind,  with  inflamed  bases,  situated  on  the  lips, 
more  especially  the  upper  one.  In  a  few  days  they  are  apt 
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to  break  and  become  covered  by  a  little  pellicle  of  crust, 
which  soon  separates,  leaving  the  parts  in  their  primitive 
healthy  state  and  appearance.  This  affection  is  often  attended 
by  feverishness,  which  is  looked  upon  purely  in  the  light  of 
a  common  cold,  of  which  the  eruption  about  the  mouth  is  re- 
garded merely  as  one  of  the  symptoms.  It  is  nevertheless 
of  a  specific  character,  and  will  run  a  determinate  course, 
lasting  for  about  a  week. 

In  its  treatment  no  active  measures  are  necessary.  Mild 
aperients  and  diaphoretics  are  requisite  occasionally ;  and  the 
lips  require  no  other  application  than  tepid  water,  or  in  case 
of  troublesome  irritation  the  use  of  some  cooling  astringent 
lotion. 

Herpes  Preputialis  is  a  form  of  disease,  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  shows  itself  upon  the  prepuce.  It  may  attack  either 
the  external  or  internal  surface,  the  latter  case  being  ordinarily 
more  painful  and  more  tedious,  and  disposed  in  some  instances 
to  take  on  a  chronic  form.  It  differs  from  the  general  form  of 
Herpes  both  in  duration  and  character.  When  this  disease 
attacks  the  inside  of  the  prepuce,  a  considerable  swelling  of 
the  parts  takes  place;  the  vesicles,  being  subjected  to  pressure, 
become  more  painful,  break,  and  discharge  an  irritating  fluid, 
which  tends  to  prolong  the  disease;  and  occasionally  hard 
crusts  are  formed  which  become  the  foci  of  fresh  irritation. 
A  certain  amount  of  induration  of  the  prepuce  itself  will 
sometimes  ensue,  which  it  takes  some  weeks  effectually  to 
remove.  This  disease  frequently  appears  to  be  referrible  to 
local  causes,  such  as  friction  of  the  clothes,  or  contact  of  dust 
or  other  foreign  bodies,  but  in  many  instances  it  is  a  purely 
idiopathic  affection,  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause.  It 
is  an  object  of  interest  to  the  medical  man,  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  often  mistaken  for  Syphilis,  from  which,  however, 
it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  experienced  practitioner.  It 
has  some  slight  resemblance  to  Pseudo-syphilis,  or  that  mild 
form  of  disease  which  has  prevailed  of  late  years,  but  the 
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short  duration  of  Herpes,  and  the  main  features  of  its  progress 
mark  a  very  essential  difference  from  affections  of  a  syphlitic 
form. 

Treatment. — In  the  management  of  this  variety  of  Herpes, 
the  treatment  is  for  the  most  part  local.  Mild  aperients  are, 
however,  sometimes  required,  with  cooling  draughts.  Soothing 
demulcent  liquids  may  be  applied  to  the  seat  of  disorder,  and 
the  parts  should  be  protected  with  cotton  or  lint,  and  sup- 
ported if  the  patient  walks  about.  When  the  eruption  attacks 
the  under  surface  of  the  prepuce,  lint  should  be  spread  between 
the  surface  and  the  gland,  and  moistened  occasionally  with 
some  cooling  astringent  lotion,  such  as  lead-wash  or  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  lotion,  the  renewed  application  of  which, 
with  cleanliness  and  comparative  rest,  will  go  far  towards  the 
cure  of  this  affection. 

Herpes  Zoster  (Shingles.)  This  variety  is  distinguished  by 
a  tendency  to  arrange  itself  into  groups  of  a  belt-like  form. 
It  occurs  mostly  about  the  trunk,  but  may  affect  either  ex- 
tremity or  even  the  face  and  head.  It  may  be  considered  as 
a  simple  acute  affection,  as  it  seldom  endures  longer  than 
three  weeks,  commonly  a  shorter  time,  and  is  attended  by  only 
slight  constitutional  disturbance,  such  as  chills,  feverishness, 
furred  tongue  and  loss  of  appetite.  It  attacks  persons  of 
different  ages,  and  is  most  severely  felt  by  the  old.  It  is  said 
by  some  writers  to  be  very  common  in  Wales.  The  majority 
of  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation  have 
occurred  in  females,  and  such  generally  as  have  a  delicate 
transparent  skin.  It  comes  on  with  heat,  itching  and  redness 
of  the  part,  soon  followed  by  the  appearance  of  vesicles  of 
various  size,  seldom  exceeding  that  of  a  pea.  The  contained 
fluid  is  at  first  serous  and  clear,  afterwards  opaque  and  milky, 
sometimes  even  purulent.  In  a  few  days  the  inflammation 
abates;  the  vesicles  become  depressed  and  flattened,  and  dense 
pellicles  ensue,  some  of  them  presenting  a  brownish  tint ; 
these  soon  fall  off,  leaving  redness  behind  for  a  short  time, 
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and,  in  more  serious  cases,  slight  cicatrices.  The  best  marked 
cases  of  this  disease  occur  about  the  waist  and  breasts, 
uhicli  is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  females,  the  garments 
requiring  to  be  laid  aside  for  a  few  days.  This  disease  is 
often  mistaken  by  the  uninformed  for  Erysipelas,  and  is 
therefore  frequently  the  cause  of  considerable  alarm.  To  the 
medical  man  the  diagnosis  is  simple,  and  cannot  possibly  lead 
to  a  wrong  conclusion. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  management  of 
this  disease.  The  bowels  should  be  attended  to,  in  reference 
to  the  fever ;  refrigerants  may  be  given,  and  the  patient  may 
drink  bland  demulcent  liquids.  The  parts  affected  may  be 
bathed  occasionally  with  decoction  of  poppies,  or,  if  there 
be  much  heat,  may  be  soothed  with  some  cool  evaporating 
lotion,  such  as  lead-wash,  with  a  little  spirit  added  to  it. 
If  the  vesicles  burst,  and  there  be  much  irritation,  the  last- 
named  liquid  may  be  applied,  or  the  parts  may  be  sprinkled 
over  with  some  inert  powder,  or  a  little  zinc  ointment  may 
be  used,  spread  upon  lint.  In  these  cases,  all  external 
irritation  should  be  carefully  avoided,  otherwise  the  disease, 
which  is  generally  subdued  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  may  be 
protracted  to  a  much  longer  period.  In  elderly  persons,  in 
some  instances,  on  account  of  the  lowered  vitality  of  the 
system,  the  part  affected  has  been  known  to  slough  or  mortify. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary  to  resort  immediately  to  the 
use  of  tonics  and  stimulants. 

Herpes  Circinnatus.  This  is  a  very  interesting  variety  of 
11-Tpes;  from  the  form  which  it  assumes,  which  is  annular, 
<>r  ring-shaped.  It  disappears  quickly,  and  is  attended  with 
very  little  constitutional  disturbance.  It  occurs  most  com- 
monly in  young  people,  with  a  delicate  skin,  and  confines 
itself  principally  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  especially  the 
face,  neck,  and  chest  It  comes  on  first  with  a  degree  of 
irritation,  and  reddish  indications  of  an  annular  shape.  Then 
minute  vesicles  are  manifest,  smaller  than  in  the  other  vari- 
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eties  of  Herpes,  sometimes  indeed  so  small  as  not  to  be 
visible  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  power.  They 
undergo  the  same  changes  as  in  the  other  varieties — dry  up, 
form  scabs,  and  drop  off.  The  skin  within  the  circle  is  of 
the  natural  colour,  and  the  redness  extends  but  a  small  space 
beyond  the  vesicles.  There  is  but  very  slight  constitutional 
derangement.  The  disease  at  the  first  aspect  may  be  mis- 
taken for  Lepra,  but  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  medical 
practitioner.  It  is  named  by  some  Ring-worm,  and  from  this 
cause  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Porrigo  Scutulata,  from 
which  it  differs  very  essentially.  Anxious  mothers  are  fre- 
quently consternated  by  the  discovery  of  this  affection  upon 
the  hands  and  faces  of  their  offspring,  and  are  subsequently 
not  a  little  gratified  to  observe  the  subsidence  of  the  eruption 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Treatment. — Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  marked  sympathy 
between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  skin,  whenever  the 
latter  is  affected,  the  former  may  be  suspected  to  be  not  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  state.  Therefore  it  is  that  in  this,  and  in 
all  analogous  affections,  mild  aperients  and  refrigerants  are 
indicated,  with  a  view  to  put  the  secretions  upon  a  healthy 
footing.  The  patches  of  eruption  need  little  interference. 
If  any  local  applications  are  made  use  of,  they  should  be  of  a 
cooling  and  soothing  nature,  similar  to  the  fluids  already 
recommended  ;  or  a  little  extract  of  belladonna,  or  eau 
de  Cologne,  diluted  with  water,  may  be  substituted  with 
advantage. 

Herpes  Iris.  This  has  been  emphatically  designated  a 
beautiful  variety  of  the  disease,  on  account  of  the  brightness 
and  distinctness  of  the  colours  which  it  exhibits.  It  is  one 
of  the  mildest  form,  and  is  attended  with  little  derangement  of 
the  general  health ;  its  duration  seldom  exceeds  three  weeks, 
and  is  often  less  than  one.  It  is  the  most  rare  of  all  the 
varieties  of  Herpes,  and  is  found  generally  occurring  in 
young  females,  although  I  have  witnessed  it  upon  a  lady 
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above  sixty  years  of  age.  Commencing  with  an  inflamed 
patch,  this  appearance  is  speedily  followed  by  vesicles,  con- 
taining a  fluid,  almost  colourless  at  first,  but  afterwards  be- 
coming yellow  and  somewhat  opaque ;  these  soon  dry  up  and 
desquamate.  During  their  progress  the  surrounding  skin 
exhibits  distinct  circles  of  various  colours,  one  reddish  brown, 
another  yellow,  the  next  purplish,  and  the  last,  or  most  exter- 
nal, of  a  beautiful  pink  or  roseate  hue,  which  is  lost  in  that  of 
the  surrounding  skin.  The  size  of  the  coloured  rings  conjointly 
seldom  exceeds  that  of  a  shilling.  After  the  desquamation 
the  skin  rapidly  resumes  its  healthy  aspect. 

Of  Treatment  very  little  need  be  said,  it  being  quite  suf- 
ficient to  adopt  the  plan  recommended  for  Herpes  Circinnatus. 

SCABIES  (Itch). 

Scabies  is  a  species  of  disease,  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the 
most  repulsive  to  our  feelings,  because  we  naturally  associate 
with  it  the  ideas  of  filth,  uncleanliness,  neglect,  and  destitu- 
tion; hence  it  rarely  excites  our  compassion,  its  appearance 
being  generally  ascribed  to  criminal  personal  impurity.  Some 
authors  have  questioned  the  propriety  of  classing  this  among 
vesicular  diseases;  but  this  opposition  appears  ill-founded 
when  its  general  character  is  considered.  It  has  been  divided 
into  varieties,  such  as  Scabies  Purulenta  and  Porcina,  but  as 

6G  are  only  modified  forms  of  the  same  disease,  I  consider 
such  distinctions  unnecessary  here.    Scabies  is  one  of  the  most 
contagious  diseases  known,  and  is  rapidly  disseminated  by 
contact ;   though  it  is  not,  as  some  have  falsely  supposed, 
epidemic  or  infectious.     The  experience  of  late  years  has 
incontestibly  proved  that  it  depends  upon  the  existence  of  a 
minute  insect,   which  burrows  under  the  epidermis,  there 
propagating  its  species,  and  thus  keeping  up  the  irritation. 
The  destruction  of  this  insect  is  speedily  followed  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  symptoms.    A  remarkable  feature  in  this 
affection  is,  that  it  attacks  all  parts  of  the  body  but  the  face, 
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a  fact  which  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
face  seldom  escapes  the  daily  ceremony  of  ablution,  even 
among  persons  of  the  most  uncleanly  habits ;  add  to  this  that 
anything  irritating  the  face  is  instinctively  brushed  away  at 
the  moment, — and  we  have  probably  the  true  cause  of  the 
exemption  of  the  face  from  Scabies.  Certain  it  is,  that  there 
is  no  anatomical  or  physiological  reason  for  this  exemption. 
Itch  manifests  itself  in  three  or  four  days  after  effectual 
contact,  coming  on  with  irritation  in  the  part,  followed  by 
little  vesicles,  filled  with  a  fluid,  clear  at  first,  but  soon  becom- 
ing opaque  and  even  purulent.  There  is  no  great  amount  of 
redness,  save  what  is  occasioned  by  friction,  which  it  is  found 
impossible  to  restrain  on  account  of  the  intolerable  itching 
accompanying  the  disease.  Its  most  common  seat  is  about  the 
hands  (especially  between  the  fingers)  and  wrist,  which  are 
the  parts  most  liable  to  contact  with  others  infected ;  but  it 
i*;ay  commence  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body.  The  vesicles 
become  easily  ruptured;  crusts  are  formed,  and  sometimes 
unsightly  scabs,  which  are  rather  the  fruits  of  the  scratching 
than  of  the  disease  itself.  This  disorder,  as  may  be  supposed, 
has  no  definite  duration,  but  will  endure  until  the  insect 
which  gives  rise  to  it  is  thoroughly  destroyed.  That  the 
insect  in  question,  the  Acarus  Scabies,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
affection  we  are  considering,  and  not  a  mere  accompaniment 
to  an  independent  disorder,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt — 
seeing  that  the  destruction  of  the  insect  is  simultaneous  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  disease.  Those  who  are  curious  in 
reference  to  the  form  and  structure  of  the  insect  will  find  it 
minutely  described  in  Mr.  E.  Wilson's  work  on  Diseases  of 
the  Skin.  Representations  of  it  are  also  to  be  met  with  in 
works  of  an  earlier  date. 

The  Treatment  of  Scabies  is  almost  exclusively  local ;  but 
as  the  mucous  membrane  ever  sympathizes  with  the  skin, 
mild  purgatives  and  refrigerants  may  be  administered,  with 
a  view  to  reducing  the  cutaneous  irritation.  Cleanliness  in 
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every  possible  respect  is  most  essential  in  this  case,  not  merely 
for  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  but  in  reference  to  others  not 
affected.  The  garments  that  have  been  worn  should  be 
purified  by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur — but  a 
better  plan,  when  circumstances  will  allow  it,  is  to  destroy 
them,  as  well  as  the  bed-clothes  used,  altogether.  The 
remedy  which  is  found  most  efficient  in  the  case  of  Scabies  is 
sulphur,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  complete  and  almost  unique 
specific.  Various  modes  of  applying  it  have  been  adopted, 
with  a  view  of  rendering  the  use  of  it  as  little  offensive  as 
possible — the  odour  of  the  body  when  under  the  effects  of 
sulphur  ointment  being  most  repulsive.  This  ointment, 
however,  made  of  the  common  yellow  sulphur,  is  more  rapid 
in  its  operation  than  the  same  drug  in  any  other  form :  when 
recourse  is  had  to  sulphur  baths,  fumigations,  or  other  similar 
contrivances  for  bringing  sulphur  into  contact  with  the  skin, 
the  disagreeable  anointing  is  avoided,  but  at  the  expense  of 
very  considerable  delay  in  the  cure. 

I  shall  not  recapitulate  the  numberless  remedies  which  have 
been  supposed  to  possess  the  virtue  of  curing  Scabies.  —  Some 
of  them,  however,  may  be  briefly  noticed :  Woollen  belts, 
-pivud  with  mercurial  ointment,  have  been  rashly  worn  by 
parties  overtaken  with  Itch,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  saliva- 
tion  and  even  still  greater  evils.  Tobacco  tea,  is  another  local 
application,  which  however  seldom  works  an  effectual  cure. 
Iodide  of  Potassium,  which  is  found  to  destroy  the  insect 
effectually,  is  much  used  in  India,  where  the  Itch  is  very  pre- 
valent at  certain  seasons  among  the  troops.  I  have  found  this 
medicine  of  effectual  service  with  parties  who,  from  their 
station  in  life,  or  other  causes,  were  unwilling  to  undergo 
tin  sulphur  inunction.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  (with  water 
added)  is  another  remedy,  and  one  which  I  have  also  found  to 
act  decisively  in  cases  of  this  disease.  The  compound  sulphur 
ointment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  an  efficient  remedy,  but 
should  never  !•»•  employed  save  under  the  direction  of  a  medical 
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attendant,  it  being  liable  to  produce  excessive  irritation.  In 
regard  to  the  treatment  by  sulphur  ointment,  let  me  remark 
that  it  seldom  fails  to  effect  a  perfect  cure  in  a  few  days. 
If  the  patient  keep  his  bed,  and  use  the  ointment  liberally 
and  thoroughly  three  times  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  he 
will  not  require  to  repeat  it  after  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
day.  The  plentiful  use  of  warm  water  and  soap  will  restore 
him  to  sweetness  and  comfort — and  in  a  short  time,  the 
pellicles  and  crusts  disappearing,  all  trace  of  the  disease  will 
have  vanished. 
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BULL^E. 


THE  order  of  diseases  named  Bullae  or  Blebs  is  characterized 
by  the  production  of  vesicles  or  blisters  upon  the  skin,  much 
larger  than  those  existing  in  the  varieties  of  Vesiculae. 
The  two  chief  species  are  Pemphigus  and  Rupia,  the  latter  of 
which  has  been  classed  by  some  writers  under  Vesicular  and 
Tubercula.  These  diseases  may  assume  an  active  or  chronic 
character,  and  are  accompanied  by  varying  degrees  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  and  are  much  more  likely  to  leave 
ulcerations  and  cicatrices  behind  them  than  the  class  of 
diseases  just  passed  in  review. 

PEMPHIGUS. 

This  is  a  species  of  Bullae  distinguishable  by  the  formation 
of  large  Blebs  upon  the  surface  of  various  parts  of  the  body ; 
they  attain  a  size  varying  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  pigeon's 
egg,  or  still  larger,  contain  a  fluid,  clear,  almost  colourless  at 
first,  which  in  a  few  days  becomes  opaque,  and  apparently 
lessened  in  quantity ;  the  cuticle  sometimes  gives  way,  and  the 
tin 'nl  escaping,  reveals  an  inflamed  or  even  ulcerated  base,  upon 
which  afterwards  a  thickish  brown  crust  may  be  formed. 
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This  disease  is  sometimes  preceded  by  some  internal  derange- 
ment, such  as  nausea  and  general  uneasiness,  but  in  other 
cases  no  change  in  the  health  is  perceptible. 

The  parts  attacked  become  almost  suddenly  reddened,  and 
the  large  vesicles  soon  manifest  themselves.  After  their 
appearance  the  local  irritation  is  extended  to  the  body 
generally,  and  there  is  more  febrile  disturbance  than  before. 
The  disease  is  usually  of  an  acute  character,  lasting  only 
two  or  three  weeks,  a  much  longer  duration  or  frequent 
recurrence  forming  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

A  chronic  Pemphigus  is  admitted  by  some,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  the  disease  named  Pompholyx  by  Willan.  It  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  former,  except  in  its  duration, 
lasting  in  some  cases  for  several  months,  or  recurring  after 
short  intervals.  This  chronic  variety  is  common  in  adults  and 
in  old  people. 

Treatment, — There  is  no  specific  plan  or  much  activity 
required  in  treating  this  disease.  If  the  patient  be  robust 
and  plethoric  and  there  is  much  vesicular  excitement,  moderate 
blood-letting  from  the  arm  will  be  beneficial.  The  tepid  bath 
will  be  of  much  use  topically;  emollient  soothing  liquids  may 
be  applied,  and  mild  aperients  with  refrigerants  are  indicated. 
All  local  irritation  should  be  studiously  avoided. 

KUPIA. 

This  is  a  very  unsightly  form  of  skin  disease.  It  consists 
of  the  production  of  vesicles  which  soon  become  dry  upon  the 
surface,  leaving  behind  them  a  dark  prominent  scab  which 
lasts  for  some  weeks,  and  underneath  which  is  often  found 
an  ulcerated  surface,  difficult  to  deal  with.  Three  varieties, 
chiefly  differing  in  degree,  may  be  spoken  of,  viz.,  Eupia 
Simplex,  Prominens,  and  Escharotica.  They  all  occur  in  a 
vitiated  and  debilitated  habit  of  body,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  a  chronic  type. 

Rupia  Simplex.    This  is  the  mildest  variety  of  the  disease ; 
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it  shows  itself  upon  the  trunk  or  extremities,  more  fre- 
quently the  lower,  and,  in  some  very  rare  instances, upon  the 
forehead.  The  vesicles  are  of  a  large  size,  but  distant  from 
each  other ;  in  a  few  days  they  form  dark  scabs,  which  soon 
drop  off,  leaving  the  skin  ulcerated,  but  which  heals  speedily, 
leaving  the  parts  considerably  discoloured  for  some  time. 

Rupia  Prominens  is  only  a  more  aggravated  species  of  the 
former.  The  blisters  or  bulla3  are  larger,  are  succeeded  by 
crusts  of  much  greater  thickness,  especially  in  the  centre, 
which  is  raised  almost  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  The  skin 
around,  for  a  considerable  distance,  is  red  and  painful,  and 
successively  produces  vesicles,  which  become  dry,  forming  a 
scab,  adding  to  the  circumference  of  the  first  productions, 
which  thus  go  on  extending  for  several  days. 

In  favorable  cases  the  scab  soon  falls  off,  leaving  the  skin 
comparatively  sound ;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances,  an 
ulcerated  surface  is  found  under  the  crust,  which  is  capable 
of  forming  fresh  layers  for  a  considerable  period.  The  dis- 
ease which  is  most  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  this  one  is  the 
Ecthyma  Mercurialis,  a  concomitant  of  secondary  syphilis. 

Rupia  Escharotica  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  and  de- 
structive species.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  young  children  who  are 
ill-fed  and  destitute,  and  is  evidently  connected  with  a 
vitiated  condition  of  the  blood,  and  defective  nutrition.  It 
may  show  itself  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  commencing 
with  an  inflamed  surface,  soon  followed  by  large  vesications, 
which  burst,  leaving  an  angry,  painful,  and  irritated  surface; 
pus  is  soon  formed,  and  is  discharged  copiously,  which,  in  a 
few  days,  may  put  an  end  to  the  infant's  suffering ;  and  even 
if  recovery  take  place,  it  can  be  but  very  gradual. 

Treatment. — The  management  and  treatment  of  these  cases 
are  attended  with  some  difficulty ;  for  although  there  is  de- 
bility as  a  general  cause,  modifications  are  requisite,  accord- 
ing to  constitutions.  Tho  secretions  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  but  active  purging  is  quite  unnecessary ;  vege- 
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table  and  mineral  tonics  are  required,  under  proper  guidance; 
much  benefit  is  often  experienced  by  emollient,  soothing 
applications,  in  which  opium  may  enter  as  an  ingredient; 
and  the  warm  bath,  used  occasionally,  will  tend  to  restore  the 
more  healthy  action  of  the  skin.  Violence  should  not  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  remove  the  thick  crusts,  but  their  sepa- 
ration may  be  facilitated  by  applying  to  the  part  a  bread-and- 
water  poultice,  for  several  hours;  for  the  scab  itself,  when  large 
and  thick,  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  prevents  any  remedies 
being  applied  to  the  inflamed  or  even  ulcerated  surfaces. 
The  medicine  which  I  have  found  useful  beyond  the  ordinary 
tonics,  has  been  iodide  of  potassium,  and  sometimes  iodide 
of  iron,  combined  with  tincture  of  hemlock,  administered  in 
some  bitter  or  demulcent  liquid. 
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PUSTULJE,  or  pustular  diseases,  are  known  by  the  produc- 
tion of  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  containing  pus.  Some  of 
them  are  acute  diseases,  lasting  only  for  a  limited  period ; 
others  assume  a  chronic  character,  enduring  for  months,  or 
even  years.  Some  are  decidedly  and  notoriously  contagious, 
others  not  so  in  any  degree.  Variola  is  the  only  one  which 
is  dangerous  to  life.  The  principal  diseases  belonging  to  this 
class,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  briefly,  are  Variola,  Vac- 
cinia, Ecthyma,  Porrigo,  Sycosis,  Impetigo,  and  Acne. 

VARIOLA  {Small  Pox). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  loathsome  of  skin 
diseases,  and  carries  off  a  large  number  of  individuals  in  all 
countries  where  vaccination  is  not  resorted  to  as  a  preventive 
measure.  Its  nature  and  features  are  so  well  known  to  the 
world  generally,  that  I  need  only  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of 
it  It  occurs  in  two  forms,  the  distinct  and  confluent ;  in 
the  former  the  pustules  are  separate  from  each  other ;  in  the 
latter,  they  arc  very  close,  and  coalesce,  or  run  into  each 
other,  and  this  adds  very  materially  to  the  danger  of  the 
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case.  When  treating  fully  of  this  disease,  authors  speak  of 
certain  periods  belonging  to  it,  such  as  incubation,  invasion, 
eruption,  suppuration,  and  dessication.  By  the  first  term, 
Incubation,  it  is  meant  that  the  virus  received  into  the  body 
requires  a  certain  time  to  maturate  or  generate  the  disease ; 
the  period  is  supposed  to  vary  from  less  than  a  week  to 
twenty  days.  Although  the  disease  is  essentially  pustular, 
it  may  be  said  to  go  through  three  stages,  viz., — papular, 
vesicular,  and  pustular.  And  were  it  not  for  the  pustular 
character  of  the  eruption  it  might  be  ranged  under  the  head 
of  the  Exanthemata,  at  least  as  far  as  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance is  concerned. 

Symptoms. — The  premonitory  symptoms  of  small-pox  are 
ordinarily  very  severe,  but  very  various.  It  comes  on  with 
languor  and  lassitude,  sometimes  rigorous  pains  about  the  head, 
back,  loins,  and  epigastrium,  nausea,  often  vomiting,  and  in 
young  children  is  sometimes  ushered  in  with  convulsions, 
which  occur  in  the  most  dangerous  confluent  cases,  and  by 
which  most  children  are  carried  off.  On  the  second  day  the 
feverishness  shows  itself,  the  uneasiness  and  sickness  are  more 
severely  felt,  there  is  thirst  and  a  very  red  and  often  dry  tongue. 
On  the  third  day,  in  addition  to  the  above,  small  red  spots 
show  themselves  on  the  arms  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  oc- 
casionally mistaken  for  flea-bites,  being  scarcely  raised  at  all. 
On  the  fourth  day  elevated  papillae  are  discovered,  and  on  the 
day  following  these  are  seen  to  contain  fluid  which  goes  on 
increasing  and  accumulating  to  the  day  of  the  eruption,  when 
the  perfect  small-pox  pustule  is  formed,  which  is  known  by 
the  following  description : — it  is  circular  in  form,  averaging 
three  lines  in  diameter,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  umbilicated, 
that  is,  with  a  central  depression,  and  surrounded  by  a  pinkish 
red  areola.  In  a  day  or  two  after  the  pustule  becomes  more 
conical,  the  central  depression  being  lost ;  and  about  the  ninth 
day  of  the  eruption  the  pustules  begin  to  turn  yellowish 
brown,  and  soon  after  form  dark  brown,  almost  black,  scabs, 
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which  gradually  are  thrown  off,  leaving  behind  them  little 
pits  or  cicatrices,  which  will  remain  for  life.  These  pits  are 
the  consequences  of  a  slough  or  destruction  of  part  of  the 
rete  mucosum  or  cutis  vera,  according  to  the  depth,  which,  as 
I  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  book,  causes  a  singular 
appearance  upon  the  body  of  the  negro  ;  the  pits  being  com- 
paratively white  for  a  long  period  after  the  disease  is  cured. 
During  the  progress  of  the  eruption  the  constitution  is  sadly 
disturbed;  there  ia  high  fever,  great  irritation  of  the  surface, 
absence  of  rest,  violent  pains,  great  oedema  of  the  face, 
eyelids,  and  nearly  of  the  whole  body,  but  that  of  the  eyes 
is  such  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  see  for  several  days ;  the 
tongue  is  occasionally  attacked  with  pustules,  and  sometimes 
the  eyes  themselves,  ending  in  loss  of  sight.  There  is 
foetor  in  the  breath,  difficult  respiration,  with  cough,  and  in 
fact  confirmed  bronchitis,  which  sometimes  proves  fatal. 
The  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  but  in  some  instances 
there  is  diarrhoea,  which  adds  to  the  exhaustion.  The  most 
dangerous  complication  is,  when  the  brain  is  affected  in  the 
early  stages,  as  it  is  generally  indicative  of  inflammation  of  its 
membranes,  and  is  prone  to  lead  to  effusion  upon  the  brain, 
which,  added  to  the  other  fearful  symptoms,  can  hardly  fail  to 
prove  fatal.  The  period  at  which  the  greater  number  di< .  is 
the  time  of  the  suppurative  process,  which  in  itself  is 
extremely  debilitating,  for  the  pus  is  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  most  nutrient  principles  of  the  blood.  Some  are 
carried  off  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  even  after  the  scabs 
have  fallen  off,  by  a  low  fever,  which  takes  on  a  typhoid  form, 
and  is  known  as  secondary  fever.  If  tubercles  pre-existed  in 
the  lungs,  small-pox  is  capable  of  expediting  their  progress, 
and  scrofulous  diseases  are  then  apt  to  manifest  themselves. 
Some  other  forms  of  skin  diseases  often  date  their  rise  from 
small-pox,  such  as  Ecthyma,  Herpes,  &c. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  these  oases  requires  much 
care  and  attention.     On  general  |.rinriples,  blood-letting  is 
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dangerous,  looking  to  the  long  duration  of  the  disease  and 
its  debilitating  effects,  but  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  early 
stages  when  the  disease  attacks  a  robust  plethoric  person,  or 
there  are  early  symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation.  An 
emetic  at  the  onset  is  generally  desirable ;  this  may  be  followed 
by  purgatives,  to  clear  out  the  alimentary  canal,  and  then 
saline  cooling  drinks  may  be  taken  repeatedly,  gruel  and 
barley-water  being  about  the  extent  of  nourishment  allowed. 
The  room  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  there  should  be  no 
superfluity  of  clothes  upon  the  patient.  As  suppuration 
proceeds,  the  pulse  becomes  more  feeble,  and  then  we  must 
watch  the  powers,  and  administer  beef-tea,  or  other  nourish- 
ment, with  tonics  and  stimulants,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  system ;  and  it  is  in  this  stage  that  the  greatest  caution 
is  necessary.  During  the  separation  of  the  scabs,  and  for 
some  days  afterwards,  much  vigilance  is  required,  to  prevent 
the  secondary  fever.  To  guard  against  this,  the  secretions 
should  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state  by  appropriate  medicines, 
and  light  tonics  and  nourishment  must  be  persevered  in,  and 
the  surface  must  be  protected  against  cold.  With  regard  to 
external  measures,  some  recommend  the  application  of  cold 
liquids  to  the  skin,  by  sponging  the  face  and  arms  and  even 
the  trunk,  as  the  patient  often  experiences  some  relief  from  it ; 
others  have  recourse  to  the  tepid  sponging,  which  I  consider 
less  dangerous  but  yet  comparatively  useless.  If  the  cold  be 
applied  too  long,  it  will  drive  the  blood  from  the  capillaries 
of  the  surface,  and  cause  its  determination  to  the  internal 
parts,  and  thus  add  to  the  danger,  of  which  we  have  illustra- 
tions in  many  other  diseases.  During  one  winter  at  St. 
Petersburg,  the  medical  faculty  agreed  to  try  the  effects 
of  warm  baths  in  the  early  stages  of  small-pox  when  it 
was  raging  epidemically ;  and  the  result  was  most  satisfac- 
tory, for  the  rate  of  mortality  was  much  less  than  on 
any  other  previous  occasion.  No  such  satisfactory  issue 
was  ever  noticed  from  the  application  of  cold  to  the  surface. 
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To  prevent  pitting  many  plans  have  been  suggested, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  they  mainly  act  upon  the 
principle  of  excluding  either  light  or  air.  Some  propose 
to  puncture  the  pustules  early,  to  allow  part  of  the  fluid 
to  escape,  and  thus  take  off  tension,  and  diminish  the 
local  inflammation;  some  apply  to  the  pustules,  in  their 
early  stage,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  some  cover  the 
face  with  gold  leaf ;  some  smear  over  the  parts  with  mercurial 
ointment ;  others  endeavour  to  exclude  the  light  as  much  as 
possible,  a  plan  which  in  many  cases  has  appeared  to  succeed 
admirably  ;  and,  lastly,  some  bathe  the  face  repeatedly  with 
cooling  lotions,  of  which  one  made  with  Eau  de  Cologne  and 
water  is  a  favourite ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  efficient  lotion 
might  be  made  with  Collodion  and  the  Glycerrhine,  which  has 
been  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Startin.  Whatever  be  the 
plan  pursued,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  the 
hands  from  the  scabs  during  desiccation  and  their  falling  off, 
for  there  is  often  so  teazing  and  itching  a  sensation,  that  it 
requires  great  vigilance  to  prevent  the  patient  from  scratching, 
which  does  almost  as  much  mischief  in  respect  to  the  pitting 
as  the  disease  itself. 

VACCINIA. 

This  disorder  is  placed  by  some  authors  amongst  the 
Vesiculae,  on  account  of  the  fluid  being  chiefly  serous,  and 
never  so  completely  pustular  as  that  of  small-pox ;  but  from 
the  analogy  between  the  two,  we  shall  place  them  both  in  the 
same  order.  Vaccinia  is  a  very  mild  disease,  and  has  derived 
its  name  from  being  common  to  the  cow,  upon  the  teats  of 
which  it  is  often  observed,  and  has  imparted  the  disease  to 
the  fingers  of  the  milk-women  ;  in  fact  it  was  the  exemption 
of  these  people  from  small-pox  that  chiefly  led  to  tin;  appli- 
cation of  vaccination  aa  a  preventive  of  that  disease.  As 
before  mentioned,  some  authors  contend  for  the  identity  of 
Varicella,  Variola,  and  Vaccinia,  asserting  tint  ih  <liil 
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varieties  take  place  in  different  constitutions,  and  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances ;  and  that  the  supervention  of  either  of 
them  in  the  body,  is  more  or  less  preventive  of  the  other. 
The  most  interesting  and  important  feature  in  Vaccinia  is, 
that  when  it  has  fairly  infected  the  human  being,  it  appears 
to  be,  for  several  years,  almost  a  complete  safeguard  against 
the  contagion  of  small-pox.  The  preventive  effects  seem  to 
wear  out  in  a  period  varying  in  different  individuals ;  and 
consequently,  some  medical  men  recommend  vaccination  to 
be  repeated  every  seven  years,  a  recommendation  with  which 
I  quite  agree.  Vaccination  is  attended  with  so  little  de- 
rangement of  the  general  health,  that  the  objections  to  it  are 
frivolous  and  trifling. 

By  vaccination  is  understood  the  introduction  into  the 
skin,  from  a  needle  or  lancet,  of  the  vaccine  virus,  either 
taken  directly  from  the  cow,  or  from  a  person  who  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease.  The  fluid  taken  from  the  vesicle  of  a 
vaccinated  person  produces  usually  an  eruption  milder  in 
form,  but  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  prophylactic.  The 
symptoms  and  progress  of  Vaccinia  or  vaccination  are  as 
follows : — In  about  three  days  after  the  virus  has  been  intro- 
duced under  the  cuticle,  a  little  red  pimple  is  seen,  which 
daily  increases  in  size,  becoming  filled  with  serous-looking 
fluid,  and  inflamed  at  its  circumference ;  on  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day  from  vaccination  the  vesicle  is  large — two,  three, 
or  four  lines  in  diameter,  its  centre  is  depressed,  and  a  red 
areola  surrounds  it.  This  is  the  best  period  for  obtaining  a 
fresh  supply  of  vaccine  lymph.  In  the  three  or  four  days 
following  the  vesicle  becomes  pustular,  the  centre  loses  its 
depression,  becoming  elevated  and  conical,  and  the  areola  is 
more  extensive  and  of  a  darker  colour,  with  considerable  heat 
and  pain ;  about  the  twelfth  day  desiccation  commences ;  a 
dark-coloured  crust  or  scab  is  formed,  which  in  a  few  days 
falls  off,  and  there  is  left  behind  it  a  depression  presenting  a 
kind  of  honey-combed  appearance,  which  is  permanent, 
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generally  lasting  through  life.  From  the  above  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  in  the  progress  of 
vaccinia  and  small-pox.  The  constitutional  disturbance  in 
thi^  case  is  ordinarily  very  slight,  generally  most  perceptible 
in  very  young  children,  and  persons  of  delicate  constitution: — 
it  may  be  attended  with  nausea,  vomiting,  feverishness,  and 
great  irritability  and  itching  of  the  skin :  in  such  cases  it 
will  be  proper  to  administer  refrigerant  drinks  and  diluents, 
and  mild  purgatives,  more  especially  during  the  latter  period 
of  the  disease. 

ECTHYMA. 

This  is  another  variety  of  pustular  affection,  usually  acute, 
but  occasionally  assuming  a  chronic  character.  It  essentially 
consists  in  the  production  of  large  pustules  with  inflamed 
bases,  which  dry  up  and  form  large  dark-coloured  crusts ;  and 
these  subsequently  fall  off,  leaving  the  skin  slightly  cicatrized 
and  of  a  dark  colour,  which  continues  for  some  weeks.  It 
may  manifest  itself  on  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  except 
the  face  and  forehead,  which  appear  to  be  fortunately  exempt. 
It  proceeds  sometimes  from  evident  causes,  as  various  irritants 
applied  to  the  skin,  as  is  observable  in  grocers ;  at  other 
times  it  appears  to  be  perfectly  idiopathic,  and  may  be  com- 
plicated with  or  follow  many  other  cutaneous  diseases,  such 
as  measles,  small-pox,  and  itch.  It  is  an  occasional  attendant 
or  consequence  of  diseases  of  internal  organs,  more  especially 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  might  be  easily  inferred  from  the 
intimate  sympathy  between  the  mucous  membranes  and  the 
.-kin.  Further,  it  is  much  connected  with  a  vitiated  condition 
of  the  blood,  being  most  common  in  poor,  ill-fed,  and 
<Kl»ilitated  children. 

The  symptoms  are,  at  first,  red  patches  upon  the  ekin, 
usually  separate  and  distinct,  although  close  together,  which 
in  a  few  days  exhibit  a  pustule  in  the  centre,  the  base  and 
i inference  being  hard  and  painful;  in  a  short  tim< 
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desiccation  ensues,  and  dark  scabs  form,  which  speedily 
separate.  In  very  favourable  cases  the  eruption  terminates 
in  resolution,  leaving  scarcely  a  trace  behind;  such  cases  are, 
however,  but  rare ;  in  more  severe  forms  the  pustules  almost 
coalesce,  the  skin  becomes  highly  inflamed  and  deeply  red, 
and  the  disease  continues  for  a  long  period.  This  latter 
variety  happens  chiefly  in  old  persons  of  debilitated  con- 
stitutions, and  was  named  by  Willan  Ecthyma  Cachecticum, 
of  which  a  beautiful  illustration  is  given  in  Dr.  Bateman's 
plates  of  skin  diseases.  It  generally  lasts  for  some  months, 
and  the  scabs  which  are  formed  are  very  dark  coloured  and 
hard,  and  adhere  very  pertinaciously  to  the  skin.  At  first 
sight,  Ecthyma  may  be  occasionally  mistaken  for  Rupia,  but 
an  accurate  investigation  into  the  case  will  soon  settle  its  real 
character. 

Treatment. — Ordinarily  this  disease  requires  no  very  active 
or  specific  remedies.  Constitutional  measures  must  be  resorted 
to  according  to  circumstances :  blood-letting  is  scarcely  ever 
admissible,  but  on  the  contrary,  tonics  and  nourishment  are 
much  more  frequently  required.  Demulcents  and  bland 
diluents  are  always  desirable,  and  tepid  baths  can  scarcely  fail 
to  do  good ;  cooling  lotions  may  be  applied  to  the  surface,  or 
cool  poultices  when  there  is  much  inflammation ;  and  lotions 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  the  mineral  acids  have  appeared 
to  act  beneficially. 

IMPETIGO. 

This,  another  form  of  pustular  disease,  is  even  more 
unsightly  and  disfiguring  than  the  former,  considering  that 
it  often  attacks  the  face,  which  Ecthyma  scarcely  ever 
invades.  It  is  distinguished  also  by  the  colour  of  the  crusts, 
which  are  of  a  yellow  greenish  or  somewhat  reddish  tinge, 
never  assuming  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour.  It  is  sometimes 
acute,  but  more  frequently  chronic,  lasting  for  several  weeks, 
and  sometimes  for  years.  The  diseases  to  which  it  closely 
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approximates  are  Sycosis  Menti,  and  Porrigo,  so  that  some 
of  the  varieties  of  the  latter,  as  described  by  TVillan,  are  by 
more  modern  writers  ranked  under  the  class  Impetigo. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  may  occur  at  all  ages,  from  child- 
hood to  old  age,  but  is  most  common  in  the  adult,  and  in 
those  especially  whose  constitutions  have  been  impaired  by 
intemperance  or  bad  living.  It  commences  sometimes  with 
gastric  uneasiness  .and  chills,  then  small  pustules  shew 
themselves  in  some  part,  with  slightly  inflamed  bases :  they 
are  usually  small  and  close  together,  are  apt  to  coalesce, 
become  quickly  distended,  and  burst  or  dry  up,  and  assume 
the  appearance  of  greenish  yellow  scales  or  scabs,  which  may 
by  successive  additions  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of 
thickness.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  in  favourable 
oases,  they  fall  off,  leaving  behind  an  inflamed  irritable  surface 
which  is  discoloured  for  some  time,  and  is  very  prone  to 
resume  its  former  morbid  state.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  there  is  very  remarkable  heat  and  irritation  in  the 
parts  affected.  Several  varieties  of  it  are  described  by  authors, 
distinguishable  by  certain  slight  peculiarities,  viz: — Impetigo 
Figurata — Impetigo  Sparsa  —  Impetigo  Larvalis — Impetigo 
Granulata. 

The  variety  named  Figurata  is  so  denominated  on  account 
of  the  disease  being  confined  to  one  spot,  and  assuming  a 
certain  definite  form.  It  is  most  common  about  the  face,  but 
may  also  attack  the  extremities.  On  the  face  it  mostly  seizes 
upon  the  cheeks  and  chin ;  if  it  affects  the  eyelids,  it  often 
leads  to  a  very  troublesome  inflammatory  state  of  the  con- 
junctiva. When  it  attack-  tin- legs,  the  patches  arc  commonly 
large  and  of  an  oval  form,  presenting  the  usual  colour  of 
Impetigo,  but  may  be  browner  than  in  other  situations. 

Impetigo  Sparsa  signifies  that  the  disease  is  more  scattt 
not  concentrated  into  one  large  spot,  but  in  a  smaller  form  is 
•  li-p.'rsed  about  the  body,  although  the  separated  pustules 
may  after  a  time  coalesce,  producing  an  extensively  diseased 
-ui  face.     This  variety  is  principally  observed  on  tli 
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raities,  particularly  the  lower,  and  when  it  takes  place  near 
the  joints,  it  is  apt  to  be  more  severe  and  protracted,  to  itch 
and  irritate  the  patient  violently,  and  to  produce  thick  irregular 
scabs,  which  assume  an  appearance  not  unlike  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  whence  some  authors  have  thought  fit  to  apply  to  it  the 
name  of  Impetigo  Scabida.  When  the  case  arrives  at  this 
point,  it  is  very  painful  and  harassing;  the  leg  becomes 
swollen  and  inflamed,  and  not  unfrequently  dropsical,  attended 
with  a  great  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance. 

Impetigo  Larvalis  (considered  by  Willan  as  Porrigo)  is  a 
form  of  the  disease  which  makes  its  attacks  upon  the  face 
and  head  chiefly  of  children,  and  most  so  during  dentition. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  attendant  upon  any  peculiarity  of 
constitution  or  position  in  life,  as  it  occurs  in  the  fair  and 
delicate  as  well  as  in  children  whose  appearance  is  most 
robust  and  healthy.  The  local  inconvenience  and  unsightliness 
are  the  greatest  objections,  for  it  does  not  ordinarily  derange 
the  general  health  in  any  very  marked  degree;  the  appetite 
continuing  and  the  internal  secretions  being  carried  on  in 
their  usual  manner.  The  eruption  first  shews  itself  in  the 
form  of  superficial  redness,  upon  which  numerous  small 
pustules  soon  appear  of  a  whitish  yellow  colour ;  they  are 
at  first  collected  into  defined  patches,  but  may  increase  largely 
over  the  surrounding  parts,  extending  for  instance  nearly  over 
the  face, — the  nose  and  eyes  generally  and  fortunately  being 
left  intact.  Some  of  the  pustules  desiccate,  producing  a 
greenish  yellow  scab,  which  is  progressively  augmented  by 
renewed  deposits  underneath  it;  some  others  break  and 
discharge  a  thick,  yellow,  purulent  fluid,  which  is  constantly 
oozing  away;  sometimes  the  face  is  almost  incased  in  a  dense 
unsightly  mass  of  scabs,  like  a  mask,  from  which  circumstance 
the  name  of  the  disease  has  been  derived.  This  may  con- 
tinue for  some  weeks,  and  ultimately  the  morbid  action 
ceases,  the  scabs  fall  off,  and  the  parts,  reddened  for  some 
time,  at  last  recover  a  comparatively  healthy  appearance, 
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some  slight  cicatrices  only  remaining.  When  the  disease 
affects  the  head,  it  is  additionally  troublesome  on  account 
of  the  hair,  which  becomes  matted  by  the  discharge,  and 
is  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  the  parent,  on  account  of 
the  protracted  nature  of  many  diseases  about  the  scalp, 
and  an  erroneous  notion  of  their  incurability.  This  species 
of  the  affection  is  liable  to  continue  for  a  long  period, 
and  although  it  threatens  destruction  to  the  hair,  such  an 
effect  does  not  generally  follow,  for  the  bulbs  of  the  hair 
uniformly  escape  unscathed.  To  prevent  the  scabs  becoming 
too  thick,  and  engendering  a  foetid  odour,  they  may  be  gently 
removed  by  a  coarse  comb,  after  the  application  for  some 
hours  of  a  tepid  bread-and-water  poultice,  or,  which  are  better, 
warm  fomentations  and  oil-silk  cap.  This  disease  is  not  conta- 
gious—a feature  which  distinguishes  it  from  Porrigo  Favosa. 

Impetigo  Granulata  is  scarcely  deserving  a  separate  notice. 
It  occurs  about  some  part  of  the  scalp,  and  is  most  seen  in 
the  poor,  uncleanly,  and  ill-fed,  and  principally  in  children. 
It  consists  of  very  small  pustules  seated  upon  an  inflamed 
<kin,  and  is  attended  with  considerable  irritation ;  in  a  short 
time  the  pustules  desiccate,  form  thick  scabs  which  are  of  a 
darker  colour  than  in  Impetigo  Larvalis,  being  dark  brown 
and  sometimes  of  a  bluish  grey.  The  hair  is  matted  and 
»  mU'dded  in  the  scabs,  but  its  roots  are  uninjured.  This 
disease  is  often  attended  with  the  co-existence  of  great 
number  of  vermin,  or  pediculi,  which  materially  add  to  the 
irritation;  it  may  last  for  several  weeks,  and  even  months,  if 
neglected. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  Impetigo  generally  requires 
no  very  specific  constitutional  remedies.  It  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  symptoms ;— depleting  measures  are  seldom 
requisite,  to  any  great  extent  Bland  soothing  medicines,  to 
allay  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  are  always  desira- 
ble ;  and  mild  alterative  mercurials  appear  often  to  do  good. 
Sulphur  applied  externally  'as  well  as  the  use  of  batha)  has 
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been  recommended,  but  I  consider  that  in  the  early  stages 
it  is  more  pernicious  than  beneficial ;  but  the  occasional  tepid 
common  water -bath  is  always  to  be  used  to  advantage.  Small 
doses  of  Fowler's  solution  are  in  almost  all  cases  attended 
with  much  benefit.  As  to  external  applications,  in  general 
the  best  are  mild  cooling  liquids,  when  there  is  much  redness 
and  irritation ;  simple  water  dressings  covered  with  oil-silk 
cap  are  very  useful  in  removing  the  hard  oily  incrusta- 
tions, after  which  the  inflamed  surfaces  may  be  treated 
with  soothing  liquids,  or  we  may  apply  successfully  the 
red  nitric  oxide  ointment,  or  the  ointment  of  the  nitrate 
of  mercury,  both  diluted  to  half,  or  even  a  quarter,  of  the 
strength  of  the  preparations  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 
In  cases  of  Impetigo  Larvalis  and  Granulata,  I  have  found 
the  greatest  benefit  from  applying  to  the  parts  affected 
a  solution  of  the  mineral  sulphates,  more  particularly  the  sul- 
phate of  copper.  This  forms  a  very  simple,  clean  application ; 
and  the  only  and  very  trivial  objection  that  can  be  brought 
against  it  is,  that  it  temporarily  produces  a  little  blueness  of 
the  part.  It  is  to  be  applied  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of 
sponge  or  linen,  that  is,  the  part  is  to  be  bathed  or  wetted 
with  the  liquid  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  and  the  solution 
should  not  be  stronger  than  to  produce  a  very  slight  degree 
of  smarting.  Half-a-drachm  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  six 
ounces  of  water  form  the  components  of  the  liquid,  which  I 
have  used  with  the  greatest  success. 

ACNE.     (  Vide  Plate.) 

Acne,  which  I  include  here  amongst  the  Pustulae,  is  classed  by 
some  amongst  the  Tubercula,  on  account  of  the  indurated 
elevations  which  attend  it.  This  disease  is  very  common, 
and  though  not  attended  with  the  slightest  danger  to  the 
health,  and  by  no  means  contagious,  it  is  one  which  is  most 
annoying  to  the  patient  and  very  difficult  of  cure.  It  occurs 
most  in  young  people  about  the  age  of  puberty,  in  either 
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sex,  and  may  appear  at  any  subsequent  period  of  life.  It 
is  not  dependent  upon  bad  living  and  debility  in  general,  but 
is  rather  associated  with  a  contrary  condition  of  life.  The 
ji.uts  most  liable  to  its  attacks  are  the  face,  forehead,  neck, 
,  and  back.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it  described 
by  authors,  some  of  which  I  shall  specify. 

Acne  Simplex  (vide  Plate)  is  the  most  manageable  variety, 
occurring  chiefly  in  young  people.  It  commences  by  little 
red  pimples,  which  enlarge,  causing  some  swelling  of  the 
skin,  and  in  a  few  days  a  little  matter  forms,  which  may 
either  be  ejected  by  breaking,  or  desiccation  ensues,  and  some 
thin  scales  are  thrown  off.  The  disease  would  scarcely  be 
noticed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  disfigurement  at  a  period  of 
life  when  personal  comeliness  is  most  prized  by  its  possessors. 
These  pustules  appear  and  disappear  successively  for  a  long 
time.  The  seat  of  the  disease  appears  to  be  essentially  in 
the  sebaceous  follicles,  the  orifices  of  which  are  often  plugged 
up  by  a  dark  matter,  derived  probably  from  atmospheric  im- 
purities with  which  the  face  comes  in  contact.  Hence  we  see 
a  number  of  little  dark  specks  interspersed  about  the  face, 
and  especially  upon  the  nose,  and  by  squeezing  these  a  quan- 
tity of  white  opaque  fatty  matter  may  easily  be  thrown  off, 
popularly  known  as  maggots.  The  vulgar  notion  is  erroneous 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  secretion ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  true  that  little  animalculae  are  found  to  be  the  tenants 
of  these  sebaceous  follicles.  Some  physicians  and  naturalists 
have  investigated  their  forms  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
They  have  been  named  the  Demodex,  or  Entozoon  Follicu- 
loniin,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  Chap.  L* 

Acne  Indvrata  is  so  distinguished  by  the  marked  indurations 
of  the  skin  consequent  upon  the  disease.  It  is  most  common 
about  the  face,  and  in  persons  exposed  to  much  heat,  as  cooks 

*  For  the  natural  history  and  accurate  description  of  these  small 
tenants  of  tin-  human  frame,  sec  "Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  by  Mr. 

Wilson. 
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in  a  kitchen,  or  persons  who  are  of  sedentary  habits  and  occu- 
pied in  small  confined  apartments.  It  comes  on  with  in- 
flamed red  pimples,  which  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  do 
not  readily  suppurate,  but  become  hard  and  dark  coloured, 
sometimes  purple  at  the  base,  and  yellowish  at  the  apex  :  in 
other  cases  they  suppurate  and  break,  leaving  some  dark- 
coloured  scabs.  The  size  of  the  pustules  is  variable,  some 
being  no  larger  than  a  small  pea,  and  they  do  not  generally 
assume  any  definite  shape.  In  some  instances,  the  eminences 
are  not  darker  in  colour  than  the  surrounding  skin.  In  this 
disease  the  skin  is  hardened  and  hyper trophied,  and  there  is 
often  effusion  of  lymph  in  the  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
producing  lumps  on  the  face  occasionally  as  large  as  a 
pigeon's  egg,  and  causing  great  deformity.  Interspersed 
amongst  the  hardened  masses,  we  see  spots  of  Acne  Simplex, 
and  a  greater  number  of  the  little  black  specks  before  spoken 
of.  This  disease  seldom  occurs  in  an  acute  form ;  at  least  it 
lasts  for  several  months,  and  indeed  sometimes  endures  for 
the  whole  period  of  life. 

Acne  Rosacea  is  the  offensive  disease  which  attacks  the  nose 
and  face,  producing  an  appearance  too  often  characterized  by 
appellatives  more  humourous  than  elegant,  such  as  gin  or 
grog  blossoms,  &c.  It  occurs  mostly  in  middle-aged  and 
elderly  persons,  and  chiefly  in  those  who  live  well  and  indulge 
freely  in  wine  and  other  stimulants ;  but  in  some  it  appears 
to  be  hereditary,  and  quite  independent  of  any  excess  in  diet. 
It  consists  of  numerous  pustules,  accompanied  with  redness  of 
the  surrounding  parts.  These  seldom  open  on  the  surface, 
are  slow  in  their  progress,  and  leave  the  part  reddened  and 
indurated,  upon  which  superficial  purple  veins  are  very  con- 
spicuous. It  is  always  a  chronic  affection,  but  may  disappear 
for  a  time,  and  afterwards  be  renewed  as  conspicuously  as 
before.  The  end  of  the  nose  is  most  commonly  the  seat  of 
the  affection,  but  it  is  capable  of  spreading  nearly  over  the 
entire  face,  causing  a  very  unenviable  appearance. 
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Another  variety  of  Acne  is  described  by  M.  Biett,  under 
the  name  of  Acne  Sebacea.  It  appears  to  be  seated  in  the 
hair  follicles,  and  does  not  extend  itself  much  to  the  sur- 
rounding skin.  It  is  characterised  by  a  very  greasy  state  of 
the  skin,  and  the  secretion  is  capable  of  ultimately  forming 
a  dense  crust  upon  the  surface. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  Acne  Simplex  is  more 
easy  than  that  of  other  varieties,  and  its  removal  may  ordinarily 
be  accomplished  without  much  difficulty.  It  requires  atten- 
tion to  the  internal  secretions ;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  re- 
gularly open ;  and,  amongst  the  aperients,  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  is  very  useful  to  correct  any  acidity  of  the  primae 
vise,  upon  which  the  disease  often  appears  to  depend.  Active 
exercise  in  the  open  air  is  desirable,  to  carry  off  a  superfluity 
of  the  fat-producing  elements ;  the  skin  should  be  kept  clean 
by  repeated  ablutions ;  and  a  coarse  flannel  rubbed  over  the 
face  frequently  will  much  contribute  to  prevent  the  disease, 
by  opening  the  pores.  Cooling  lotions  may  be  applied,  and  a 
very  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (vide  Form  in 
Appendix)  has  often  a  beneficial  action.  This  is  the  most 
active  ingredient  in  a  patent  medicine,  named  Gowland's 
Lotion,  and  also  in  the  celebrated  Eau  Rouge  of  the  St. 
Louis'  Hospital. 

Acne  Indurata  yields  to  medical  treatment  much  more 
unwillingly,  and  in  some  cases  baffles  our  exertions  to  a  great 
extent,  so  that  great  ugly  tubercular  prominences  become 
permanent  The  case  should  be  taken  in  hand  early,  and  if 
be  plethora  of  system,  local  bleeding  may  be  employed, 
aii'l,  indeed,  some  cases  may  require  general  blood-letting, 
but  this  must  be  done  cautiously.  Inflammatory  symptoms 
should  be  kept  down  by  purgatives  and  antiphlogistic  reme- 
dies, and  all  sources  of  irritation  should  be  avoided.  Cooling 
lotions  may  be  applied  at  first,  and,  these  proving  insufficient, 
we  may  use  remedies  likely  to  act  upon  the  absorbent  system, 
and  thus  influence  the  new  production.  Amongst  remedies 
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of  this  class,  the  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  an  oint- 
ment containing  the  biniodide  of  mercury,  or  an  ointment 
with  iodide  of  sulphur,  are  the  most  efficient.  I  have  seen 
better  results  from  the  use  of  the  latter,  in  my  own  practice, 
than  from  any  other  ointment.  A  lotion  of  the  Cyanuret  of 
Potass  (see  Form  in  Appendix)  is  an  excellent  one.  During 
the  progress  of  the  case  local  vapour  baths  and  the  general 
tepid  bath  are  decidedly  useful,  as  tending  to  produce  a  more 
healthy  action  of  the  skin. 

Acne  Rosacea  admits  of  very  little  relief,  except  in  its  early 
stages.  It  can  then  be  benefited  by  the  repeated  application 
of  cooling  astringent  lotions,  such  as  lead-wash,  or,  what  is 
better,  the  lotion  of  the  Cyanuret  of  Mercury,  administering 
at  the  same  time  refrigerant  medicine  and  antacids,  to  tranquil- 
lize the  stomach  and  system  generally ;  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  leeches  may  be  applied  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
will  seldom  do  much  good ;  and  when  the  disease  is  constitu- 
tional, the  only  mode  of  keeping  it  in  check  is  by  attention 
to  diet,  avoidance  of  heated  rooms,  or  other  means  that  have 
a  tendency  to  aggravate  the  affection  :  a  non-stimulant  vege- 
table and  farinaceous  diet  is  usually  the  best.  The  following 
medicine  may  be  taken  internally  with  benefit  at  the  same 
time : — 

Liquor  Arsenicalis,  3i. 

Tinct:   Cantharides,  3i. 

Tinct:  Humuli,  3vi. 

Thirty  drops  three  times  a  day  with  meals. 

SYCOSIS  MENTI,   OB  MENTAGRA.      (  Vide  Plate. ) 

This  disease  has  been  erroneously  classed  by  Willan  and 
others  amongst  the  Tubercula,  for  it  is  decidedly  a  pustular 
affection,  as  the  name  implies ;  it  occurs  particularly  about  the 
chin,  and  also  upon  the  lip  and  sides  of  the  cheek,  in  fact,  all  the 
lower  parts  of  the  face  usually  covered  with  hair  in  men ;  and 
it  also  occasionally  attacks  females.  It  commences  with  heat, 
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redness,  and  swelling  of  the  part,  then  numerous  pustules 
show  themselves  upon  the  inflamed  base,  and  in  a  few  days 
break  und  dry  up,  producing  light  brownish  scabs,  which  in 
favourable  cases  fall  off,  leaving  the  skin  slightly  rough  and 
covered  by  some  thin  scales;  which  may  be  reproduced  for 
some  time ;  but  in  more  obstinate  cases  a  successive  crop  of 
pustules  appears  one  after  the  other,  and  a  thick  crust  forms 
upon  the  part ;  thus  the  disease  may  be  protracted  for  some 
months,  very  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  patient,  as  it  gives 
to  the  face  a  most  uncleanly  offensive  appearance.  After  a 
succession  of  attacks,  the  skin  seldom  returns  to  its  smooth, 
primitive,  healthy  state.  It  will  be  found  to  be  uneven, 
and  distinct  tubercular  elevations  are  perceptible  ;  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case,  after  the  disease  has  repeatedly  recurred  in 
old  persons. 

Treatment. — The  plan  to  be  pursued  in  the  cure  of  this 
most  unwelcome  disease  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  avoid  all  its 
exciting  causes,  such  as  spirituous  liquids  and  stimulants  of  all 
kinds,  and  exposure  to  great  heat  or  sudden  cold.  The  organs 
of  digestion  must  be  looked  to  and  corrected,  if  necessary.  If 
there  be  much  local  inflammation,  leeches  may  be  applied  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  emollient  soothing  fomentations  should 
be  used.  In  the  more  chronic  forms  an  occasional  poultice 
will  soften  and  remove  the  scabs,  exposing  the  surface  more 
sensibly  to  external  objects.  Many  preparations  of  mercury 
appear  to  do  good,  aided  at  the  same  time  by  internal  doses 
of  blue  pill  occasionally,  and  iodide  of  potass,  even  in  two  or 
three  grain  doses,  given  in  some  demulcent  or  mildly  tonic 
liquid.  My  own  treatment  is  usually  to  give  a  little  blue 
pill  and  common  black-draught,  and  when  the  digestive  organs 
arc  set  to  rights,  apply  a  paste  of  red  precipitate,  moistened 
with  a  little  oil ;  this  is  continually  applied  for  a  few  days; 
it  form  a  thick  crust  At  the  same  time  I  prescribe  Fo\\  K  i  > 
solution  of  arsenic  and  liq.  potass®,  three  times  a  day,  \\\\\\ 
ih.  meals.  In  a  few  weeks  the  worst  cases  usually  succuml>. 
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POEBIGO. 

This  was  constituted  of  numerous  species,  according  to 
Willan,  as  many  as  six  in  number,  viz.,  Furfur -ans,  Decal- 
vans,  Larvalis,  Favosa,  Lupinosa^  and  Scutulata.  More 
modern  writers  have  discovered  sufficiently  distinctive  cha- 
racters to  remove  four  of  them  to  other  orders,  retaining  two 
only,  viz.,  P.  Favosa  and  P.  Scutulata.  These  two  diseases 
are  contagious,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  varieties, 
and  which,  without  other  considerations,  entitles  them  to 
separate  notice. 

Porrigo  Favosa.  ( Vide  Frontispiece.)  —  This  disease  is 
often  met  with  in  children,  occasionally  in  the  adult,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  contagion.  Its  general  seat  is  in 
the  scalp,  but  it  may  show  itself  in  most  parts  of  the 
body.  It  begins  with  a  little  itching  and  redness  of  the 
part ;  then  small  pustules  appear  beneath  the  epidermis,  of 
a  circular  shape,  and  slightly  depressed  in  the  centre :  when 
close  together  they  may  coalesce,  forming  apparently  one 
or  more  large  pustules.  In  a  few  days  they  may  dry  up, 
changing  to  bright  yellow  crusts,  which  are  also  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  central  depression.  When  the 
pustules  are  small  and  numerous,  a  hair  may  generally  be 
noticed  traversing  each.  The  disease  sometimes  extends  over 
the  whole  scalp,  and  the  skull  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
kind  of  honey-combed  cap.  Considerable  irritation  attends 
the  local  affection,  and  pediculi  may  be  expected,  from  the 
difficulty  of  cleanly  attention  to  the  hair.  If  the  disease  lasts 
for  some  time,  from  neglect,  the  skin  may  take  on  a 
chronic  diseased  action,  which  may  extend  to  the  structures 
beneath.  The  hair  always  suffers  much  in  these  cases,  leaving 
parts  sometimes  perfectly  bare,  and  with  a  smooth  polished 
surface;  and  if  the  hair  falls  off  and  is  reproduced,  it  is 
always  weaker  and  thinner  than  before  the  disease.  An  un- 
pleasant smell,  proceeding  from  the  head,  resembling  that  of 
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urine,  has  been  usually  uoticed  as  an  attendant  symptom. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  are  not  remarkable,  but  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  influence  the  general  health  in  a  moderate 
c ;  hence  restlessness,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  constipation.  I  have  noticed  this  disease  as  by  far  most 
frequent  in  children  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis. 

Treatment. — Many  authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  treat- 
ment required  is  purely  local ;  but  I  am  convinced  by  ex- 
perience, that  constitutional  aids  will  effect  much  in  the 
removal  of  the  disease.  The  secretions  of  the  alimentary 
canal  require  attention,  and  in  weakly  scrofulous  children 
preparations  of  iron,  and  especially  the  iodide,  will  be 
fuund  generally  useful.  Locally  the  head  must  be  kept 
clean  as  possible.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done,  is 
to  cut  the  hair  short  with  flat  scissors,  which  is  better  than 
to  shave  it ;  all  irritation  should  be  avoided,  and  the  disease 
should  be  attacked  as  early  as  possible ;  for  when  it  has  pene- 
trated the  parts  beneath,  they  are  reached  with  difficulty 
by  external  agents.  Baths  are  useful  here  as  in  most  other 
skin  diseases,  and  perhaps  more  so.  The  incrustations  must 
be  removed  by  means  of  a  linen  compress,  saturated  with  a 
solution  of  the  sub-carbonate  of  potass,  (the  diseased  sur- 
face being  covered  with  an  oil-silk  cap),  or  by  impregnating 
the  scalp  thoroughly  with  oil  at  bed-time  and  washing  it  off 
in  the  morning  with  soap  and  water ;  either  of  these  means  is 
preferable  to  poultices  to  clear  the  scalp  of  the  crusts.  The 
next  thing  to  be  effected  is  the  removal  of  the  hair  from  the 
diseased  follicles,  the  most  important  feature  of  the  treatment. 
This  may  be  done  by  using  a  small  tooth-comb  after  the  oil- 
silk  cap  is  taken  off.  Some  use  an  ointment  of  nitrate  of 
mercury ;  others  have  used  creosote  successfully.  Iodide  of 
Hilplmr  is  frequently  l.«  ncli.-inl  in  these  cases,  and  also  washes 
containing  either  alkaline  or  acid  preparations. 
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PORRIGO  SCUTULATA  (Ring-worm).  (Vide  Frontispiece.) 

This  species  is  characterized  by  the  annulated  form 
which  the  pustules  are  disposed  to  assume.  It  comes  on 
spontaneously  in  children,  in  some  instances,  but  may  often 
be  traced  to  contagion,  consequent  upon  the  circumstance 
of  wearing  the  same  cap,  or  using  the  same  comb  or  brush, 
with  a  party  having  the  disease.  It  is  a  chronic  affection, 
and  unless  arrested  in  its  early  stages,  may  progress  for 
several  months.  This  is  the  disease  of  which  so  much  is 
heard  in  public  schools,  naturally  causing  a  dread  in  parents, 
and  exciting  astonishment  at  the  apparent  obstinacy  of  the 
disease,  and  difficulty  in  its  removal.  The  symptoms  and 
history  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  last-mentioned 
variety,  but  with  these  slight  points  of  difference:  the  patches 
are  circular;  the  scabs  are  not  yellow;  the  hair  falls  off  more 
readily,  and  there  is  more  chance  of  permanent  baldness  ; 
and  the  under-lying  parts  are  not  so  liable  to  be  affected.  It 
seldom  occurs  but  on  the  hairy  scalp  and  parts  immediately 
adjoining,  whereas  Porrigo  Favosa  affects  many  other  parts, 
as  for  instance,  the  circumference  of  the  mouth,  and  end  of 
the  nose,  of  which  case  there  is  a  beautiful  illustration  in 
Bateman's  delineation  of  cutaneous  diseases,  and  to  which  I 
have  seen  some  cases  precisely  analogous.  The  treatment  of 
this  variety  is  identical  with  that  of  the  former;  and  from  all 
that  I  have  seen  of  this  disease,  I  have  found  it  much  more 
manageable  than  it  is  usually  described.  The  fault  in  the 
treatment  generally  pursued,  appears  to  me  to  be,  that 
remedies  are  applied  of  too  powerful  and  irritating  a  character, 
and  yet  insufficient  to  subdue  the  disease.  I  have  found 
internal  medicines  of  the  greatest  assistance,  such  as  are  men- 
tioned in  Porrigo  Favosa,  and  the  careful  use  of  arsenic  often 
produces  the  happiest  results.  The  strong  pyroligneous  acid 
applied  in  the  early  stages,  is  believed  by  some  to  have 
almost  a  specific  effect. 


PAPULAE. 


PAPULA  (Pimples)  form  a  distinct  class,  only  embracing 
two  orders,  Lichen  and  Prurigo.  The  chief  feature  of  these 
diseases  is  the  production  of  papulae  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  appearing  like  prolongations  of  the  natural  papillae.  The 
colour  is  sometimes  redder,  though  in  others  quite  pale ;  there 
is  considerable  itching  and  irritation  in  the  parts,  which 
causes  the  disease  to  be  occasionally  mistaken  for  itch.  The 
general  health  is  not  essentially  impaired  in  these  cases ;  they 
are  commonly  chronic,  lasting  from  several  weeks  to  as  many 
months  or  even  years.  When  the  pimples  subside,  they  are 
followed  by  some  temporary  desquamation  ;  often  cause 
superficial  ulcerations,  and  frequently  leave  some  change 
more  or  less  permanent  in  the  colour  of  the  skin.  They  are 
found  most  commonly  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  limbs, 
yet  occasionally  attack  the  face  and  trunk. 

LICHEN. 

Under  this  general  term  several  varieties  of  the  disease 
arc  included,  although  two  arc  more  distinctly  specified  under 
the  names  Simplex  and  Agnus.  The  subdivisions  of  L. 
are,  L.  Pilari$,  from  occurring  in  the  situation  of  the 

Li 
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hair ;  Lividus,  from  the  eruption  assuming  a  livid  or  purplish 
aspect,  as  in  some  old  people;  Circumscriptus,  from  being 
collected  into  circular  defined  groups ;  Gyratus,  from  assuming 
the  form  of  bands  or  convolutions,  as  may  sometimes  be  seen 
in  the  extremities;  Urticatus,  from  presenting  a  reddened 
base  and  appearance  like  the  effects  of  the  nettle  stings. 
Under  the  same  head  are  included  the  varieties  of  Stro- 
phulus,  which  was  treated  of  separately  by  Willan. 

The  varieties  of  Lichen  Strophulu*,  known  also  as  Red-gum, 
are  named  Strophulus,  Intertinctus,  Confertus,  Volatinus,  Albi- 
duSj  and  Candidas,  from  the  various  colours,  arrangement,  or 
appearances  that  they  present  upon  the  surface.  I  shall  not 
enter  minutely  into  the  subdivision,  but  confine  my  observa- 
tions generally  to  Lichen  Simplex.  This  disease  consists  of 
minute  papulae  on  the  surface,  generally  of  a  red  colour,  but 
sometimes  pale,  accompanied  with  a  troublesome  sensation  of 
itching,  which  sometimes  precedes  the  eruption.  There  is 
seldom  any  fever  of  consequence  attending  it.  The  disease 
may  assume  either  an  acute  or  chronic  form ;  in  the  former 
case  there  is  more  heat  on  the  surface,  with  more  redness, 
but  which  subsides  in  a  few  days,  and  is  followed  by  moderate 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  The  chronic  variety  is  attended 
with  less  discolouration,  less  itching,  no  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, and  may  last  for  some  months.  The  skin  in  this 
case  is  decidedly  thickened. 

Lichen  Agrius  is  a  more  severe  variety  of  the  disease,  and 
is  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  other  affections,  but  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  primary  appearance,  and  by  its 
course  and  termination.  It  may  ensue  upon  or  follow  the 
Lichen  Simplex.  It  comes  on  with  heat  and  itching  of  the 
skin,  with  redness,  upon  which  numerous  red  papulae  soon 
shew  themselves;  they  increase  painfully  for  a  few  days, 
then  ulcerate  on  the  surface,  and  pour  out  a  fluid  resem- 
bling a  mixture  of  serum  and  pus,  which  subsequently  dries 
up,  forming  small  yellowish  scabs  which  shortly  fall  off,  and 
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are  followed  by  a  scaly  appearance.  This  disease  may 
>nly  for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  sometimes  is  con' 
siderably  protracted,  partly  on  account  of  the  irritation  of 
the  surface  which  the  disease  itself  is  likely  to  cause,  for  the 
itching  is  so  worrying  that  it  is  certain  to  cause  severe 
rubbing  and  scratching  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The 
-e  is  often  produced  by  a  high  temperature  applied 
to  the  skin,  either  by  the  sun's  rays  (Lichen  Tropicus),  or 
by  artificial  heat,  and  sometimes  also  by  the  irritation  of 
dusty  materials;  the  diseases  which  are  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  Lichen  are  Eczema,  Scabies,  Prurigo,  Herpes, 
Impetigo,  and  Psoriasis. 

Treatment — The  remedies  for  this  disease  need  not  be 
very  powerful;  and  blood-letting  is  never  called  for,  except  in 
certain  cases,  where  a  few  leeches  applied  around  or  near  the 
part  affected  may  be  of  use.  If  there  be  feverishness,  cooling 
salines  will  be  beneficial,  together  with  mild  laxatives, 
especially  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  seems  always  to 
aid  in  the  removal  of  these  diseases.  When  the  itching  is 
excessive,  it  may  be  relieved  by  soothing  lotions.  Baths  are 
often  serviceable  here,  either  the  tepid  or  alkaline,  according 
to  circumstances ;  when  the  disease  has  been  long  protracted 
or  neglected,  it  will  generally  be  found  necessary  to  have 
prudent  recourse  to  arsenical  preparations,  which  have  proved 
efficacious  when  all  other  means  have  failed. 

PBURIGO. 

Prurigo  is  a  disease  readily  distinguishable  from  Lichen, 
by  the  larger  size  of  the  papuhc  and  by  the  difference  in  their 
colour.  In  this,  the  papulae  scarcely  differ  from  the  colour 
of  the  surrounding  skin,  and  can  only  be  seen  by  close 
inspection.  The  most  important  symptom,  as  the  term 
implies,  is  itching,  which  is  of  the  most  intoK Table  chara 
Tin-  disease  is  not  m uch connect.  1  with  < -«»n.-t it  utional  disturb- 
ance, although  it  may  l>e  mitigated  by  constitutional  meam 
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It  is  ordinarily  a  chronic  affection,  and  the  patient  is  fortunate 
if  it  terminate  within  a  few  months.  The  varieties  of  this 
disease  described  by  Willan  are  three,  viz.,  P.  Mitis,  P. 
Formicans,  and  P.  Senilis ;  and  to  these  some  local  affections 
may  be  added,  which  merit  attention.  The  eruption  in  this 
disease  is  not  attended  or  followed  by  any  notable  discharge 
or  external  discolouration,  unless  the  patient,  intolerant  of 
the  itching,  tears  or  scratches  the  skin  and  causes  an  escape 
of  blood,  which  becoming  dry  produces  dark  incrustations. 
If  the  disease  continues  for  a  long  time,  the  skin  becomes 
considerably  thickened  or  hypertrophied.  The  treatment  of 
these  diseases  is  by  no  means  universally  satisfactory.  All 
sources  of  irritation  on  the  surface  must  be  carefully  avoided ; 
the  internal  secretions  must  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
dietetic  means  will  be  most  important.  All  heating  stimula- 
ting articles  of  food  should  be  forbidden.  The  only  medicine 
internally  useful  is  the  Liq.  Arsenicalis,  Fowler's  preparation, 
or  sometimes  Pearson's  solution  may  be  used ;  but  arsenic 
appears  to  be  almost  a  specific  in  this  disease.  Externally 
the  application  of  emollient  soothing  lotions  formed  of 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  or  Goulard's  Ext.  and  Belladonna  prove 
beneficial;  but  lotions  containing  sulphuret  of  potash,  in  niy 
opinion,  answer  the  purpose  much  better. 

Prurigo  Senilis  has  been  called  Pedicularis,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  animalcule  which  attend  upon  this  disease. 
These  insects  are  sometimes  similar  to  those  which  infest  the 
head,  &c. ;  but  I  have  seen  some  perfectly  distinct,  and  which, 
on  some  future  occasion,  I  hope  to  investigate  more  fully.  This 
disease  is  only  met  with  in  elderly  persons,  whose  lives  are 
rendered  miserable  by  it,  and  whose  days  are  thereby  doubt- 
less shortened.  The  remedies  generally  resorted  to  are  the 
sulphur  baths,  fumigation  with  the  bisulphuret  of  mercury, 
and  lastly,  a  lotion  of  sulphuret  of  potash.  This  lotion 
is  much  more  convenient  to  use  than  sulphur  baths  for  old 
people,  and,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  efficacious.  I  have 
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scarcely  ever  had  occasion  to  order  sulphur  baths  for  these 
complaints. 

Prurigo  unfortunately  attacks  the  genital  organs  of  both 
sexes,  causing  not  only  the  usual  annoyance,  but  an  excite- 
ment of  the  venereal  sensations,  from  the  constant  direction  of 
the  mind  to  the  parts  affected,  as  well  as  from  the  means  em- 
ployed to  procure  alleviation.  The  complicated  distress  thus 
arising  renders  existence  almost  insupportable,  and  often  pro- 
duces a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  phrenzy.  The  distress 
arising  from  a  strong  and  almost  perpetual  itching  may  be 
easily  imagined.  In  order  to  allay  it  in  some  degree,  the 
sufferers  have  frequent  recourse  to  friction  and  to  cooling 
applications,  whence  they  are  necessitated  to  forego  the  en- 
joyments of  society.  The  sooner  the  disease  is  attacked,  the 
more  easy  will  be  its  removal.  In  many  cases,  by  a  treat- 
ment analogous  to  that  mentioned  for  Prurigo  generally,  I 
have  succeeded  in  arresting  its  course. 

Prurigo  Podicis,  having  all  the  symptoms  of  Prurigo  For- 
micans,  greatly  aggravated,  is  the  last  form  to  be  mentioned. 
It  occurs  in  middle-aged  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  other 
respects  healthy,  of  florid  complexions,  and  generally  ple- 
thoric. It  consists  of  an  intolerable  itching  sensation  at 
the  verge  of  the  anus,  most  felt  in  the  evening,  after  dinner 
and  wine,  or  after  exercise,  causing  the  most  invincible 
necessity  for  scratching,  and  thus  rendering  the  sufferer 
unfitted  for  a  social  life.  The  cure  is  not  always  easy. 
Leeches  may  be  applied  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
r.ath-  shuuld  be  used;  also  mild,  laxative,  cooling  remedies. 
The  local  applications  are  lead- wash,  opiates,  and  other 
anodynes,  especially  belladona  (see  Form  in  Appendix). 
All  stimulants,  by  way  of  food  and  drink,  should  be  for- 
bidden ;  and  if  the  constitution  admits  of  it,  a  general  bleed- 
ing may  be  an  useful  preparation. 
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SQUA1VLE. 


The  Class  Squamae,  or  scaly  diseases,  are  very  distinct  from 
all  those  previously  considered.  They  are  neither  dangerous 
nor  contagious,  and  are  but  seldom  attended  with  much  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  Having  a  tendency  to  assume  a 
chronic  character,  they  should  be  carefully  watched,  and 
opposed  in  their  earliest  stages.  They  are  distinguished  by 
the  production  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  of  numerous 
thin  scales.  There  are  four  orders  of  Squama3,  known  as 
Lepra,  Psoriasis,  Pityriasis,  and  Icthyosis. 

LEPRA. 

The  varieties  of  Lepra  noticed  by  Willan  are  L.  Alphoides, 
and  L.  Nigricans,  which  require  no  separate  description. 

Lepra  commences  with  red  spots  or  pimples  about  the 
limbs,  followed  in  a  few  days  by  the  production  of  white 
scales  on  the  surface,  which  are  repeatedly  shed  or  cast  off, 
and  give  place  to  others,  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  parts 
most  frequently  attacked  are  the  elbows,  knees,  and  hips, 
from  which  parts  it  is  liable  to  extend  considerably ;  and  occa- 
sionally it  is  seen  upon  the  trunk.  The  patches  are  circular, 
and  more  elevated  at  their  edges  than  in  the  centre,  which 
may  retain  or  assume  a  natural  healthy  appearance ;  it  is 
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from  the  centre  also  that,  when  the  eruption  is  subdued,  the 
healing  process  begins.  This  disorder  is  often  one  of  long 
duration,  disappearing  occasionally  for  two  or  three  months 
at  a  time,  and  repeatedly  recurring  again ;  or  rather  such 
was  its  character  before  the  value  of  arsenical  preparations 
was  properly  known  and  appreciated.  The  old  system  of 
drenching  Leprous  patients  with  everlasting  draughts  of 
sarsaparilla  decoctions,  was  rarely  productive  of  anything 
more  than  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
sufferers.  Beyond  its  convenient  form  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
administration  of  arsenic,  I  know  very  little  that  can  be  said 
in  praise  of  sarsaparilla  as  a  curative  agent  in  this  and  similar 
-es.  Certes,  if  the  object  of  the  prescriber  be  to  get  rid 
of  draughts  by  the  gross,  to  the  relief  of  his  patient's  pocket, 
sarsaparilla  presents  an  available  mode  of  doing  it.  It  is 
this  sort  of  practice  that  too  frequently  disgusts  the  patient 
with  the  regular  practitioner,  and  drives  him  into  the  arms 
of  the  quack. 

Lepra  is  most  prevalent  in  the  spring  season  of  the  year ; 
at  which  time  it  frequently  happens  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal  is  not  quite  in  order,  although 
the  general  health  may  be  but  little  impaired.  Persons  of 
adult  age  are  the  usual  subjects  of  its  attacks. 

Treatment. — External  and  local  applications  are  but  of 
i  rilling  use  in  the  removal  of  this  disease.  Sulphur  and 
tt -j.'ul  baths  arc,  it  is  true,  sometimes  useful  as  auxiliaries ;  and 
in  el ironic  cases  of  long  standing  where  the  scales  are  redun- 
dant, an  ointment  of  loduret  of  sulphur  ten  grains,  to  an 
ounce  of  lard ;  or  the  white  precipitate  ointment  may  be  of 
use  in  getting  rid  of  them.  But  for  the  cure  of  Lepra  no 
ntlu-r  medicine  is  re<juisite  than  arsenic.  1  invariably  derive 
pleasure  from  every  fresh  case  of  Lepra  or  Psoriasis,  se<  in- 
that  these  diseases  are  so  complrtt  ly  in  the  power  of  the 
m.-.liral  '"an,  through  tin-  I'mrlio-nt  agency  of  arsenic, 

although   !h'   -     \\  rlv   '•"ii-5«l«Ti'«l  aiiiMU(1r   tlir  in.-t   in- 
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tractable.*  I  generally  put  the  patient  on  a  very  moderate 
diet,  cautioning  him  strictly  to  abstain  from  beer,  wine, 
coffee,  and  spices  or  condiments  of  all  kinds;  by  a  rigid 
adherence  to  these  means  blood-letting  may  always  be 
avoided.  If  the  digestive  function  be  in  any  degree  im- 
paired, it  will  be  well  to  restore  it  to  a  healthy  condition  by 
the  use  of  lenient  remedies  before  commencing  the  arsenical 
course.  Pearson's  solution  (vide  Form  in  Appendix)  or  Fow- 
ler's solution,  combined  with  Tincture  of  Cantharides,  or 
Liquor  Potasses,  and  bitter  infusions,  is  all  that  is  usually 
necessary  in  the  treatment  of  Lepra  and  Psoriasis. 

PSORIASIS. 

Psoriasis  (vide  Plate)  is  a  scaly  disease,  closely  allied  to 
Lepra,  and  notwithstanding  the  diagnosis  given  by  various 
writers,  these  disorders  occasionally  merge  so  closely  into 
each  other,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  separate  them. 

Psoriasis  is  principally  distinguished  from  Lepra  by  the 
irregularity  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  eruption,  the  patches 
being  much  more  angular  and  seldom  of  a  defined  circular 
shape;  in  addition  to  which,  the  scales  are  thicker  in  the 
centre  than  on  the  edges,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  Lepra. 
There  are  four  varieties  of  this  affection,  deducible  from  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  eruption ;  they  are  named  Guttata, 
Diffusa,  Inveterala,  and  Gyrata  ;  besides  which  there  are 
certain  other  modifications  which  I  shall  not  enter  upon  in 
this  place. 

Psoriasis  Guttata  is  the  most  tractable  variety,  consisting  of 
small  patches  scattered  about  the  body,  with  distinct  inter- 

*  I  cannot  allow  the  present  opportunity  to  pass  without  paying  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  Mr.  Hunt,  for  his  published  remarks  on  the  efficacy 
of  Arsenic  in  the  cure  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  I  believe  his  work  on  this 
subject  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  practical  treatises  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared ;  and  am  happy  to  bear  my  testimony  in  corroboration  of  the  truth 
of  the  facts  he  has  adduced  in  reference  to  the  extraordinarily  beneficial 
effects  of  arsenic  as  a  remedial  agent. 
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vals.  It  may  last  a  few  weeks,  then  disappear  entirely,  or  may 
return  again  every  spring  for  a  few  years.  It  yields  readily 
to  treatment,  and  need  excite  no  alarm. 

Psoriasis  Diffusa  is  accompanied  with  much  more  inflam- 
mation in  the  parts  affected;  the  patches  are  close  together, 
and  sometimes  coalesce,  extending  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  surface,  which  becomes  covered  with  numerous  white 
scales.  The  parts  most  uniformly  liable  to  this  disease  are 
the  elbows  and  knees,  to  which  it  appears  pertinaciously  to 
adhere.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  violent  pain  and  much 
inflammation;  and  may  result  in  deep  cracks  and  fissures, 
which  are  exceedingly  sensitive,  and  the  source  of  much 
suffering.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  with  justice  considered  an 
obstinate  disease. 

Psoriasis  Inveterata  is  an  aggravated  form  of  the  preceding, 
occurring  in  enfeebled  constitutions,  and  greatly  impairing 
the  general  health.  It  extends  yet  more  widely,  forms  a 
greater  abundance  of  scales,  which  are  constantly  falling  off 
to  give  place  to  renewed  productions,  in  the  locality  of  which 
deep  bleeding  fissures  of  a  highly  painful  character  are  sure 
to  develop  themselves. 

Psoriasis  Gyrata  is  so  named  from  the  fanciful  figure  which 
this  variety  of  the  disease  presents.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
bands  or  twisted  streaks,  somewhat  resembling  the  coils  of  a 
snake.  Fortunately  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  cure. 

Of  the  sub-varieties  already  alluded  to  I  need  only  describe 
one,  viz.,  Psoriasis  Palmaris,  which  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  occurs  mostly  in  the  workers  at 
in  trades,  as  bakers,  grocers,  &c.,  from  whence  its 
common  appellation  of  Baker's  or  Grocer's  Itch.  It  com- 
mences with  inflammation,  which  is  followed  by  the  produc- 
tion  «.f  numerous  white  scales,  which  disappear,  and  are 
repeatedly  renewed,  while  the  skin  beneath  is  highly  flushed 
and  painful.  There  are  frequently  deep  fissures  on  the 
wrists,  which  occasion  not  a  little  suffering;  and  the  nails 
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become  exceedingly  brittle.  This  is  a  very  obstinate  affec- 
tion, and  can  hardly  be  cured  without  the  removal  of  the  ex- 
citing cause.  I  have  seen  a  similar  disease,  to  all  appearance, 
upon  the  hands  of  washer-women,  probably  arising  from  con- 
stant contact  with  caustic  alkaline  liquids ;  but  in  them  it  was 
comparatively  tractable,  and  easily  removed. 

Treatment.  — The  treatment  of  Psoriasis  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  Lepra.  The  milder  species  readily  disappear 
under  the  action  of  mild  alteratives  and  refrigerants.  I  con- 
sider this  disease  to  depend  so  completely  upon  the  state  of 
the  blood,  and  the  collateral  condition  of  the  lining  mucous 
membrane,  that  I  put  but  little  faith  in  any  external  remedies ; 
the  tepid  bath,  which  is  often  of  essential  service,  being  the 
only  local  application  upon  which  I  have  reason  to  place  much 
reliance.  As  in  Lepra,  here  also  the  preparations  of  arsenic 
are  most  valuable,  the  prescription  I  there  gave  acting  as  a 
specific  for  both  diseases.  With  the  Liq.  Arsenicalis  it  may  be 
advisable  occasionally  to  combine  the  Liq.  Potassa?  instead  of 
the  Tincture  of  Cantharides.  When,  from  the  presence  of  pain 
or  irritation,  soothing  applications  are  deemed  advisable,  let  me 
recommend  the  lotion  of  Belladonna  and  lead-wash  (vide  Form 
in  Appendix).  As  an  ointment,  when  the  use  of  ointment  is 
necessary,  none  can  excel  the  loduret  of  sulphur. 

PITYRIASI8. 

Pityriasis  (Dandriff),  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  skin,  in 
which  there  is  slight  inflammation,  followed  by  the  produc- 
tion of  very  minute  scales,  known  under  the  denomination  of 
<4  scurf,"  and  which  is  a  source  of  frequent  annoyance,  as  alien 
from  neatness  and  cleanliness.  This  scaly  formation  is  some- 
times very  abundant,  and  may  continue  for  a  long  period ;  in 
other  cases  it  disappears  suddenly  and  spontaneously.  It  has 
been  divided  into  several  varieties,  which  owe  their  names 
from  differing  circumstances  connected  with  its  appearance. 
These  are  P.  Capitis,  P.  Rubra,  P.  Versicolor,  and  /'.  Niyra. 
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There  is,  however,  no  essential  difference  in  the  nature  of 

.  nil  affections,  beyond  what  is  implied  in  their  dif- 

t  denominations;    nor  is  there  any  peculiar    constitu- 

1    derangement  accompanying  the  disease.      The  scalp 

and  hairy  parts  of  the  body  are  the  exclusive  seat  of  these 

affections. 

Ffytiriasis  Capitis  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  head  at  all  periods 
of  life  from  infancy  to  old  age.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
rapid  formation  of  minute  thin  scales,  which  are  constantly 
separated  and  thrown  off  by  tlie  .-lightest  friction,  and  as 
constantly  renewed.  It  is  generally  most  prevalent  in  cold 
weather,  and  is  for  the  most  part  accompanied  by  torpor  of 
the  intestinal  canal. 

y/Vyr/r/xw  Rtibra  is  distinguished  by  smalP  red  patches 
which  are  apt  to  coalesce  and  extend  widely,  after  \\hich 
abundance  of  small  powdery  scales  are  thrown  off. 

In  Pityriasis  Versicolor  there  is  the  same  or  a  similar  pro- 
duction of  furfuraceous  scales ;  but  the  skin  assumes  a  pale 
yellowish  mottled  appearance.  This  peculiarity  is  fre- 
quently visible  about  the  neck,  the  appearance  of  which  it 
by  no  means  improves. 

rityriasis  Nigra,  differs  chiefly  from  the  other  forms,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  skin  of  the  parts  affected  assuming  a 
darker  and  somewhat  blackish  appearanee. 

Treatment.  —  Pityriasis  in  the  generality  of  instances  is  re- 
lieved witli  the  utmost  facility;  though  cases  occasionally 
occur  of  considerable  obstinacy.  The  means  which  1  have 
found  most  efficacious  are  soothing  applications,  especially 
alkaline  warm  Laths,  liillu\\ed  l.y  well  rubbing  the  parts  with 
oil.  There  arc  no  external  remedies  preferable  to  these;  I  may 
add,  however,  that  a  lotion  of  BioUoridi  of  Mercury,  Eau  de 
Cologne  and  rose-water  (viVA'  Form  in  A  ppendix)  is  frequently 
useful  as  an  application  i'»r  the  head.  The  internal  remedies 
consist  of  alteratives,  purgatives,  cooling  salines,  and  arsenic. 
The  avoidance  of  all  simulants  is  to  be  recommended,  and 
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especially  of  all  local  irritants,  such  as  the  use  of  hard  brushes, 
fine  combs,  or  violent  friction  of  the  parts,  which,  so  far  from 
doing  good,  cannot  fail  to  aggravate  the  disease. 

ICTHYOSIS    (or  Fish  Skin  Disease.) 

This  is  generally  an  hereditary  affection,  and  may  either 
appear  in  childhood,  or  at  a  later  period.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  formation  upon  the  skin  of  hard,  thick,  and  dry  scales, 
not  imbricated,  but  having  rather  the  appearance  of  the  feet 
of  fowls,  as  described  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  of  a  dirty  colour, 
unaccompanied  by  irritation,  inflammation,  or  pain.  It  sel- 
dom, attacks  the  palms  of  the  hands  or  soles  of  the  feet,  or 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  limbs,  or  the  face;  but  appears 
chiefly  on  the  external  parts,  as  the  knees  and  elbows,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  back.  It  is  supposed  to  last  during 
life,  and  has  probably  never  in  a  single  case  been  removed 
by  medical  means. 

The  usual  Treatment,  is  to  give  aperients  and  tonics,  and 
to  use  external  applications  of  hydriodate  of  potash  in  the 
proportion  of  one  drachm  to  each  ounce  of  prepared  lard. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  use  of  weak  alkaline  warm-baths, 
followed  by  inunction  with  oil.  But  the  results  are  seldom 
satisfactory  either  to  patient  or  practitioner. — Dr.  Elliotson, 
whose  opinion  at  all  times  is  most  valuable,  says,  in  reference 
to  this  disease,  which  is  so  generally  looked  upon  as  in- 
curable, that  he  has  treated  patients  successfully  with  warm 
baths  and  inunction  with  oil. 


TUBERCULA. 


THE  Tubercula  consist  of  diseases  in  which  there  is  a 
morbid  development  of  some  of  the  tissues  of  the  skin.  The 
chief  varieties  are  Elephantiasis ,  Frambcesia,  and  Molluscum. 

The  first  is  met  with  chiefly  in  tropical  regions,  and  is 
never  seen  here  but  as  an  importation. 

Frambcesia,  or  Yaws,  is  a  disease  prevalent  in  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Africa,  but  which  never  occurs 
spontaneously  in  our  own  country. 

Molluscum  is  a  form  of  tubercle  growing  on  the  skin,  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  surrounding  parts,  and  consisting  of 
rounded  prolongations,  often  with  a  narrow  peduncle, 
resembling  warts  or  condylomata.  It  is  an  extremely  rare 
disease,  so  much  so,  that  many  men  who  have  been  in 
extensive  practice  for  fifty  years  have  never  met  with  a 
single  case.  Two  varieties  are  described  by  Willan — 
Contagiosum  and  Non-contagiosum — but  nothing  satisfactory 
is  known  relative  to  either  of  them ;  a  state  of  happy  ignorance 
which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fortunate  in  frequency  of  their 
occurrence — Of  their  treatment  but  little  need,  or  indeed  can 
be  said.  Lotions  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  said  to  have  been 
found  of  service  in  non-contagious  Molluscum;  and  Fowler's 
solution  of  arsenic  has  been  administered  with  success  in 
of  the  contagious  variety. 
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MACULA. 


THE  class  Macula  comprise  those  so-called  disorders  of  the 
skin,  which  are  evidenced  by  changes  more  or  less  partial  in 
the  colour  of  the  cuticle.  They  are  ordinarily  of  somewhat 
mysterious  and  unknown  origin,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult 
of  removal,  unless  by  surgical  means,  which  no  one  in  his 
senses  would  have  recourse  to  for  so  trifling  a  purpose  (save 
perhaps  in  cases  of  Naevi,  where  a  considerable  disfigure- 
ment might  be  got  rid  of  at  the  expense  of  some  temporary 
pain). 

The  orders  of  Maculae  generally  noticed  are,  Lentigo, 
Ephelis,  NCKVUS)  Albinismus,  and  Vitiligo.  Could  I  see  any 
practical  utility  in  repeating  the  fancies  and  fictions  in  which 
various  authors  have  indulged  in  reference  to  these  several 
varieties  of  disease,  if  such  they  must  be  called,  I  would  not 
shrink  from  doing  it — but  this  not  being  the  case,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  those  among  my  readers  who  have  any  relish 
for  the  marvellous  and  the  mystifying  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  to  the  works  of  those  enthusiastic  writers,  who,  in 
their  rage  for  scientific  classification  and  definition,  have 
lugged  into  their  charmed  circle  these,  the  least  important  of 
all  the  accidents  and  trivialities  of  nature. 
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ALOPECIA    (BnUnen). 


THE  loss  of  the  hair  from  the  scalp,  inasmuch  as  it  involves 
the  deprivation  of  what  has  ever  been  considered  one  of  the 
main  constituents  of  personal  comeliness,  demands  our  brief 
notice.  Baldness  may  accrue  from  various  causes,  and  is 
liable  to  take  place  at  any  period  of  life.  It  is  most  general 
in  persons  of  an  advanced  age,  but  even  in  such  cases,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  is  rightly  designated  as  a  disease,  seeing 
that  thousands  attain  to  three-score  years  and  ten,  and  even 
more,  without  losing  the  honours  of  the  head ;  and  that  no 
good  reason  can  be  shown  why  the  advance  of  years  should 
necessarily  entail  the  loss  of  the  hair.  It  is  yet  decidedly 
true,  that  the  baldness  of  old  age  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
in  'lical  remedies;  and  that  the  hair  dressers'  shop  offers  the 
best  specific  for  Alopecia,  when  the  patient  is  verging  upon 
his  grand  climacteric. 

Curable  Baldness — and  of  such  only  is  it  necessary  to 
treat  in  this  place— may  be  eith.-r  j.  n mil  or  total;  in  the  one 
case  it  may  arise  local  from  injury,  such  as  wounds  or  bruises ; 
rui'l  in  the  other  from  continued  exhausting  occupations,  or  a 
il  dcliility  of  the  whole  system.  Tli<  immediate  cause 
in  both  cases  i<l  to  )><•  tin*  removal  l»y  absorption 

or  other  means  of  the  adipose  tissue  beneath  the  scalp,  one  of 
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the  main  offices  of  which  it  is  to  maintain  and  nourish  the 
hair.  When  from  any  cause  this  substratum  of  fat  is  wanting, 
the  bulbs  of  the  hair  become  diseased,  and  though  the  ex- 
ternal cuticle  may  testify  no  signs  of  injury  or  deterioration, 
the  hair  wastes  away  by  degrees  and  is  finally  obliterated 
altogether.  This  may  serve  in  some  degree  to  explain  the 
total  and  permanent  destruction  of  the  hair  which  sometimes 
supervenes  as  a  sequel  to  certain  violent  and  wasting  fevers. 
I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  now  in  his 
sixty-seventh  year,  who  lost  the  whole  of  his  hair  thirty-five 
years  ago,  during  his  convalesence  from  a  terrible  fever  from 
which  he  with  difficulty  recovered — not  a  single  hair  having 
again  appeared  upon  his  head  up  to  the  present  hour  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  upon  the  upper  lip. 

Partial  baldness  will  sometimes  occur  without  any  appa- 
rent cause.  The  hair  falls  off  in  patches,  with  more  or 
less  suddenness,  leaving  a  smooth  and  somewhat  circular 
and  depressed  surface  of  a  pale  tint,  evidencing  the  absence 
of  the  adipose  deposit.  Of  the  cause  of  this  strange  and  dis- 
tressing affection,  little  or  nothing  is  known  with  certainty. 

The  quantity  of  hair  upon  the  human  head  at  birth  varies 
very  greatly.  Children  not  a  day  old  are  occasionally  seen 
with  a  perfect  head  of  dark,  even  black,  hair ;  whilst  others 
come  into  the  world  without  any  indication  of  hair  upon  the 
scalp,  and  remain  perfectly  bald  for  periods  varying  from  two 
or  three  months  to  a  year-and-a-half  or  two  years.  These 
are  curious  facts,  but  nothing  more,  and  can  suggest  no 
definite  object  for  reasoning  inquiry. 

When  baldness  occurs  from  local  injury  or  as  the  sequel 
of  any  eruptive  disorder,  the  tendency  of  nature  is  to  renew 
the  covering  of  hair  when  the  causes  which  have  originated 
its  loss  or  removal  have  ceased  to  operate ;  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  use  of  any  auxiliary 
means  for  its  restoration  should  be  deferred  until  this  is 
the  case. 
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The  Treatment  usually  recommended  for  Alopecia  is  ex- 
clusively local ;  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  gene- 
rous diet,  combined  with  vigorous  and  healthy  exercise,  would 
not  be  without  a  perceptibly  good  effect  in  bringing  about 
the  object  desired.  The  topical  remedies  in  use  are  all  of  a 
decidedly  stimulating  description,  and  have  for  their  imme- 
diate objects  the  excitation  of  the  capillary  circulation,  and 
the  renewing  or  increasing  of  the  vital  functions  of  the  dege- 
nerate follicles  and  bulbs  of  the  hair.  There  is  no  need  to 
recapitulate  in  this  place  the  thousand  and  one  nostrums  that 
have  been  fi  warranted "  ever  since  hair  was  in  fashion  to 
produce  it  in  the  wished-for  abundance.  Vegetable  decoc- 
tions without  number,  and  oily  embrocations  in  equal  abun- 
dance, have  served  at  least  to  fill  the  pockets  of  their  pro- 
jectors, if  they  have  failed  to  cover  the  bald  pates  of  their 
consumers.  Alcoholic  solutions  and  fiery  tinctures  have 
effected  marvellous  cures,  if  all  is  true  that  has  been  said  and 
sung  in  their  praise;  but  as  I  have  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  any  of  these  surprising  phenomena,  I 
cannot  conscientiously  recommend  their  use  to  the  reader. 
All  that  I  feel  justified  in  suggesting  to  parties  afflicted 
with  curable  baldness  is,  a  persistance  in  ablution  of  the  parts 
for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  frequent  but  moderate  friction,  to 
excite  the  cutaneous  action,  and  periodical  shaving  of  the 
parts  affected  ;  with  use  of  the  following  ointment : — 

R.      01.  Crotonis,  gtt.  viii. 

loduret  Sulpli.  gr.  xx. 

01.  Amygdala}  3iii. 

Adipis  |i.  M. 

well  mixed  together,  and  used  twice  a  day,  with  slight  fric- 
tion ;  and  occasionally  a  wash  like  the  following  :— 

Hy<l.  Bichloridi     gr.  ij. 
Eau  dc  Cologne    Ji. 
Aqua  distil. 

M    '2 
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I  have  also  found  very  considerable  advantage  from  fumi- 
gations of  Iodine,  red  Oxide  of  Mercury,  and  Sulphur, 
according  to  the  proportions  given  by  Cazenave.  But  no 
local  application  can  ever  effect  much  good,  unless  care  at  the 
same  time  be  taken  to  improve  the  general  health. 

By  these  means,  and  the  recognition  of  those  excellent 
adjuncts  to  all  remedies — time  and  patience — I  feel  con- 
fident that  all  that  can  be  done  will  be  actually  accom- 
plished. 


The  above  described  are  the  whole  of  the  diseases  of  the 
skin  which  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  in  this  little 
manual.  The  list  might  have  been  swollen  to  a  much  greater 
extent ;  but  for  reasons  which  have  been  already  alluded  to, 
I  have  forborne  from  introducing  to  the  reader's  notice  those 
diseases,  which  are  of  acknowledged  foreign  origin,  as  well  as 
certain  others,  which,  from  the  infrequency  of  their  occurrence 
or  relative  minor  importance,  appeared  to  me  not  to  possess 
sufficient  claim  for  consideration  in  a  work  of  such  narrow 
limits  as  the  present  one. 
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ON  ARSENIC, 


AS    A     REMEDIAL     AGENT 


IT  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  and  one  which  admits  not 
of  dispute,  that  some  of  the  most  useful  and  efficient  medicines 
for  combating  disease,  and  imparting  vigour  and  tone  to  the 
bodily  functions,  are  agents  which  when  administered  igno- 
rant ly  or  taken  in  excess  are  capable  of  destroying  life. 
Many  of  the  most  valuable  vegetable  substances,  such  as 
Henbane,  Hemlock,  Opium,  &c.,  &c.,  owe  their  curative 
virtues  to  those  very  elements  and  principles  which  lead  to 
inevitably  fatal  consequences  when  they  are  suffered  to 
operate  in  too  concentrated  and  powerful  a  form. 

But  the  ill  effects  of  excess  form  no  argument  against  the 
due  and  moderate  use  of  anything.  The  right  office  of 
philosophy  and  experience  is  to  teach  us  the  appropriate  use 
of  all  the  agents  of  medicine  in  the  combat  with  disease,  and 
not  to  inculcate  the  rejection  of  any  one  of  them.  If  we  are 
to  be  precluded  from  the  use  of  every  substance  in  which 
deleterious  qualities  are  inherent,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  ? — nay/  what  is  to  become  of  many  of  the 
luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life  ?  The  wine,  the  spirits,  the 
tea,  the  coffee — the  clusters  of  the  vine,  the  fruiU  of  the 
garden— all  or  any  of  them  may  become  destructive  of  tin- 
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life  they  were  designed  to  sustain,  if  used  in  excess.  The 
very  atmosphere  we  breathe  contains  a  gas  inimical  to  our 
existence,  and  were  it  not  mixed  with  oxygen,  we  should 
immediately  perish.  Every  breathing  animal,  every  fire, 
every  burning  lamp,  is  constantly  giving  off  a  poison  which, 
were  it  introduced  into  the  system  in  a  concentrated  form, 
would  speedily  prove  fatal.  By  these  remarks  I  intend  to 
impress  upon  the  reader  that  it  is  not  the  inherent  quality 
of  a  substance  alone,  be  it  what  it  may,  but  the  form,  the 
combination,  the  quantity,  the  modus  administrandi,  that 
makes  it  important  and  powerful,  or  the  contrary  of  these, 
as  a  remedial  agent. 

Take  Mercury,  for  instance.  In  an  uncombined  form  any 
quantity  of  Mercury  (Quicksilver)  may  be  swallowed  with 
impunity,  and  without  danger  of  salivation.  Now  Chlorine, 
a  gaseous  body,  is,  in  a  diluted  state,  most  useful  as  an  anti- 
septic and  disinfecting  agent,  and  further,  is  largely  consumed 
by  all  in  the  form  of  common  salt ;  and  again,  oxygen  gas,  an 
ingredient  of  the  atmosphere,  is  the  great  support  of  animal 
life,  and  without  it  life  can  be  sustained  but  a  short  space  of 
time.  But,  when  Mercury  is  combined  with  either  of  these 
gases,  it  forms  compounds  of  amazing  force  and  energy,  of  one 
of  which  (Bichloride  of  Mercury)  one  sixteenth  of  a  grain  is 
an  average  dose — three  or  four  grains  being  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  most  robust  man. 

Arsenic  is,  without  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  a  very 
powerful  medicine,  and  one  that  should  never  be  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant.  When  administered  in  a  concen- 
trated form,  and  in  large  doses,  it  produces  those  fatal  effects 
which  unhappily  are  most  disgracefully  familiar  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country,  and  which  nothing  but  the  grossest 
supineness  of  our  Government  would  allow  to  be  perpetuated. 
I  should  perhaps  remark  that  the  preparations  of  arsenic  in 
use  among  medical  men,  and  which  are  prescribed  by  them, 
are,  in  the  hands  of  an  educated  practitioner,  as  little  likely  to 
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be  productive  of  mischievous  results  as  any  other  of  the  cura- 
tive agents.  Insidious  observations,  however,  are  not  lacking 
occasionally,  even  among  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
as  to  the  employment  of  Arsenic  as  a  remedy.  Such  obser- 
vations may,  I  have  observed,  be  generally  traced  to  a  feeling 
which  originates  neither  in  a  love  of  truth  and  candour  nor  in 
a  very  profound  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  proper  applica- 
tion of  a  remedy  which  it  is  much  easier  to  abuse  than  to 
employ  with  that  discretion  and  judgment  which  are  essential 
to  ensure  the  successful  result  of  its  application. 

Before  the  discovery  of  Quinine,  and  when  Ague  was  much 
more  prevalent  than,  fortunately  for  the  community,  it  now 
is,  Arsenic  was  generally  resorted  to  as  the  common  remedy. 
Considerable  and  valuable  experience  was  thus  gained  as  to 
its  cautious  administration.  Certain  effects  were  observed  to 
follow  from  the  slightest  excess  in  the  dose,  which  gave  warn- 
ing when  to  diminish  and  when  to  leave  it  off  altogether. 
By  attention  to  such  indications,  all  serious  injury  from  its 
exhibition  was  easily  avoided,  and  it  was  but  rarely  that  any 
real  detriment  ensued  from  its  use.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
curative  operation  was  so  decidedly  marked  as  beneficial 
in  the  highest  degree,  as  to  procure  for  it  almost  general 
adoption, 

In  the  treatment  of  Skin  Diseases,  (as  the  reader  who  has 
followed  me  thus  far  must  have  observed),  cases  are  continu- 
ally occurring  which  imperatively  demand  the  use  of  Arsenic ; 
and  if  we  consult  the  writings  of  the  most  distinguished  authors 
upon  this  subject,  we  find  them  all  availing  themselves  of  this 
ivc  remedy,  and  unanimous  in  its  praise  and  in  the 
recommendation  of  its  judicious  application.  From  my  own 
i  ience,  gained  in  an  institution  for  the  special  treatment 
of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  where  I  have  daily  brought  under 
my  notice  almost  every  variety  of  skin  disease,  I  can  assert 
most  candidly  thai  I  never  saw  the  least  mischief  resulting 
from  arsenical  preparations,  prescribed  by  myself,  but  that, 
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on  the  contrary,  I  have  had  every  reason  to  be  more  than 
>ati?fied  with  the  speedy  and  astonishing  ameliorations  that 
have  almost  invariably  followed  its  careful  and  discri- 
minating use. 


In  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  Arsenic  as  a  curative  agent 
in  Skin  Disease,  I  subjoin  a  few  cases  extracted  from 
my  Case  Book.  I  have  selected  them,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  of  equal  or  greater  interest,  because  I  conceive  they 
show  in  a  brief  and  conclusive  manner  the  singular  capabili- 
ties of  Arsenic  in  differing  forms  of  disease,  as  well  as  differing 
circumstances  of  age,  constitution,  and  temperament.  It  was 
not  my  intention  to  have  given  any  Cases  in  this  little  work ; 
but  the  following  brief  extracts  from  the  records  of  my  own 
practice  may  not  perhaps  be  considered  out  of  place. 
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CASES. 


CASE  I. 

Miss  F.,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  residing  at  Clapham,  consulted 
me  some  time  since  for  a  dry  scaly  eruption,  from  which  she  had 
been  suffering  for  some  years,  and  which  nearly  covered  the  legs. 
Her  health  was  much  deranged ;  she  complained  much  of  debility, 
want  of  appetite,  and  fever,  with  swelling  of  the  ancles  towards 
evening.  She  had  been  under  medical  treatment  for  some  months, 
and  by  the  direction  of  her  adviser,  had  lain  in  bed  for  the  last  seven 
weeks,  with  her  feet  in  a  raised  position  ;  but  getting  gradually 
worse  under  this  treatment,  she  was  induced  by  her  nurse,  whom  I 
had  formerly  cured  of  a  similar  complaint,  to  make  application  to 
me.  I  found  that  my  predecessor  had  been  applying  nitrate  of 
silver  (caustic)  and  nitric  acid  to  the  parts  affected,  and  had,  further, 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  two  visits  daily,  for  the  purpose  of 
bandaging  the  patient's  legs.  I  directed  her  to  throw  aside  bandages, 
lotions,  and  physic  ;  to  take  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  avoiding 
fatigue ;  to  discontinue  the  use  of  wine  and  beer,  which  had  been 
prescribed  to  keep  up  her  strength ;  to  have  recourse  to  the  cold 
shower-bath  every  morning ;  and,  when  she  had  tried  this  plan  for 
a  little  time,  to  see  me  again.  In  the  course  of  about  a  fortnight 
she  called  at  my  house,  much  improved  in  general  health,  and  in 
excellent  spirits,  and  most  anxious  to  commence  my  treatment  for 
the  affection  of  the  skin.  I  ordered  her  a  pill  of  aloes  and  myrrh, 
to  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  Kpsotn  salts  in  a 
tumbler  of  camomile-tea  the  following  morning;  five  drops  of  Liq. 
Arsenicalis,  and  five  of  Tinct.  Canth.  in  a  little  water,  three  times  a 
day  after  meals.  She  was  put  on  a  vegetable  diet,  beer,  wine,  coffee, 
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and  stimulants  being  strictly  prohibited.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
she  complained  of  irritation  (from  the  Tinct.  Canth.) ;  this  being 
omitted  for  a  day  or  two,  and  all  irritation  ceasing,  she  recommenced 
with  three  drops  and  five  drops  of  Fowler's  solution.  In  four 
weeks  she  was  perfectly  well,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  continued 
so  up  to  the  present  time. 

CASE  II. 

Mr.  S.,  Rathbone-place,  age  twenty- six,  consulted  me  for  a 
leprous  affection,  pervading  his  whole  person,  and  greatly  disfiguring 
his  face  and  hands.  He  had  been  under  treatment  for  two  years, 
but  without  deriving  any  relief.  He  complained  of  the  large  sums 
of  money  he  had  paid  to  no  purpose  to  medical  men,  and  had  nearly 
lost  all  hope  of  cure  ;  he  yet  expressed  himself  determined  to  make 
one  more  trial,  and  would  steadily  persevere  in  any  course  I  should 
advise,  for  six  months.  His  health  being  good,  I  commenced  at 
once  with  the  Liq.  Arsenicalis  and  the  Tinct.  Canth.,  five  drops  of 
each  for  a  dose,  three  times  a  day,  either  with  or  immediately  after 
meals.  After  a  week's  trial  he  was  no  better,  and  complained  of 
thirst  and  feverishness,  with  an  unusually  hot  skin.  I  prescribed 
for  him  a  pill  of  calomel  and  extract  of  Colocynth,  with  a  wine-glass 
of  the  following  mixture  every  four  hours — continuing  the  Liq. 
Arsenicalis  as  usual : — 

Potassse  Nitratis  9ii. 

Sodse  Sesqui  Garb.  9iss. 

Vin.  An tii u.  3ii. 

Spirit.  Ether.  Nit.  3i. 

Aquse  fv. 

Bleeding  would  perhaps  have  been  justified  in  his  case,  but  by 
putting  him  on  a  low  diet,  1  hoped  to  produce  the  same  effect ; 
considering  that  it  must  be  a  very  rare  case  of  skin  disease  which 
absolutely  requires  bleeding.  He  persevered  in  the  use  of  this 
medicine  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  living  on  a  vegetable  diet,  and 
avoiding  all  stimulants.  After  the  lapse  of  a  month  the  disease  began 
rapidly  to  decline.  He  used  the  white  precipitate  ointment  and  the 
ioduret  of  sulphur  ointment.  The  patches  became  smooth,  free 
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from  scales,  and  began  to  heal  from  the  centre.  He  continued  to 
do  well,  and  for  a  time  was  free  from  the  affection  entirely :  but  the 
disease  made  its  appearance  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  on 
returning  to  his  usual  style  of  living  and  the  use  of  stimulants. 
By  a  recurrence  to  the  same  treatment,  the  disease  was  however 
effectually  subdued  in  six  weeks,  and  he  has  now  for  upwards  of  a 
year  been  entirely  free  from  it.  He  calls  upon  me  occasionally  to 
express  his  obligation. 

CASE  III. 

Mrs.  G.,  wife  of  a  clergyman,  resident  in  London,  of  lymphatic 

temperament,  a  blonde,  with  delicate  skin,  came  to  consult  me  for 

"  Lepra"  in  the  year  1847.     She  had  been  a  sufferer  for  twelve  or 

fourteen  years,  and  during  that  period  bad  been  under  treatment  by 

various  medical  practitioners,  with  no  good  result  In  the  year  1846, 

by  the  advice  of  friends,  she  went  to  Bath,  and  placed  herself  under 

the   care  of  an  eminent  surgeon  in  that  city,  who  promised  her  a 

perfect  cure,  provided  she  would  remain  a  year  under  his  charge. 

To  this  condition  her  anxiety  induced  her  to  consent,  and  accordingly 

she  became  his  patient  for  twelve  months.    Unfortunately  he  proved 

in  this  instance  most  particularly  unsuccessful,  for,  at  the  end  of  the 

prescribed   period,  she  found  herself  considerably  worse  than  she 

had  ever  been.     On  her  return  home,  she  called  to  consult  me  with 

respect  to  the  possibility  of  her  being  relieved  from  her  distressing 

and  disfiguring  complaint     She  detailed  the  remedies  she  had  so 

lately  taken,  and  declared  that  arsenic  had  been  given  her  in  every 

possible  form,  and  that  medicine  had  reduced  her  to  a  lamentable 

state  of  debility.     The  cutaneous  eruption  had  never  improved   in 

the  slightest  degree,  but  on  the  contrary  was  rather  worse,  and  her 

general  health,  which  before  had  been  good,  was  now  much  impaired. 

She  appeared  in  a  very  feeble  state,  and  complained  that  she  could 

not  digest  the  simplest  diet.     As  she  pressed  me  strongly  to  say 

whether  I  could  effect  a  cure,  I  told  her  I  could,  and  was  happily 

enabled  to  keep  my  promise — for  in  five  weeks  she  was  thoroughly 

recovered,  and  has  remained  so  up  to  the  present  hour. 

This  was  to  me  a  peculiarly  interesting  case :  when  I  asked  her 
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if  she  knew  what  medicine  she  had  been  taking,  she  answered 
"  Yes,  arsenic  ;"  and  she  was  horrified  when  I  told  her  that  with 
arsenic  I  would  cure  her.  From  the  quantity  she  had  already 
taken  to  no  good  purpose,  she  had  no  faith  in  its  curative  powers — 
but  I  informed  her  that  had  she  taken  it  under  proper  directions, 
she  would  never  have  afforded  me  the  pleasure  of  a  visit.  I  com- 
menced with  giving  Plummer's  pill  at  bed-time,  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  gentian  infusion  in  the  morning.  In  three  or  four 
days  she  commenced  the  arsenic  and  tinct.  canth.,  five  drops  of  each 
three  times  a  day  in  water,  after  or  during  meals,  with  directions 
that  if  she  felt  any  unpleasant  symptoms,  such  as  head-ache,  pains 
in  the  stomach,  nausea,  or  constriction  about  the  chest,  it  was  to  be 
discontinued  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  resumed  as  before.  I  also 
directed  her  to  use  a  lotion  of  sulphuret  of  potass,  and  occasionally 
the  white  precipitate  ointment,  with  camphor.  In  a  few  days 
she  complained  of  pain  about  the  chest.  I  desired  her  to  cease 
the  use  of  the  medicine,  and  prescribed  saline  draughts  for  two 
days.  She  then  recommenced  with  the  medicine  as  before — and,  in 
five  weeks  from  her  first  visit,  she  called  to  express  her  sincere 
thanks,  and  to  assure  me  that  she  was  perfectly  well. 

CASE  IV. 

Anne  P ,  age  twenty-five,  light  complexion,  and  lymphatic 

temperament,  had  been  suffering  from  childhood  with  Lepra.  On 
two  occasions  she  had  been  for  some  time  nearly  free  of  the  disease, 
but  neither  of  these  periods  of  remission  endured  for  quite  six  weeks, 
the  disorder  returning  with  the  production  of  small  pimples  which 
gradually  increased  to  large  patches  or  rings,  until  the  whole  body 
was  covered  as  it  were  with  one  mass  of  eruption.  So  distressingly 
severe,  indeed,  was  the  disease,  that  in  the  act  of  rising  or  sitting 
down,  she  could  not  refrain  from  cries  and  tears,  owing  to  the  agony 
she  endured  from  the  cracking  of  the  skin  on  such  occasions.  She 
entered  herself  at  my  Dispensary  in  1847,  and  when  I  first  saw  her 
there  was  hardly  a  square  inch  of  her  entire  person  that  was  free 
from  scales.  She  had  been  under  the  treatment  of  twenty  different 
practitioners,  who  had  done  little  or  nothing  for  her,  and  had 
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pretty  generally  agreed  that  her  case  was  incurable  in  this  country. 
Some  of  them  had  advised  her  to  have  recourse  to  the  continental 
baths;  but  such  a  step,  in  her  case,  was  out  of  the  question, 
from  want  of  pecuniary  means.  She  continued  under  my  care 
for  about  seven  weeks,  when  the  disease  appearing  worse,  pro- 
bably from  the  influence  of  the  medicine,  she  lost  confidence  and 
absented  herself  for  three  months.  It  happened,  however,  that 
during  her  attendance  at  the  Dispensary,  she  had  made  acquain- 
tance with  the  wife  of  a  baker,  who  was  very  similarly  afflicted, 
and  who,  continuing  her  attendance  with  regularity,  was  at  length 
completely  cured.  During  the  absence  of  Anne  P.  from  the 
Dispensary,  her  mother  fell  sick,  and  died — the  daughter  attending 
her  to  the  last.  Hearing  of  the  mother's  death,  the  baker's  wife 
called  to  condole  with  her  former  friend  and  fellow-patient,  who, 
astonished  to  find  her  visitor  now  free  from  disease,  was  anxious  to 
recur  to  the  treatment  which  she  had  formerly  neglected.  She  re- 
turned to  me  with  a  determination  to  follow  my  advice  in  all  things. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  treatment  she 
underwent.  Similar  means  were  employed  to  those  mentioned  in 
the  previous  case,  with  some  trivial  alterations  in  reference  to  con- 
stitutional peculiarities. — The  liq.  arsenicalis,  tinct.  canth.,  Plummer's 
pill,  and  aperients  were  the  principal  agents  made  use  of — and  in 
rather  less  than  four  months,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  her 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  a  complete,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  a  permanent  cure. 

CASE  V. 

A  lady,  the  wife  of  an  officer  residing  abroad,  wrote  to  me  for 
advice  in  the  year  1847.  The  following  are  extracts  from  her 
letter : — "  Hearing  that  you  have  instituted  a  Dispensary  for  the 
cure  of  skin  diseases,  and  have  made  those  diseases  your  particular 
,  I  am  induced  to  apply  to  you,  as  I  have  been  for  the  last  six 
years,  terribly  tormented  with  most  disfiguring  blotches,  coming  out 
on  in y  face  and  hands  at  various  times,  and  indeed  all  over  my  person. 
They  are  particularly  troublesome  during  the  winter  months,  and 
disappear  almost  entirely  as  the  summer  comes  on."—-'*  I  may 
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remark  that  I  inherit  nothing  of  scrofula,  and  am  myself  the  only 
member  of  my  family  that  has  ever  suffered  from  this  distressing 
cause.  I  have  consulted  several  physicians  in  Dublin,  and  have 
been  told  the  disease  proceeds  from  some  affection  of  the  liver.  T 
have  undergone  a  course  of  calomel,  but  without  any  permanent 
advantage.  In  appearance  the  blotches  are  dry,  and  covered  with  a 
kind  of  white  scurf,  but  when  rubbed  with  ointment  they  become 
red;  but  are  never  painful  in  the  least.  They  annoy  me  most  upon 
the  face  and  over  the  eye-brows,  from  which  they  cause  the  hair  to 
fall  off."  From  further  correspondence  vdth  this  lady,  I  found  that 
every  known  remedy  had  been  resorted  to  for  her  relief,  but  without 
effect  (arsenic  among  the  rest.)  Of  external  applications  she  had 
tried  caustic,  tinct.  of  iodine,  nitric  acid,  and  naptha — and  declared 
she  had  swallowed  pitch  till  the  very  name  of  it  excited  nausea. 
I  determined  to  send  her  my  medicine  made  up  in  London,  so  that 
she  might  use  it  without  fear  or  prejudice — but  the  packet  having 
miscarried,  T  was  compelled  to  send  her  prescriptions.  In  less  than 
a  month  I  received  a  letter  in  which  she  says,  "  your  note  and 
prescriptions  reached  me  in  due  time,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  the  medicine  has  been  made  up  correctly.  I  have 
taken  the  arsenic  drops  regularly  for  the  last  eight  days,  and  do  not 
feel  in  the  least  unwell  from  so  doing.  I  also  take  every  morning 
the  saline  mixture  ;  but  as  I  never  at  any  time  eat  meat  more  than 
once  a  day,  and  seldom  touch  wine  or  anything  stimulating,  I  have 
not  altered  my  usual  habit  of  diet.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  already 
a  visible  improvement  has  taken  place,  particularly  as  to  the  blotches 
on  my  forehead,  which  are  daily  growing  paler,  and  seem  fading 
away." 

I  need  not  enter  into  any  further  details  on  this  case,  but  shall 
content  myself  with  stating  that  I  received  shortly  after  another 
letter  from  my  patient,  recounting  various  stages  of  progress  towards 
a  cure — which,  from  her  having  ceased  to  write  to  me  afterwards,  I 
had  no  doubt  was  satisfactorily  effected.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  year,  that  a  gentleman  called  at  my  house  to 
thank  me  in  her  name  for  what,  he  said,  she  and  her  friends  con- 
sidered a  marvellous  cure. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  remarkable  in  the  above  case,  and  I 
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give  it  here  only  to  show  that  in  diseases  of  this  character,  it  is  not 
merely  necessary  to  adopt  the  proper  remedy,  but  that  we  must 
also  avail  ourselves  of  the  proper  mode  of  applying  it. 

CASE  VI. 

H.  B ,  Esq.,  age  fifty-six,  of  full  plethoric  habit,  had  been  a 

severe  sufferer  from  a  scaly  disease  of  the  skin  which  had  affected 
one  leg,  with  various  degrees  of  severity,  for  many  years.  In  this 
case  it  would  appear  that  everything  had  been  tried  but  arsenic. 
He  had  taken  mercury  both  in  small  and  large  doses,  and  more  than 
once  had  been  salivated  by  it.  He  had  taken  Tinct.  Canth. 
and  Iodine,  and  had  used  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  solution.  He  had 
been  painted  over  with  Iodine  and  tar,  and  had  swallowed  an  almost 
incredible  quantity  of  pitch.  He  had  at  length  lost  all  patience,  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  be  cured,  and  must, 
therefore,  endure  the  affliction  as  he  best  might.  From  sympathy 
with  all  who  suffered  in  a  similar  manner,  he  called  at  my  Dispensary 
to  make  enquiries.  He  at  once  became  a  subscriber,  and  subse- 
quently was  induced  himself  to  become  my  patient.  He  had  been 
bled  more  than  once  for  the  disorder  under  which  he  laboured,  and 
was  desirous  that  I  should  direct  him  to  be  bled  again ;  a  step  to 
which  I  did  not  consent,  conceiving  that  there  are  few  cases,  if  any, 
of  scaly  disease,  occurring,  which  justify  a  recourse  to  the  lancet. 
He  commenced  with  a  common  cathartic  pill  at  bed-time,  with  saline 
mixtures  during  the  day.  He  was  put  on  a  low  diet,  and  directed  to 
abstain  altogether  from  beer,  wine,  and  stimulants.  Five  drops  of 
Fowler's  Solution  with  six  drops  of  Liq.  Potassae,  were  ordered  to  be 
taken  thrice  a  day  in  water  at  meals,  and  a  lotion  of  sulphuret  of  Potash 
to  be  used  ;  but  this  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  a  week,  it  appear- 
ing to  produce  some  irritation.  I  then  had  the  limb  subjected  to  the 
vapour  of  Iodine  and  Sulphur,  confined  to  the  parts  affected  by  means 
of  an  oil-skin  bag,  twice  a  day.  After  the  medicine  had  been  taken  a 
fortnight  the  eyes  became  affected,  and  he  complained  of  weakness  in 
them.  I  reduced  the  dose  of  arsenic  by  one-fifth.  In  three  weeks  from 
the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  the  whole  of  the  leg  exhibited  a 
decidedly  paler  appearance.  He  persevered  for  about  seven  weeks, 
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when  the  whole  surface  was  smooth,  and  but  little  redder  than 
natural.  He  now  discontinued  the  use  of  the  fumigating  powders, 
applied  a  little  white  percipitate  ointment,  with  camphor,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  after  the  limb  was  perfectly  free  from  the 
slightest  appearance  of  disease,  and  has  continued  so  up  to  the 
present  time. 

CASE  VII. 

William  Tebbut,  aged  thirty-three,  by  trade  a  carpenter,  came  to 
the  Dispensary  to  consult  me  concerning  an  eruption  on  his  arms 
and  legs  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  several  months.  On  exa- 
mination I  found  the  disease  to  be  Rupia  prominens,  consisting  of 
several  indurated  conical  crusts  adhering  to  an  inflamed  base,  and 
giving  rise  to  considerable  pain  during  movement  of  the  limbs.  He 
assigned  no  cause  for  the  disease  ;  but  had  a  suspicion  that  it  origi- 
nated from  sleeping  in  a  damp  bed  on  one  occasion.  The  pain  on 
motion  caused  him  to  apply  to  several  medical  men  consecutively, 
without  obtaining  any  effectual  or  permanent  relief;  and  being  in- 
capacitated from  active  labour  his  means  became  exhausted,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  apply  to  a  Hospital  for  relief.  Here  he  had  the 
consolation  of  being  suspected  and  accused  of  suffering  from  the 
fruits  of  syphilitic  disease,  which  he  was  unconscious  of  ever  having 
contracted.  He  was  consequently  submitted  to  the  treatment  usual 
in  such  cases,  and  suffered  considerably  from  the  effects  of  mercury, 
from  which  he  was  greatly  debilitated  when  he  came  to  consult  me, 
and  without  any  very  sensible  amelioration  in  the  symptoms  of  his 
disease.  In  his  case  it  was  first  necessary  to  restore  his  constitu- 
tional stamina,  and  to  remove  the  mercurial  taint,  which  was  accom- 
plished in  about  a  fortnight  by  the  use  of  vegetable  tonics  and 
mineral  acids.  I  then  prescribed  for  him  Fowler's  solution  in 
combination  with  Iodide  of  Potassium,  in  medium  doses,  three  times 
a  day,  paying  attention  to  his  diet,  and  using  tepid  baths  twice  a 
week.  In  the  space  of  a  fortnight  he  was  much  relieved,  some  of 
the  scabs  had  fallen  off,  and  in  four  weeks  afterwards,  every  spot  of 
disease  had  disappeared,  and  the  medicine  had  in  no  degree  inter- 
fered with  his  appetite  and  general  health. 
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CASE  VIII. 

Emily  Williams,  a  dressmaker,  aged  nineteen,  called  at  the  Dis- 
pensary to  consult  me  for  an  eruption  about  the  neck,  which  she  had 
first  perceived  about  three  months  before.  It  was  of  the  species 
known  as  Herpes  Circinatus,  and  exhibited  itself  in  the  form  of 
slightly  inflamed  circles,  occupying  the  root  of  the  hair  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  which  required  to  be 
covered  with  a  handkerchief  to  conceal  the  parts  from  view.  Her 
general  health  was  not  good,  and  she  presented  an  anaemic  leuco- 
phlegmatic  appearance.  Her  spirits  were  much  depressed  at  the 
idea  of  having  a  disease  which  might  probably  extend  itself  to  the 
face.  The  case  was  one  that  did  not  hold  out  much  difficulty  of 
cure,  and  I  was,  therefore,  enabled  to  speak  confidently,  and  thus  to 
cheer  up  her  depressed  spirits.  I  recommended  her  to  take  light 
nourishing  food,  to  avoid  stimulants  and  acid  substances,  to  use 
gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  to  resort  to  the  following 
remedies : — 

R.         Pil  :  Hhci  comp.,          gr.v. 

Hyd  :  gr.iij. 

To  be  made  into  two  pills — to  be  taken  every  other  night. 

H.         Cupri  sulphntis,          Z)i. 
Aq.  rosoc  Jiv. 

Mix  for  a  lotion — to  be  applied  to  the  parts  night  and  morning. 

R.        Ltq.  Potassrc  nrscnitis,          3$. 
Inf.  Calumbtt  ^vi. 

Mix — two  table-spoonfuls  to  be  taken  twice  or  tlirir.  n  ,l.,y. 

She  pursued  this  plan  for  a  week,  with  considerable  amendment,  and 
was  recommended  to  continue  the  use  of  the  remedies.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  second  week  the  eruption  had  totally  disappeared ; 
and  she  has  had  no  return  of  her  malady. 

CASE  I\. 

Mr.  I' h,  age  twenty-five,  consulted  me  last  year  on  account 

troublesome   disease,   which   had   afflicted    him   almost 
N 
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without  intermission,  for  more  than  three  years.  He  was  suf- 
fering from  boils,  which  are  not  strictly  classed  amongst  diseases  of 
the  skin,  although  in  that  part  of  the  body  they  chiefly  manifest 
themselves.  At  the  time  of  his  first  visit  his  face  was  much  dis- 
figured by  boils  of  various  sizes  seated  on  his  forehead,  cheeks,  and 
chin,  besides  numerous  others  of  a  larger  size  about  the  arms,  legs, 
and  body,  from  which  he  was  then  suffering  most  excruciating 
pain.  The  history  of  his  case  is  as  follows  : — In  the  spring  of  the 
year  and  on  a  warm  day,  being  considerably  heated  by  exercise,  he 
ventured  upon  bathing  in  the  open  air  ;  the  water  was  much  colder 
than  lie  expected — he  felt  much  chilled  by  it,  and  on  arriving  at 
home  was  seized  with  rigors  and  successive  shivering  fits,  which 
were  followed  the  next  day  by  a  considerable  degree  of  fever  ;  the 
fever  soon  abated,  but  was  immediately  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
some  boils  about  the  arms  and  buttocks  ;  they  were  of  a  large  size, 
very  painful,  proceeded  to  suppuration,  and  required  to  be  opened  by 
the  lancet ;  as  soon  as  these  healed,  others  came  out ;  and  such  was 
the  nature  of  the  case  up  to  the  time  of  bis  application  to  me.  He 
had  had  numerous  medical  advisers ;  the  usual  routine  remedies 
had  in  succession  been  employed ;  baths  of  all  descriptions  had  been 
resorted  to,  and  dietetic  measures  had  not  been  neglected.  By 
inquiry  and  examination  I  found  his  secretions  in  an  unhealthy 
state,  his  appetite  impaired,  and  the  system  generally  debilitated.  I 
prescribed  for  him  alterative  doses  of  blue  pill,  mild  aperients,  with 
gentian  and  aloes  ;  and  when  his  general  health  was  greatly  im- 
proved, I  determined  upon  trying  the  effects  of  small  well-regulated 
doses  of  arsenic.  It  disagreed  with  the  stomach  at  first,  but  by 
careful  watching  and  combination,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  in  a  few  weeks  the  boils  had  entirely  disappeared ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  there  has  been  no  indication  of  their  return  during  the 
last  twelve  months. 

CASE  X. 

Mr.  M e,  age  thirty-seven,  a  hatter,   resident  in  St.  John's 

Street  Road,  came  to  consult  me  for  a  very  troublesome  and  un- 
sightly disease  affecting  the  mouth,  and  especially  the  upper  lip. 
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He  stated  that  he  had  been  afflicted  for  several  months,  and  had 
sought  the  advice  of  almost  every  physician  and  surgeon  that  his 
friends  recommended,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  relief.  He  was  suf- 
fering from  Sycosis  Menti.  He  described  it  as  coming  on  gradu- 
ally ;  first,  with  the  formation  of  a  few  pimples,  which  appeared  to 
ripen  and  burst,  and  then  produce  a  thick  crust.  He  was  unable  to 
shave,  and  to  render  his  appearance  as  little  unsightly  as  possible, 
removed  the  ends  of  his  beard  by  means  of  scissors.  The  disease 
extended  pretty  rapidly  to  all  the  parts  surrounding  his  mouth* 
rendering  the  act  of  taking  his  food  highly  painful  to  him,  the  skin 
around  being  in  a  very  inflamed  condition.  I  found  nearly  the 
lower  half  of  his  face  encased,  as  it  were,  in  a  most  ugly  scab,  with  the 
hairs  of  his  beard  and  whiskers  firmly  matted  together  (vide  Plate  iv.). 
I  prescribed  for  him  alterative  doses  of  mercury,  and  a  mild  aperient 
draught  every  other  morning,  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  lax  state,  as  he 
was  very  prone  to  constipation  ;  to  apply  a  bread-and-water  poultice 
as  far  as  practicable  to  the  parts  affected,  in  order  to  remove  the 
dense  crust ;  then  to  apply  the  ointment  of  the  Nitrate  of  Mercury 
night  and  morning  to  the  diseased  parts,  and  to  take  the  following 
mixture : — 

R.          Pot  lodidi,  31. 

Liq.  Pot.  Arscnitis,         si. 
Decoct.  Dulcamara},      jvi. 
Mix,  and  take  one-sixth  part  three  times  a  day  at  or  after  meals. 

A  visible  improvement  was  manifest  in  less  than  a  week.  IK 
persisted  in  the  use  of  his  medicine,  and  in  the  space  of  six  weeks 
was  comparatively  cured,  so  much  so  that  he  could  shave  with 
comfort,  and  in  a  week  or  two  afterwards  not  a  trace  of  disease 
could  be  discovered. 

CASE  XI. 

Mr.  Charles  P c,  a  gentleman  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 

came  to  me  very  much  distressed  on  account  of  an  eruption  prim  i- 
pally  upon  his  face,  but  also  slightly  about  the  chest.  It  was  of  the 
kind  known  as  Pompholyx,  distinguished  by  numerous  small  bulb 
forming  upon  the  skin,  lasting  a  few  days,  and  either  breaking,  or, 

2  N 
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the  fluid  being  absorbed,  leaving  behind  them  crusts  or  pellicles. 
The  account  given  of  his  case  was  the  following  : — It  commenced 
about  three  weeks  before,  with  a  sensation  of  heat  and  smarting  about 
the  face,  which  he  attributed  to  exposure  to  cold  at  the  open  window 
of  a  coach  ;  this  was  followed  next  day  by  the  production  of  small 
vesicles,  which  soon  attained  a  larger  size,  being  nearly  half-an-inch 
in  diameter.  He  kept  at  home,  and  took  some  aperient  medicine, 
and  then  sent  for  a  medical  attendant,  who  prescribed  a  warm  bath, 
antacids,  and  aperients.  The  vesicles  which  appeared  first  soon 
disappeared,  but  were  immediately  followed  by  the  production  of 
fresh  ones  ;  and  such  had  been  the  history  of  the  case  up  to  the 
time  of  his  visit  to  me.  I  found  his  tongue  somewhat  coated,  but 
the  other  symptoms  indicated  a  general  good  state  of  health.  From 
the  disease  taking  on  a  more  chronic  character  than  usual  in  such 
complaints,  I  prescribed  for  him  small  doses  of  Liquor  Potassoe  Arse- 
nitis,  in  combination  with  a  little  free  carbonate  of  Potash,  and 
ordered  him  small  doses  of  Blue  Pill  every  other  night.  In  the 
space  of  little  more  than  a  week,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
the  eruption  had  entirely  subsided  ;  and  since  the  treatment,  it  has 
not  again  returned. 

CASE  XII. 

Miss  H n,  age  twenty-five  years,  was  recommended  to  con- 
sult me  for  a  disease  of  the  face,  from  which  she  had  suffered  nearly 
three  years.  The  disease  was  of  the  kind  known  as  Porrigo  Favosa, 
which  most  frequently  attacks  the  heads  of  children,  and  is  gene- 
rally a  rebellious  obstinate  disease ;  but  in  this  instance  the  parts 
Implicated  were  the  circumference  of  the  mouth,  the  cheeks,  and 
lower  half  of  the  nose,  all  of  which  were  covered  with  a  dense 
greenish-yellow,  honey-comb-looking  crust.  Her  appearance  was 
most  pitiable;  she  was  in  the  most  dejected  condition,  scarcely  enter- 
taining a  ray  of  hope  that  her  disease  could  be  mitigated.  During 
the  entire  period  of  her  suffering  she  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  all  society,  and  if  she  ventured  out  for  the  benefit  of  air  and  of 
exercise,  she  was  constrained  to  wear  a  dark  veil  to  shield  her  from 
the  public  gaze  and  vulgar  unfeeling  remarks.  The  effects  of  the 
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disease  upon  the  constitution,  as  may  be  imagined,  had  been  serious, 
and  she  was  reduced  to  a  comparative  skeleton.  My  experience  of 
such  cases,  and  long  observation,  justified  me  in  telling  her  that  I 
had  great  hopes,  and  indeed  felt  confident  that  I  could  effect  a  cure 
in  her  deplorable  case.  Re-animated  by  the  prospects  this  assurance 
afforded  her,  she  regained  her  spirits,  and  by  means  of  various  tonics 
her  general  health  was  speedily  restored.  She  had,  before  consult- 
ing me,  tried  the  remedies  and  sought  the  advice  of  many  physicians 
and  surgeons,  and  had  exhausted  the  whole  range  of  their  practice 
during  the  long  period  of  her  sufferings.  The  treatment  I  sub- 
mitted her  to  was  this  :  I  endeavoured,  first,  to  produce  a  healthy 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  secretions  generally,  and  having  succeeded 
in  a  great  degree,  I  put  her  under  a  course  of  mild  arsenical  reme- 
dies carefully  watched  and  administered ;  moistening  the  parts  affected 
with  soothing  applications,  to  remove  the  hard  crusts  which  were  a 
constant  source  of  local  irritation.  She  improved  gradually  from  the 
commencement  of  the  above  treatment,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  the  morbid  action  was  arrested — the  skin  became  perfectly 
smooth,  but  of  a  deeper  red  colour  than  natural,  but  even  this  in  the 
course  of  time  will  disappear,  and  there  will  be  no  trace  of  disease 
remaining. 

CASE  XIII. 

Mrs.  W s,  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  city,  con- 
sulted me  for  an  eruption,  of  the  squamous  character,  from  which 
she  had  suffered  in  the  Spring  for  several  years,  and  which  disap- 
peared uniformly  during  the  Summer,  to  return  the  following  year. 
She  was  of  a  spare,  delicate  frame,  and  of  leucophlegmatic  habit. 
The  spots  of  eruption  shewed  themselves  about  the  face,  neck, 
arms,  and  legs,  and  produced  a  very  unsightly  appearance.  From 
the  repeated  attacks,  she  had  made  application  to  several  medical 
men,  and  had  been  subjected  to  the  numerous  modes  of  treatment 
adopted  in  similar  eases.  She  had  taken  large  quantities  of  Sarsa- 
parilla,  Mezcreon,  Solanum  Dulcamara,  preparations  of  Mercury, 
Iodine,  Sulphur,  and  several  other  remedies,  and  had  ample  nssist- 
troni  the  use  of  baths,  but  still  to  no  useful  purpose.  Arsenic 
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had  been  administered,  and  had  caused  very  great  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  body  generally,  and  was  therefore  discontinued.  The 
fault  in  this  instance  appeared  not  to  be  in  the  remedy,  but  in  the 
manner  of  its  administration,  it  having  been  given  in  abnormal  doses, 
and  at  improper  periods,  and  when  the  stomach  was  not  in  a  fit 
state  to  receive  it.  As  I  considered  this  a  case  in  which  Arsenic 
was  more  likely  to  effect  a  cure  than  any  other  known  medicine,  I 
resolved  to  employ  it  again  in  my  own  way.  I  prescribed  Liq. 
Potassae  Arsenitis  in  five  minim  doses  twice  a  day,  to  be  taken  in 
a  bitter  tonic  infusion,  in  consequence  of  the  debility  and  feeble 
appetite.  In  four  days  afterwards,  I  ordered  the  medicine  to  be 
taken  twice  a  day,  and  subsequently  decreased  the  dose  to  three 
minims,  which  agreed  perfectly  with  the  stomach.  In  the  space  of 
six  weeks  the  eruption  had  disappeared,  and  has  not  returned  during 
the  two  last  years. 

CASE  XIV. 

Eliza  B ,  age  nineteen,  consulted  me  on  account  of  a  trouble- 
some disease  of  the  skin,  from  which  she  had  suffered  for  many 
months.  There  were  numerous  large  patches  of  Lepra  about  the 
arms,  especially  the  elbows,  and  also  about  the  knees  and  legs,  which 
caused  considerable  pain  in  walking,  and  often  led  to  swelling  of 
the  feet.  Her  general  health  was  not  much  impaired ;  she  had  a 
ruddy  countenance,  from  living  in  a  favourable  locality ;  the  tongue 
was  but  slightly  furred,  and  the  secretions  were  in  a  fair  average 
state.  She  had  suffered  from  the  disease  about  a  year  before,  and 
on  that  occasion  obtained  relief  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the 
medicines  which  were  then  prescribed,  but  the  eruption  did  not 
entirely  disappear.  On  the  following  Spring,  the  disease  returned 
with  greater  violence ;  the  same  medical  man  was  consulted,  and 
the  same  measures  were  employed,  but  without  success.  She  has 
since  consulted  several  other  practitioners,  who  have  failed  in  re- 
moving the  disease.  I  commenced  the  treatment  by  administering 
mild  alteratives  to  ensure  a  healthy  condition  of  the  liver,  and  other 
emunctories,  and  then  prescribed  a  mixture  containing  Liquor 
Potassrc  Arsenitis  and  Iodide  of  Potassium.  On  the  next  visit  a 
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slight  improvement  was  discoverable,  and  the  disease  progressively 
diminished,  so  that  in  about  six  weeks  the  eruption  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, with  the  exception  of  some  red  spots,  which  afterwards 
gradually  assumed  the  healthy  colour  and  appearance  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts. 

CASE  XV. 

Thomas  B g,  age  eighteen,  rather  plethoric,  of  healthy  appear- 
ance, came  to  consult  me  for  an  unsightly,  painful  disease,  affecting 
his  arms  and  wrists,  and  which  was  greatly  inconvenient  on  account 
of  his  occupation,  which  was  that  of  a  grocer's  assistant.  The  fore- 
arm on  each  side  was  almost  covered  with  the  characteristic  erup- 
tion, and  some  deep,  painful,  and  occasionally  bleeding  fissures 
existed  about  each  wrist.  Now,  although  the  disease  in  this  case 
might  be  considered  to  have  a  specific  cause,  I  determined  upon 
those  general  principles  which  I  have  found  to  be  most  efficacious.  I 
prescribed  for  him  the  following  remedies  : — 

Blue  pill  every  other  night,  followed  by  black-draught  in  the  morning. 

A  lotion  composed  of  water  and  Goulard's  Extract,  eight  ounces,  and 
Hydrocyanic  Acid  half-a-drachm,  to  be  applied  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

A  mixture  of  Liq.  Potassoo  Arsenitls,  half-a-drachra  ;  Tinct.  Humuli. 
four  drachms,  in  six  ounces  of  water.  Two  table-spoonfuls  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  week  the  dose  of  the  Arsenic  was  slightly 
decreased,  as  the  stomach  appeared  to  be  disturbed  by  the  medi- 
cine, and  was  ultimately  diminished  to  two  drops  each  dose  ;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  eighth  week  the  parts  had  assumed  a  completely 
healthy  appearance. 

CASE  XVI. 

Ellen  Thompson,  a  servant  girl,  came  to  my  Dispensary,  recom- 
mended by  a  friend  who  had  recovered  from  a  similar  affection  of  the 
skin.  I  found  her  suffering  from  Psoriasis,  affecting  both  arms  very 
severely.  She  attributed  her  disease  to  exposure  to  cold,  and  a 
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fright,  caused  by  a  fire  breaking  out  in  the  house  where  she  was 
living  about  a  twelvemonth  before.  She  states,  that  at  the  time  her 
general  health  was  very  much  disturbed,  she  vomited,  had  sleepless 
nights,  and  the  catamenia  were  suspended  ;  and,  in  about  a  month 
from  the  time,  she  first  observed  blotches  on  the  skin,  which  soon 
extended  until  they  occupied  the  arms  as  at  the  present  time.  I 
found  by  inquiry  that  she  was  much  occupied  with  washing,  and  that 
soda  was  largely  supplied  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  (I  may  here 
remark  that  I  have  had  numerous  cases  of  Psoriasis  in  washerwomen 
and  servants,  which  I  believe  I  have  traced  to  the  use  of  soda  in  too 
concentrated  a  state.)  She  had  been  for  some  time  under  treatment 
in  a  neighbouring  Hospital,  where  she  had  blood  extracted  from  the 
arm  on  two  occasions,  used  warm  baths,  and  took  various  medicines, 
amongst  which  were  Liquor  Potassae  in  large  doses  for  several  weeks, 
until  her  general  health  was  much  broken  down.  When  she  came  to 
me  her  tongue  was  much  coated,  the  appetite  impaired,  and  all  the 
secretions  in  a  very  torpid  state.  I  prescribed  for  her  such  medicines 
as  were  calculated  to  remove  all  the  symptoms  of  general  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  and  in  about  a  fortnight,  finding  her  much  im- 
proved, prescribed  the  following  medicines  : — 

R.  Liq  :  Potassse  Arsenitis  3ss. 

Tinct :  Card  :  3ss. 

Aq:  Distill.  Jvj. 

Two  table-spoonfuls  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

This  small  dose,  in  a  few  days,  gave  rise  to  some  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  heart-burn  :  but  finding  that  she  had  taken  it  on  an 
empty  stomach,  I  ordered  her  to  take  it  after  her  meals,  and  by  this 
means  I  was  enabled  to  continue  the  medicine,  which  in  the  space  of 
ten  weeks  restored  the  disfigured  limbs  to  their  primitve  healthy 
state. 

CASE  XVII. 

Mrs.   ,   Connaught  Terrace,   Hyde  Park,  came  to  me  with 

an  eruption  covering  chiefly  the  knees,  arms,  and  elbows;  she 
described  it  as  having  commenced  in  the  form  of  little  pimples ; 
these  were  soon  covered  with  silvery  scales,  and  rapidly  increased  in 
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size  until  they  formed  large  patches.  It  was  in  this  case  desirable 
to  commence  by  a  brisk  purgative  or  two.  I  prescribed  a  calomel  and 
colocynth  pill,  to  be  followed  in  the  morning  by  epsom  salts  and 
camomile  tea  ;  and  directed  her  to  have  a  warm  bath  twice  a 
week.  She  then  commenced  taking  five  drops  of  liq.  arsenicalis,  and 
five  of  tinct  cantharides,  three  times  a  day  as  a  draught,  with  tincture 
of  cardamoms.  She  had  taken  the  medicines  two  or  three  weeks 
when  she  complained  of  head-ache  and  occasional  griping  pains  about 
the  stomach  ;  there  was  also  slight  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva : 
the  medicine  was  discontinued  for  three  days,  and  she  was  ordered 
to  take  some  castor  oil ;  she  then  resumed  the  medicine,  but  taking 
only  three  drops  of  each  for  a  dose.  The  disease  now  began 
rapidly  to  abate,  the  scales  had  become  exceedingly  fine,  and  the 
patches  very  pale  in  colour.  She  was  to  leave  London  in  a  few  days, 
and  wished  me  to  give  her  the  prescription  for  the  drops  ;  on  her 
return  to  town,  she  called  to  thank  me  and  show  me  that  the  skin 
was  quite  free  from  disease,  and  had  left  no  discolouration  behind. 
She  had,  however,  left  off  taking  the  medicine  too  soon,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  in  a  few  months  she  returned,  saying  one 
or  two  pimples  had  made  their  appearance ;  I  told  her  to  re-commence 
taking  the  old  medicine.  The  disease  was  checked,  and  I  think  this 
lady  will  continue  in  future  free  from  its  recurrence. 

CASE  XVIII. 

Mr.  ,  age  twenty-seven,  of  a  sanguine,  irritable  tempera- 
ment, had  been  afflicted  with  a  scaly  eruption  of  the  skin  for  many 
yean.  The  disease  extended  in  irregular  patches  from  the  scalp  to 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  annoyance, 
in  consequence  of  the  excessive  itching.  He  had  been  a  martyr  to 
indigestion  for  a  long  period,  and  on  this  account  had  consulted 
m;iny  medical  men,  with  but  partial  success.  When  he  came  to  me 
he  was  in  a  low  nervous  state,  and  exceedingly  depressed  in  mind, 
fancying  that  he  was  labouring  under  serious  disease  of  the  heart. 
It  was  difficult  at  first  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis  on  this  point,  for 
no  sooner  was  the  examination  entered  upon  than  the  heart's  action 
was  increased  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  With  a  little 
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on  a  longer  acquaintance,  I  was  enabled  to  make  the  required 
examination,  and  satisfied  myself  that  the  symptoms  which  alarmed 
him  arose  entirely  from  indigestion.  I  learned,  that  though  of 
exceedingly  temperate  habits,  he  had  an  unfortunate  and  excessive 
propensity  for  smoking,  which  with  some  difficulty  I  induced  him  to 
give  up.  Here  it  was  indispensable  to  restore  the  digestive  organs 
to  a  healthy  state  before  treating  the  skin  disease.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  detail  minutely  the  means  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  which  was 
effectually  accomplished  in  less  than  a  month  ;  when,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  he  felt  "like  a  new  man."  I  now  commenced  giving 
him  the  arsenical  drops,  with  bitters,  three  times  a  day,  and  placed 
him  upon  a  moderate  diet.  In  the  course  of  two  months  he  was 
entirely  free  from  the  eruption,  and  has  continued  so  up  to  the 
present  time. 

This  gentleman's  sister  came  to  me  some  time  after,  affected  less 
seriously  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  good  health,  and  suffering 
little  but  from  the  unsightliness  of  the  eruption.  She  continued 
under  treatment  not  more  than  ten  days,  ere  the  disease  had  dis- 
appeared. This  case  was  cured  by  one  grain  of  arsenic. 

CASE  XIX. 

Mr.   ,  an   Upholsterer,    in   Oxford   Street,    age    sixty-four, 

had  been  suffering  from  Prurigo  Scroti,  for  some  years  previously  to 
consulting  me.  He  described  the  itching  as  of  the  most  violent  and 
harassing  kind,  coming  on  in  paroxysms.  He  said  it  was  driving 
him  mad, — had  rendered  existence  scarcely  endurable.  But^  it  was 
when  warm  in  bed  that  all  his  distressing  sensations  were  so  much 
aggravated ;  indeed,  he  assured  me  that  the  perspiration  often  stood 
upon  his  forehead  at  the  thought  of  going  to  bed.  He  declared  that 
any  pain  would  be  more  endurable  than  what  he  suffered  after  meals 
and  when  warm  in  bed  ;  he  often  sat  in  a  chair  the  whole  night,  to 
escape  the  torments  that  he  knew  awaited  him.  His  general  health 
was  excellent — he  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that  respect,  except 
occasional  head-ache  and  general  feverishness  and  lassitude,  which  he 
attributed  to  having  his  rest  incessantly  broken.  I  directed  him  to 
take  two  common  cathartic  pills  of  calomel  and  colocynth,  and  a 
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^lassfull  of  a  mixture  of  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Carbonate  of  Soda, 
Antimonial  Wine,  Spirits  of  Nitre  and  Water.  His  diet  was  re- 
stricted to  vegetables  and  farinaceous  articles.  His  drink  was  barley 
water  with  a  drachm  of  nitre  in  it.  I  wished  him  to  give  up  stimu- 
lants of  every  kind,  and  he  did  so  pretty  well,  but  having  been  ac- 
customed for  thirty  years  to  spend  the  evening  out,  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  all  nations,  and  talk  over  parish  matters,  he  said  he  must 
have  a  little  gin-and-water.  He  used  a  lotion  of  Sulphuret  of  Potass, 
and  an  ointment  of  loduret  of  Sulph.,  and  took  with  his  meals 
Fowler's  Solution  five  drops,  and  six  drops  of  Liquor  Potassae.  He 
was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  medicine  at  intervals,  from  its  causing 
head-ache  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyes  became  slightly 
inflamed  the  doses  of  medicine  were  reduced,  and  he,  at  last,  only 
took  two  drops  in  each  dose,  this  being  sufficient  to  keep  the  system 
under  the  influence  of  the  medicine.  Instead  of  the  lotions  I  sub- 
stituted, latterly,  fumigations  of  Iodine  and  Sulphur, — continuing 
the  ointment.  Under  this  treatment,  I  am  glad  to  say  he  got  quite 
well,  but  it  was  some  months  before  he  was  perfectly  recovered. 
This  gentleman,  who  is  now  altogether  free  from  any  trace  of  his  old 
complaint,  has  resumed  his  usual  habits  and  diet,  but  by  my  recom- 
mendation, drinks  neither  beer  nor  coffee. 

CASE  XX. 

W.  W.  D ,  Esquire,  age  thirty -four,  residing  in  the  County  of 

Sussex,  consulted  me  two  yean  ago  concerning  a  very  unsightly  scaly 
disease  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  (Psoriasis  Palmaris).  He  had 
made  use  of  numerous  remedies  to  no  purpose,  the  hands  becoming 
seriously  worse  at  the  return  of  every  winter,  iu  spite  of  continued 
local  applications  and  internal  medicines.  Hearing  that  I  had  opened 
a  Dispensary  for  the  special  treatment  of  Skin  Diseases,  he  thought 
it  probable  that  I  might  have  met  with  cases  similar  to  his  own ;  and 
\\irli  this  expectation  he  called  to  see  me.  This  case  was  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  me,  as  I  was  fortunately  enabled  to  render  him  that 
assistance  which  he  had  sought  in  rain  from  the  hands  of  several 
•  loners.  He  described  his  general  health  as  excellent, 
and  said  he  had  never  had  a  day's  illness  ;  but  that  he  had  suffered 
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much  annoyance  and  considerable  pain  from  the  deep  cracks  which 
extended  across  the  palms  and  fingers,  and  which  were  pretty  con- 
stantly attended  with  a  smarting,  burning,  and  itching  sensation,  which 
caused  him  excessive  disquiet  and  irritation.  I  thought  proper  to 
put  him  on  a  low  diet,  and  to  forbid  him  the  use  of  wine  and  ale,  and 
condiments  and  stimulants  of  all  kinds.  I  directed  a  cathartic  pill  to 
be  taken  every  other  night,  and  saline  draughts  twice  a  day.  I 
gave  him  five  drops  of  the  Arsenical  Solution,  with  five  drops  of 
Tinct :  Cantharides  three  times  a  day,  in  water,  with  his  meals.  The 
hands  were  placed  in  a  poultice  of  bran  for  a  few  nights  ;  and  an 
ointment  of  twenty  grains  of  loduret  of  Sulphur  to  an  ounce  of  lard 
was  freely  used.  In  three  weeks  this  gentleman  wrote  to  me,  ex- 
pressing his  gratitude  for  the  cure  I  had  effected  in  his  case.  Since 
then  this  patient  has  married,  and  a  few  weeks  since  his  wife  came  to 
town  to  consult  me  respecting  her  infant.  She  gratified  me  by  the 
intelligence  that  her  husband  was  thoroughly  cured,  and  had  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time  quite  free  from  his  old  complaint. 

CASE  XXI. 

Miss  A.  B ,  a  young  lady,  was  troubled  with  a  scaly  eruption  over 

the  head,  the  skin  was  very  much  inflamed  and  irritable,  and  desquamat- 
ing in  fine  powdery  flakes.  She  was  at  the  same  time  suffering  from 
an  eruption  behind  her  ears  (Eczema),  characterized  by  red  patches 
covered  with  transparent  agglomerated  little  vesicles,  accompanied  by 
a  troublesome  sensation  of  heat  and  burning.  There  was  an  abun- 
dant discharge  from  these  patches,  forming  small  crusts,  easily  falling 
off,  but  renewed  again  with  rapidity.  She  had  been  under  the  care 
of  a  gentleman  eminent  for  his  treatment  of  Skin  Diseases,  but  not 
finding  any  alleviation,  she  applied  to  me.  Her  general  health  was 
not  good,  the  catamenia  irregular,  and  the  bowels  costive.  The 
hair  was  falling  off  rapidly,  and  I  directed  the  head  to  be  shaved. 
She  commenced  using  the  shower-bath,  by  my  desire,  tepid  at  first, 
but  afterwards  cold.  Her  friends,  thinking  her  complaint  proceeded 
from  weakness  and  debility,  were  strongly  urging  her  to  take  all  the 
good  things,  port  wine,  bottled  beer,  &c.,  and  thought  that  she  could 
not  eat  meat  sufficiently  often.  I  put  her,  however,  on  low  diet,  for- 
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bidding  meat  altogether,  as  well  as  beer,  wine,  coffee,  and  every 
thing  stimulating ;  I  ordered  her  a  Plummer's  pill  at  night  and  a 
drachm  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  in  a  tumbler  of  Camomile  tea  every 
morning,  and  five  drops  of  the  Arsenical  Solution,  with  five  drops  of 
Tinct :  Cantharides,  three  time  a  day,  in  water,  with  her  meals.  She 
continued  this  for  four  weeks,  having  discontinued  the  pills  a  fort- 
night previously.  She  complained  of  feeling  exceedingly  weak,  but 
no  alteration  was  made.  The  head  was  washed  with  a  lotion  of 
Sulphuret  of  Potash,  and  the  White  Precipitate  Ointment  was  used  at 
bed  time  ;  the  head  improved,  but  not  so  the  ears,  and  I  ordered  the 
application  of  four  leeches  behind  her  ears.  She  now  complained  of 
head-ache  and  a  pain  in  the  eyes.  The  arsenic  was  discontinued  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  recommenced  with  the  dose  of  four 
drops.  Her  general  health  at  this  time  was  considerably  improved, 
and  she  expressed  herself  as  feeling  better  than  she  had  been  for  a 
long  time  past.  The  eruption  was  now  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the 
dose  of  Arsenic  was  reduced  to  three  drops.  She  continued  this 
treatment  for  some  weeks,  when  the  eruption  which  she  had  had  for 
several  years  entirely  left  her.  She  has  remained  up  to  this  time 
perfectly  free  from  the  slightest  cutaneous  affection,  and  her  general 
health  is  greatly  improved. 

CASE  OF  URTICARIA.    (Nettle  Rash). 

These  cases  are  very  readily  distinguished,  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption  being  precisely  similar  to  that  produced  by 
the  sting  of  the  common  nettle ;  a  circumstance  with  the 
effects  of  which  every  one  is  familiar.  This  disorder  is 
sometimes  suddenly  superinduced  by  the  reception  into  the 
stomach  of  certain  indigestible  kinds  of  food,  such  as  lobsters, 
crabs,  muscles,  mushrooms,  cucumbers,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  in 
such  instances  it  is  easily  got  rid  of  by  removing  the  exciting 
causes  by  means  of  vomiting  or  purging,  and  comparative 
abstinence.  In  persons  of  very  full  habit  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  bleed ;  but  such  cases  are  rare.  The  following 
case,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  of  this  temporary  character. 
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CASE    XXII. 

Mrs.  W-— ,  age  fifty-four,  residing  in  St.  John's  Wood,  had 
been  for  a  long  time  suffering  from  a  rash  which  extended  in  patches 
over  different  parts  of  the  body.  She  had  endured  much  from  dys- 
pepsia, and  being  of  a  delicate  constitution,  had  not  improved  her 
digestive  organs  by  a  habit  of  taking  medicine  almost  daily.  Any 
deviation  from  her  regular  diet  was  invariably  followed  by  aggravated 
symptoms  of  Nettle-rash.  On  scratching  any  part  of  the  body,  ele- 
vations or  wheals,  of  various  forms,  would  appear,  and  not  subside 
till  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  being  attended  during  their  conti- 
nuance with  extreme  itching  and  tingling.  From  want  of  due  care 
in  the  choice  of  diet,  coupled  with  the  habit  of  over-physicking,  she 
had  become  liable  to  extreme  constipation,  which  could  only  be 
overcome  by  the  action  of  strong  purgatives.  I  prescribed  gentle  ape- 
rients, and  placed  her  under  a  strictly  antiphlogistic  regimen,  for- 
bidding all  stimulants,  and  directing  her  to  avoid  everything  exciting 
either  to  body  or  mind.  The  use  of  warm  baths  was  recommended 
so  soon  as  the  digestive  functions  were  in  some  degree  restored.  I 
then  prescribed  Fowler's  Arsenical  Solution,  commencing  with  five 
drops,  three  times  a  day,  in  an  infusion  of  Columba,  which  produced 
such  a  modification  of  constitution  in  her  case,  as  led  in  a  short  time 
to  her  permanent  cure.  And  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  here,  that  it 
is  my  firm  conviction,  that  any  case  of  chronic  Urticaria,  even 
though  it  may  have  resisted  all  other  means  of  cure,  will  assuredly 
yield  to  Fowler's  Solution,  judiciously  administered. 

CASE  XXIII. 

Mr.  P ,  Leicester-square,  age  forty -eight,  had  been  suffer- 
ing for  some  months  with  a  very  troublesome  disease  of  the 
skin  (Papular),  covering  his  arms  and  legs.  He  described  the 
disorder  as  intensely  annoying,  and  accompanied  with  the  most 
inveterate  itching,  particularly  at  night,  when  it  robbed  him  of  his 
rest  to  such  a  degree  that  he  rarely  slept  but  from  sheer  weariness 
and  exhaustion,  I  found  his  health  very  indifferent,  and  his  habits 
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worse,  intemperance  being  the  general  rule  with  him,  and  an  entire 
day  of  sobriety  the  exception.  He  had  previously  suffered  from 
Pemphigus,  from  which  he  had  recovered  by  means  of  alterative 
medicines,  followed  by  quinine  and  tonics.  I  told  him  nothing  could 
be  done  for  his  relief  unless  and  until  he  abandoned  his  intemperate 
mode  of  life.  He  replied  that  the  annoyance  and  irritation  were 
become  so  unbearable  that  his  life  was  a  burden  to  him,  and  that  he 
was  ready  even  to  become  a  tee-totaller  rather  than  submit  to  it  any 
longer.  I  commenced  by  giving  him  tonic  medicines  and  the 
mineral  acids ;  and  directed  him  to  use  lotions  of  the  sulphuret  of 
potass.  His  health  improving  by  these  means,  he  soon  began  taking 
the  arsenical  solutions,  five  drops  three  times  a  day  with  his  meals, 
and  also  quinine  draughts,  with  infusion  of  Gentian.  Previous  to 
his  consulting  me,  his  disorder  had  undergone  some  occasional 
amelioration  for  the  space  of  a  few  days,  but  had  always  returned 
again  with  increased  severity  ;  but  from  the  commencement  of  the 
treatment  with  arsenic,  he  gradually  improved  until  a  complete  cure 
was  effected;  and  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  has  again 
returned  to  the  gratification  of  his  bibulous  propensities,  the  disease 
has  not  made  its  re-appearance. 

CASE   XXIV. 

A  gentleman,  age  thirty,  residing  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood, 
had  been  suffering  from  Sycosis  (as  represented  in  plate  iv.)  for 
upwards  of  seven  months  previously  to  consulting  me.  During  the 
greater  part  of  that  period  he  had  been  mi. In-  the  treatment  of  a 
medical  practitioner  with  whom  I  am  intimately  acquainted,  and  who 
wished  him  to  have  the  benefit  of  my  opinion,  as  the  disorder 
appeared  to  be  stubborn,  and  seemed  to  be  rather  increasing  than 
otherwise.  This  patient,  although  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  and 
subject  occasionally  to  troublesome  attacks  of  dyspepsia,  yet  enjoyed 
an  average  share  of  good  health,  owing  to  perseverance  in  a  regular 
mode  of  living,  the  use  of  exercise,  and  undeviating  abstemiousness 
in  the  article  of  diet  His  appearance  under  the  circumstances  of 
his  disorder  was  most  repulsive,  and  was  to  him  more  particularly 
distressing,  as  from  the  nature  of  his  profession,  he  was  under  the 
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necessity  of  holding  frequent  personal  intercourse  with  parties  of  tho 
highest  respectability. — The  entire  surface  round  the  mouth  was 
covered  with  pustular  elevations,  having  a  hard,  red,  and  inflamed 
base:  these  soon  became  converted  into  yellowish,  brownish 
concretions ;  and  the  whole  of  the  region  affected  was  the  seat  of 
an  extremely  painful  sensation  of  heat,  itching,  and  smarting.  By 
my  directions,  he  commenced  with  taking  a  pretty  smart  purgative 
of  calomel  and  colocynth,  followed  in  the  morning  by  the  white 
draught  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  3ij,  carbonate  of  magnesia  3j. 
lemon  juice  5ij,  lemon  syrup  3j,  cinnamon  water  3x.  I  desired 
him  to  apply  a  poultice  of  potato  flour  or  bran,  to  clear  away  the 
crusts  as  much  as  possible,  and  afterwards  to  cover  the  surface  with 
the  red  precipitate  ointment  (vide  form  in  Appendix),  applying  it 
twice  a  day  to  compose  a  thick  coating  over  the  diseased  surface. 
He  then  commenced  taking  twenty  drops  of  Donovan's  solution  three 
times  a  day.  In  the  course  of  a  week  there  was  a  very  marked 
improvement ;  and  the  disease  continued  so  rapidly  to  abate,  that  in 
a  fortnight  more  he  ceased  to  call  upon  me.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
month  from  his  last  visit,  he  wrote  me  a  letter  expressing  his 
obligations  for  the  cure  I  had  effected. 

Some  five  or  six  months  afterwards,  he  again  called  to  show  me 
a  few  small  pustules  which  had  made  their  appearance  on  the  upper 
lip.  His  health  had  by  this  time  in ,  some  measure  deteriorated, 
owing  to  considerable  mental  anxiety.  I  told  him  to  apply  the  red 
precipitate  again,  and  prescribed  a  mixture  of  dilute  nitric  acid  sj, 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  3J  in  3vj  of  infusion  of  gentian  :  a  wine- 
glass full  to  be  taken  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  By  these  means 
the  eruption  was  completely  subdued  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

CASE  XXV. 

Mr.  M -,  Oxford-street,  age  thirty-four,  called  to  consult  me  in 

reference  to  a  pustular  eruption  which  had  broken  out  around  the 
mouth,  and  spread  slightly  upwards  on  the  side  of  the  face,  destroying 
some  of  the  roots  of  the  hair  of  the  whiskers.  This  case  was  very 
similar  to  the  one  last  described.  '  The  disease  had  attacked  the  upper 
lip  some  months  before,  without  any  known  cause.  It  occasionally 
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disappeared  partially  for  a  few  days,  but  recurred  again  many  tiroes, 
waking  rapid  progress,  and  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  yellowish  and 
greenish  thickened  crusts,  intermixed  with  pustules,  red  and  congested 
at  their  base.    The  general  health  was  good.     I  directed  him  to  open 
each  of  the  pustules,  pressing  out  the  matter  contained  in  them,  and 
to  apply  a  poultice  twice  a  day,  and  to  bathe  the  parts  frequently  in 
warm  water.     In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  by  this  simple  treatment, 
the  crusts  fell  off,  and  but  a  few  diminutive  pustules  remained.     The 
swelling  of  the  chin  and  lip  was  also  much  abated.     I  now  directed 
him  to  apply  the  red  precipitate  ointment  constantly  for  several  days, 
until  it  formed  a  thick  coating  over  the  entire  diseased  surface.     It 
was  necessary  in  this  case  to  prescribe  mild  aperients ;  and  it  was 
essential  to  restrict  the  patient  to  a  low  diet,  and  to  limit  his  pota- 
tions to  barley-water  acidulated  with  one  drachm  of  nitric  acid  to  the 
pint.     As  a  medicine  he  took  the  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  with 
carbonate  of  potash.     In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  was  enabled  to 
clear  off  the  red  precipitate,  and  afterwards  applied  the  ointment  of 
ioduret  of  sulphur,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  lard.    He  continued 
this  for  two  or  three  weeks,  when  all  appearance  of  the  disorder 
vanished,  leaving  no  other  traces  than  some  slight  rosy  discolorations 
of  the  skin,  which  were  gradually  fading  into  the  natural  tint. 

CASE  XXVI. 

Mr.  13 ,  age  eighty,  residing  near  Rochester,  applied  to  me 

respecting  a  disease  which  had  afflicted  him  for  many  months, 
known  as  Prurigo  Senilis.  It  had  attacked  him  in  a  most  aggra- 
vated form,  and  his  sufferings  were  enhanced  by  age  and  a  weakly 
constitution.  His  legs  and  feet  had  been  repeatedly  affected  for  a 
:  .  -riod  :  the  entire  substance  of  the  integument  had  become 
thickened,  and  the  sub-cutaneous  cellular  membrane  infiltrated,  so 
that  the  feet  and  ancles  were  much  swollen,  pitting  under  the  pressure 
of  the  fingers.  The  itching  was  so  intense  at  night  when  in  bed,  at 
to  prevent  his  sleeping,  and  he  described  his  sensations  at  suggesting 
the  presence  of  myriads  of  minute  insects  crawling  over  his  flesh,  and 
torturing  him  with  their  sharp,  piercing,  biting  stings.  So  intense 
was  the  irritation,  that  driven  almost  to  phrcniy,  he  could  not  refraiu 
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from  lacerating  his  flesh  with  his  nails.  His  health  was  at  length 
quite  broken  down,  from  want  of  rest.  This  gentleman  had  been 
under  the  care  of  an  eminent  practitioner  in  the  County  of  Kent  for 
some  time,  Tvho,  finding  the  case  did  not  improve  in  his  hands,  finally 
referred  him  to  me.  I  was  glad  to  have  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  influence  of  Arsenic  upon  Pruriginous  diseases,  more 
especially  as  in  this  instance  the  usual  remedies  had  failed  of  any  good 
effect.  I  recommended  the  plan  of  treatment  which  had  already 
proved  successful  in  similar  cases.  Commencing  with  a  pretty  active 
purgative,  I  placed  him  upon  a  vegetable  diet  for  a  time.  He  had 
vapour  baths  daUy,  and  afterwards  applied  a  lotion  of  Sulphuret  of 
Potass,  takin-  six  drops  of  Pearson's  solution  three  tunes  a  day  in  a 
decoction  of  bark.  In  a  few  days  his  daughter  wrote,  saying  the  legs 
were  very  painful,  and  that  the  Chemist  who  prepared  his  medicine 
had  advised  that  the  drops  should  be  discontinued.  In  answer  to 
this,  I  requested  her  to  substitute  for  the  lotion  in  use  one  of 
Cyanuret  of  Potassium  and  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds  ;  and  to 
employ  occasionally  an  ointment  of  oil  of  almonds,  two  drachms,  and 
Cyanide  of  Potassium,  twelve  grains,  in  two  ounces  of  lard.  With 
my  reply  I  sent  him  the  medicine  I  wished  him  to  take,  to  prevent 
his  being  terrified  at  the  idea  of  Arsenic,  as  too  many  are  when  they 
are  informed  by  the  dispensing  Chemists  that  they  are  about  to 
swallow  this  much-maligned  drug.  For  two  or  three  weeks  I  heard  no 
more  from  him  ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  about  twenty  days  I  received 
a  letter,  stating  that  the  first  lotion  used  had  given  rise  to  a  sore 
and  painful  tingling  about  the  diseased  limbs,  which  had  entirely 
ceased  under  the  action  of  the  second  ;  and  expressing  his  gratitude 
that  the  disease  from  which  he  had  so  distressingly  suffered  had  quite 
left  him.  I  thought  it  but  prudent  that  he  should  continue  the  medi- 
cine for  a  short  time  longer,  and  therefore  sent  him  the  prescription. 
This  gentleman  has  had  no  return  of  the  disease. 

CASE    XXVII. 

G.  P ,  Esq.,  age  twenty-three,  the  subject  of  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  of  the  disease  of  the  skin  known  as  "  Acne,"  consulted 
me  as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  such  an  annoying  and 
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unpleasant  eruption.  He  complained  of  a  constant  unctuous  excre- 
tion on  the  skin  of  his  face,  which  prevented  its  ever  assuming  the 
appearance  of  cleanliness — and,  further,  that  a  multitude  of  small 
points  or  spots  were  continually  occurring  on  the  forehead,  the 
cheeks,  and  more  particularly  on  the  sides  of  the  nose — and  that 
when  these  were  squeezed  with  the  fingers  their  contents  resembled 
small  whitish  worms,  which  he  had  been  told  were  "grubs  or  flesh- 
worms."  He  went  on  to  state  that  pimples  were  incessantly  forming 
about  his  face ;  these,  upon  pricking  with  a  needle,  would  sometimes 
disappear,  but  as  frequently  they  became  more  inflamed,  assuming 
the  pustular  appearance  represented  in  the  engraving.  At  other 
periods  pimples  of  a  different  description  would  occur  on  the  neck 
loulders,  much  resembling  boils,  and  having  red  and  hard 
bases  ;  these  were  tender  and  sore,  and  when  they  broke  left  quite 
a  scar  behind.  He  described  the  annoyance  and  vexation  resulting 
from  the  continued  presence  of  the  disorder  to  be  so  great  as  to 
render  him  painfully  sensitive  in  society — and  said  that  from  the 
awkward  and  bashful  demeanour  it  had  on  some  occasions  superin- 
duced, he  had  almost  felt  inclined  to  renounce  altogether  the  com- 
panionship of  his  class.  He  had,  he  assured  me,  applied  to  a  number 
of  medical  men,  who,  after  drenching  him  with  sarsaparilla  and 
similar  inactive  agents,  had  generally  ended  by  assuring  him,  that 
*'  he  would  grow  out  of  it  if  he  lived  long  enough,** — an  announce- 
ment which  fell  very  short  of  his  reasonable  expectations.  This 
gentlemen  is  of  a  lymphatic  appearance,  and  hud  laboured  under  an 
habitual  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  accompanied  with  a 
want  of  tone  in  his  circulation  and  mucous  membranes. 

With  the  view  of  first  restoring  his  general  health,  I  commenced 
my  treatment  by  giving  him  Plummer's  pill  at  bed-time,  with  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture  three  times  a  day  : — 

Infusion  of  Cuscarillo, 

Powdered  Nitre, 

Dilute-  Nitric  A  Ifefc 

.iet  was  rigidly  restricted  to  such  articles  of  food  as  are  easy  of 
digestion,  and  nil  stimulants,  1  liquors,  coffee,  spirits,  &c.. 

prohibited.      He  took  a  t  r-bftth  6*  mg,  and  a 
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walk  before  breakfast.  This  process  very  speedily  improved  his 
general  health.  He  now  commenced  taking  Fowler's  solution,  five 
drops,  and  fifteen  drops  of  liquor  potassce,  three  times  a  day,  largely 
diluted  in  barley-water  or  camomile  tea.  He  used  a  lotion  of 
cyanuret  of  potassium  and  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  after  steaming 
his  face,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  At  bed -time  he  used  an  ointment 
of  white  precipitate  and  camphor  for  the  face,  and  for  the  neck  and 
shoulders  the  loduret  of  sulphur  ointment.  He  also  occasionally 
availed  himself  of  the  vapour  bath,  followed  by  moderate  friction  with 
the  flesh-brush,  to  open  the  pores  of  the  skin.  In  washing  I  desired 
him  to  substitute  oatmeal  for  soap,  and  to  dissolve  in  the  water  made 
use  of  enough  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  impart  a  very  slight 
tingling  to  the  skin. 

He  continued  this  treatment  for  a  very  moderate  time,  and  the 
case  ended  in  a  perfect  cure.  The  same  plan  was  followed  in  the 
case  of  a  young  lady,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  been  long  compelled 
to  muffle  up  to  the  chin  in  consequence  of  an  eruption  upon  the  neck 
and  shoulders  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
patient  perseverance,  she  has  become  perfectly  cured.  These  erup- 
tions are  now  quite  under  the  control  of  the  practitioner  who  is 
conversant  with  the  proper  management  of  Skin  Diseases. 


APPENDIX    OF    FORMULA, 

A   SELECTION    FROM   SOMK    OF   THE    MOST    USEFUL    PRESCRIPTIONS    IN    Ilir. 
TREATMENT    OF   SKIN    DISEASRS. 


INTERNAL    REMEDIES. 

R.          Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian,  ,?iii. 

Tincture  of  Calumba,  3i. 

Tinct.  of  Cardamoms,  5i. 

Subcarbonate  of  Soda,  3ss. 

Dose. — Two  table-spoonfuls  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 
Use. — Good  tonic  in  a  variety  of  cutaneous  eruptions. 

TONIC    DRAUGHT. 

U.  Disulphate  of  Quinine,  gr.  iii.  vi. 
Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid,  in.  v.  xv. 
Orange  Syrup,  3i. 

Decoction  of  Bark,  3x. 

A  draught  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

SALINE    DRAUGHT. 

R.         Powdered  Nitre,  3ii. 

Carbonate  of  Soda  3ss. 
Antimonial  Wine, 
Syrup  of  Saffron 

Spirits  of  Nitre,  of  each  ->i. 

Water,  *v. 
A  wine  glassful  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

MILD    APERIENT    DRAUCilll. 

R.  Tartarized  Soda, 
linot.  of  Senna, 
Spirit  of  Nutmeg,  siss. 

Water,  SlSS. 

Mix  for  a  draught. 

ACIDULATED    LEMONADE. 

R.         Dilute  Sulphur!.-   \,-i.|,  n.  xx. 

Decoction  of  Barley, 

SynM.,  q.  s. 
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OR, 

R.          Dilute   Nitiic  Acid,  m.  xii ,  in.  xxiv. 

Infusion  of  Camomiles,       O.  i. 
Syrup,  q.  s. 

Dose. — Three  glasses  daily.       Use. — Eruptions  accompanied   by 
pruritus.     Lichen,  Eczema,  some  syphilitic  eruptions. 

ALKALINE    MIXTURES. 

R.          Subcarbonate  of  Potass,  sss.  to  3i. 

Infusion  of  Camomiles,  O.  i. 

OR, 

R.          Subcarbonate  of  Soda,  sss.  to  31. 

Barley  Water,  O.  i. 

Dose. — Four  glasses  daily.    Use. — Lichen,  Prurigo,  chronic  diseases 
with  itching. 

VAN    SWIETEN'S  LIQUOR. 

R.         Bichloride  of  Mercury,      gr.  xviii. 
Water,  fxxix. 

Alcohol,  jiii. 

Dose. — A  teaspoonful  daily  in  a  glass  of  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 
Each  ounce  contains  a  little  more  than  half  a  grain. 

Use. — Secondary  Syphilis. 

LARREY'S  SYRUP. 

R.         Decoction  of  Guaiacum,        o.  i. 
Bichloride  of  Mercury,         gr.  v. 
Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia,  gr.  v. 
Extract  of  Opium,  gr.  v. 

Hoffman's  Liquor,  Sss. 

Dose. — Sss.  to  Sii.       Use. — Syphilitic  Eruptions. 

FBETZ's    MIXTURE. 

R.          Sulphuret  of  Antimony,     |iv. 

Place  in  a  small  linen  bag,  and  boil  in  water  for  an   hour,  then 
remove  it,  and  place  in  a  vessel  with 

Sarsaparilla,  in  pieces,         liii. 
Isinglass  sivss. 

Water,  O.  v. 

Boil  to  half,  and  strain. 

Dose. — Three  glasses  a  day,   morning,  noon,  and  night.      Use. — 
Constitutional  Syphilis. 
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PEARSON  8    SOLUTION. 

R.         Arsenite  of  Soda,      g.  iv. 
Water,  Jiv. 

Use. — Most  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  eczema,  impetigo,  lichen 
but  chiefly  in  scaly  diseases,  lepra,  psoriasis,  &c. 

>£. — Ten  drops  gradually  decreased  to  four  or  five. 

BIETT'S  SOLUTION. 

R.          Arsenite  of  Ammonia,     gr.  iv. 
Water,  Siv. 

Use  and  Dose. — Same  as  Pearson's  Solution. 

FOWLER'S  SOLUTION. 

R.         Arsenious  Acid,  \  s\r  i  • 

Carbonate  of  Potash,      j  <>f  each  gr.  lx,v. 

Distilled  Water,  o.  i. 

Compound  Tinct.  Lavender,       3iv. 

Useful  in  all  cutaneous  eruptions,  chiefly  in  Lepra,  Psoriasis, 
Pityriasis,  Acne,  Lichen,  Urticaria,  Prurigo,  &c.  Dose. — Five 
drops  gradually  decreased  to  three  or  two  drops,  and  taken  with  the 
meals. 

DONOVAN'S  SOLUTION. 

Donovan's  Solution  of  Arsenic  contains  in  si.,  Protoxide  of 
Arsenic  gr.  £,  Protoxide  of  Mercury  gr.  |,  Iodine  (converted  into 
Hydriodic  Acid)  gr.  four-fifths. 

The  best  formula  for  prescribing  it  is  the  following  : — 

R.         Solution  of  Hydriodate  of 

Arsenic  and  Mercury,  in.  xx. 

Syrup  of  Ginger,  .ii. 

Distilled  Water,  Jiss. 

Taken  three  times  a  day,  after  meals.  This  is  a  useful  remedy  in 
most  Skin  Diseases. 

FOWLER'S  SOLUTION  AND  TINCTURE  or  CANTHARIDBS. 

I  {          Fowler's  Solution,  \    -      . 

tureofCantharides,    J° 
Water, 

Forty  drops  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  in  water,  after  meals. 
Use. — Most  Diseases  of  the  Skin;  Eczema,  Impetigo,  Lichen, 
Lepra,  Psoriasis,  Pityriasis,  Prurigo,  &c. 
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EXTERNAL     REMEDIES. 

LEAD    LOTION. 

R.         Solution  of  Acetate  of  Lead,         3!. 
Dilute  Acetic  Acid, 
Rectified  Spirits  a  a  Jss. 

Water,  |viii. 

Mix  for  a  lotion. 

LOTION    FOR     PROMOTING    THE    GROWTH    OF    THE    HAIR.         (WILSON'S;) 

No.  1. 

R.         Vinegar  of  Cantharides,         f  ss. 
Eau  de  Cologne,  £ i. 

Rose  Water,  f  i. 

No.  2. 

R.          Eau  de  Cologne,  Jii. 

Tinct.  Cantharides,  Jss. 

Oil  of  Nutmegs,  3ss. 

Oil  of  Lavender,  gr.  x. 
Mix  for  lotion. 

R.         Bichloride  of  Mercury,  gr.  vi. 

Spirit  of  Wine,  f  ii. 

Rose  Water,  f  v. 
An  excellent  lotion  for  Ringworm. 

R.         Subcarbonate  of  Soda,  3ii. 

Lime,  si. 

Lard,  |i. 
Use. — Depilatory  Ointment  in  Porrigo. 

R.         Hydriodate  of  Potass,         3ss. 

Lard,  Si. 

Use. — Scrofulous  Ulcers,  Papular  Diseases,  and  Scabies. 

R.         Cyanuret  of  Potassium,  gr.  xii. 

Emulsion  of  Bitter  Almonds,     3vi. 

Use. — For  Chronic  Eruptions  with  itching. 

OR, 

R.         Hydrocyanic  Acid,  sii. 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  gr.  ii. 

Emulsion  of  Bitter  Almonds,  5x. 
Use — As  above. 
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K.         Extract  of  Belladonna, 

Lime  Water,  .^viii. 

Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,          jiv. 

— For  the  inflamed  surfaces  in  cases  of  Eczema  and  Impetigo. 

OR, 

K.         Solution  of  Acetate  of  Lead,  si. 

Extract  of  Belladonna,  ~ii. 

Water,  fx. 

Use. — Eczema,  Impetigo,  Lichen,  &c. 

R.         Sulphuret  of  Potass,  si. 

White  Soap,  3U'. 

Distilled  Water,  fxii. 

Use.— In  Prurigo,  Scabies,  Porrigo. 

R.        "Sulphate  of  Zinc,  31. 

Acetate  of  Lead,  3i. 
Rose  Water, 

Mucilage  of  Cydonia,  r,  \ . 

In  some  cases  of  Eczema,  and  Impetigo  of  the  face. 

R.         Nitric  and  Hydrochloric  Acids,  of  each  m.  xxv. 
Distilled  Water,  f  x. 

I  'se. — Lichen,  Chronic  Eczema. 

ALKALINE    LOTION. 

R.         Subcarhonate  of  Potass,         3ii. 
Distilled  Water, 
Mucilage  of  Bitter  Almonds,  jjviii. 

—Lichen,  Prurigo. 

K.         Sulphate  of  Zinc,  Acetate  of  Lead,  of 
Rose  Water,  jvi. 

Mucilage  of  Cydonia,  31. 

i'se. — Eczema  and  Impetigo. 

R.         Nitric  and  Muriatic  Acids,  of  each,  m.  xxv. 
Distilled  Water,  3x. 

Use. — Lichen,  Chronic  Eczema. 

OOWLAND'S  LOTION. 

K.         Bichloride  of  Mercury,  gr.  i.  it.  to  iii. 

Emulsion  ••»'  Bitter  Almonds,  3 vi. 

Use. — Favus,  Acne,  &c. 
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DUPUYTREN'S    LOTION. 

R.          Sulphuret  of  Potassium,        siv. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  =ss. 

Water,  ^xxxii. 

11.         Bksyanuret  of  Mercury,        gr.  ii. 
Distilled  Water,  :,i. 

Use. — Eczema,  Lichen. 

R.          Hydrocyanic  Acid,  5iii. 

Alcohol,  |ss. 

Distilled  Water,  ^viiss. 

Use. — Acne,  Lichen,  Impetigo,  &c. 

R,         Solution  of  Acetate  of  Lead,    511. 
Wine  of  Opium,  si. 

Rose  Water,  gviii, 

Use. — Eczema,  Lichen,  &c. 

R.         Liq.  Potassse,  511. 

Dilute  Hydrocyanic  Acid,    si. 
Almond  Emulsion,  3 viii. 

Use. — Prurigo,  &c. 


R.         Bichloride  of  Mercury,        gr.  i. 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Si. 

Almond  Emulsion,  |vi. 


Use. — Lichen. 

R.          Cyanide  of  Potassium,        gr.  xi. 
Almond  Oil,  sii. 

Ointment  of  White  Wax,   |ii. 

Use. — Lichen,  £c. 

R.          White  Precipitate  Ointment,    Ji. 

Camphor,  gr.  x. 

Use. — Acne,  Scaly  Diseases,  &c. 

R.          loduret  of  Sulphur,         gr.  xx — xxx. 
Lard,  ft. 

Use. — Prurigo,  Acne,  and  Scaly  diseases. 

R.          Bichloride  of  Mercury,  gr.  v — x. 

Spermaceti  Ointment,  Si. 

An  ointment  exceedingly  useful  in  Porrigo. 
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H.          Compound  Sulphur  Ointment     (Pharm.  Lond.) 

. — Scabies.     But  when  the   Sulphur  cannot  be  used  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  applied — 

R.         Salad  Oil, 

Oil  of  Lavender,  51. 

Ill  l.Ml.liU  Il's    OINTMENT. 

H.         Sublimed  Sulphur,  388. 

Subcarbonate  of  Potass,         sii. 
Lard,  sii. 

Use. — Scabies.     To  be  divided  into  four  parts,  one  to  be  rubbed 
in  night  and  moruiug,  over  the  affected  parts. 


R.         Arsenious  Acid,      gr.  vii.  to  x. 

Calomel,  =i. 

— Lupus.  Mix  carefully. 

COMB'S  POWDER. 

R.         White  Oxide  of  Arsenic,  gr.   \. 

Sulphuret  of  Mercury,  3U. 

Animal  Charcoal,  powdered,    gr.  x. 

. — Lupus. 

GELATINE    BATH. 

R.         Prepared  Gelatine,  Sxv*' 

Dissolve  in  a  quart  of  warm  water,  add  four  quarts  of  warm  water, 
boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     Mix  with  the  bath. 

ALKALINE    BATIT. 

R.         Subcarbonatf     ,  s««ila.          i\.  to  5viii. 
Water,  fourteen  pailfuls. 

ACID    RATH. 

R.         Muriatic  Acid,     .:>ii.  to  jiv. 
Water,  460  quarts. 

M  I  1MIUR    FUMIGATION. 

H.         Sulphur,        Sss. 
Evapoi  ate  on  a  warm  plate,  in  a  suitable  apparatus. 
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IODINE    AND    SULPHUR    FUMIGATION. 

R.         Flowers  of  Sulphur,         ^ss.  to  giss. 
Iodine,  3!.  to  3i. 

Divide  into  twelve  powders,  one  to  be  used  twice  a  day,  sublimed 
in  a  suitable  apparatus.  The  strength  of  the  powder  to  be  increased 
or  diminished  according  to  the  condition  of  the  eruption  and  consti- 
tution of  the  patient. 

VAPOUR    BATH. 

This  is  the  best  form  in  which  Baths  can  be  administered  ;  they 
are  suited  to  almost  every  species  of  chronic  disease  of  the  skin. 
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